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BIRTHS. 


ALENANDER Saturday, the l7th of 
November, at Liberty Lodge, Teign- 
mouth-road, Brondesbury, to Norau and 
Hignry ALEXANDBR, a son (stillborn). 

APPLEBERG.—On the 16th of November, 
at 47, Princess May-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, the wife of Hyman AprLeBpers, of a 
daughter. 

CANTOR,-On the 19th of November, at 
10°, Walton-street, Chelsea, the wife of 
[sipDORB CANTOR (nee Rebeccah Abrahams), 
of a son. Bris Milah, Monday, at 2 p.m. 
No cards. 

CHAPMAN.—On the 19th of November, at 
145. Amhurst-road, Hackney, N.E., the 
wife of Jack (nee Dora 
Solomons), of a daughter. 

GLENSNICK.—(n tne 15th of November, 
at The Myrtles,” 9, Farleigh-road, Stoke 
Newington, N.. to Mr. and Mrs. Patrip 
(7;LENSNICK, @ son. Kris Milah, Sunday, 
25th, at 1.30 pan. Relatives and friends 
please accept this, the only intimation. 

GROSS.—On the lith of November, at 
Ravensworth House, Linthorpe, Middles- 
brough, the wife of ARMIN GRoss (nee 
Jennie Hyman), a son. Relatives and 
friends please accept this intimation. 

HORWICH.--On Monday, the 
November, at 329, Waterloo-road, Man- 
chester, the wife of SamusL Horwicu, of a 
son. Bris Milah, Monday, the 26th, at 
10°30. Relatives and friends please accept 
this intimation. 

HORWI'TZ.—On the lith of (ctober, at 
East London, South Africa, the wife of 
Mr. L. Horwitz, of ason. Both well. 

JACOBSON.—On the lith of November, 
at 106, Cheetham Hill-road, Manchester, 
the wife of H. Jacosson, of a son. Bris 
Milah, on Sabbath, 24th. Relatives and 
friends please accept this, the only 
intimation. 

JACOBS.—On the 18th of November, at 
“Rosalie,” Shoot up-hill, Brondesbury, 
N.W., to Mr. and Mrs. IsiporE N. Jacoss, 
a dauchter. 

MARKS.—On the 20th of November, at 
66, East India Dock-road, E., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Atrrep Marks (née Minnie Wolff), 
a son. Bris Milah, Wednesday, 2&th, at 
2.30. Relatives and friends please accept 
this, the only intimation. | 

NEUGASS.—On the 17th of November, a 
79, Melrose-avenue, Willesden Green, the 
wife of S. H. Neucass (née Alice Hirsch), 
of a son. 

STERN.—On the 2lst of November, the 
wife of Siamunp Srgrn, of 197, Upper 
Brook-street, ©O-on-M., Manchester, of 
ason. 

WILKINSON.—On the 17th of November, 
at 26, Gore-road, South Ilackney, the 
wife of Josgru WILKINSON, of a daughter. 

WOLFE.—On the 19th of November, at 
9, Platts Lane, inchley-road, the wife of 
WaLTgR Wo rs, of a daughter. 


BARMITZVAH 


DUCKETT .—Groracs, eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. |’. Ducxerrr, of il, Arnold-street, 
Liverpool, will read a portion of the Law 
on Saturday, November 24th, at Prince’s- 
road Synagogue, Liverpool. No cards. 

KLEIN.—Harry, second son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Kugin, of 90, larringdon- 
road, Olerkenwell, E.C., will read the 
whole Sedra N¥") at the North London 
Synagogue, on Saturday, November 24th. 


FIANCES. 

FINK : BERNARD.—Bgssig Fink, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. Fink, of 16, 
Hanbury-street, Commercial-street, 
to Mr. B. Brrnarp, of lla, Poland- 
street, \\. 

 MARBIAGE. 

JACOBS : OPPENHEIMER.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 4th of November, at the Great 
Synagogue, Duke-street, by the Rev. M. 
Hast, Rosig, the daughter of Mrs. Jog. 
Jacons, and the late Joel Jacobs, of 
Swansea, to Max OprgNnHgimgr, of 
Frank fort-on-Main. 


SILVER WEDDING. 

MAROVITZ : MOSESON.—On the Ilth 
of October, 1881, at the Old Synagogue, 
Robinson-row, Hull, by the Revs. |. A. Levy 
and H. Burman, Sam Marovirz, to Saran 
Ross Mosgson, both of Hull, late of 250, 
Great Lister-street, Birmingham, and 
Kitchener’s-avenue, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 


19th of 


DEATHS. 


BENJAMIN.—-On the lith of November, at 
29, Oxford-road,; Kilburn, Marta Louisa, 
widow of the late Henry Benjamin, 
aged 7:3. 

BERNSTEIN.—On the 20th of November, 
at 49, Bignor-street, Manchester, Samus. 

SERNSTEIN, relict of 40 late of 
Yurburgh, dearly beloved father of Baron, 
William, Ben, Raphael, Janey, Annie and 
fanny, and husband of the late Betsy 
Bernstein. Deeply mourned by his 

gorrowing children, daughter-in-law, son- 
in-law, and grandchildren. May his dear 
soul rest in peace. Shiva at Temple 
Bank, Smedley-lane, Cheetham, Man- 
chester. 

COHEN,—On the lith of November, at 2, 
Alfred-terrace, |lillhead, Glasgow, Ray, 


dearly beloved eldest daughter of Morris 
T. and Apa CouRgN. 

DAVIS On the 18th of 
November, at Eric-street, Mile iind, 
Joun, the beloved father of 
Davis, aged 60. Shiva at 29, Duke-street, | 
Ald vate. 

DAVIS (Krotosynski).—On the Isth of 
November, at street, Mile End, 
Jous, the beloved husband of Minna 
Davis, and father of Israel (George), 
Pauline, |.eopold, and Isaac Davis, and of 
Mrs. Morris Roth, aged 60. Deeply 
mourned by his sorrowing wife, daugh- 
ters, sons and grandchildren. 

HEINEMANN.—On the lith of September, 
2ith Ellul, at his residence, Dunedin, 
N. Dr. HBIngEMANN, late of 
London, in his sixtieth year. Mourned 
by his sorrowing widow and children. 
German papers please copy. 

JEWELL.-On Wednesday, the 2Ist of 
November, 1906, at 19a, Beresford-street, 
Woolwich, SOLOMON JEWBLL, aged 64 (late 
of Clerkenwell). Deeply mourned by his 
sorrowing widow, daughter, relatives and 
friends. Shiva at above address. South 
African papers please copy. 

JOSEPH.—n the 22nd of November, at 2, 
Beaumont-street, Mile End-road, E., 
EvIzABETH Brrsy beloved mother 
of Mrs. D. Davis, 5, Beaumont-street ; Mrs. 
M. Myers, Miss Lucy Joseph, George 
Joseph, and intended daughter-in-law, 
Sarah Kroesen. Never to be forgotten. 
Loved by all who knew her. 

JOSEPH.—On the 22nd of November, at 2, 
Beaumont-street, Mile kEnd-road, E., 
Betsy Joskrit, beloved mother 
of Mrs. Sol Myers, 31, Glenparke-road, 
lorest Gate. Shiva at Glenparke-road. 
Never to be forgotten ; loved by all who 
knew her. 

JOSEPH.—On ‘Thursday, the 22nd of 
November, 1906, at her residence, 2, Beau- 
mont-street, Mile End-road, E., ELizareru 
(Betsy), the dearly beloved mother of 
Josuua JosgeH, 254, High-road, l.eyton- 
stone; Moss (George) Joseph, 5, 
Clements-road, East Ham; Mrs. L. Costa, 
303, Roman-road, Bow; Mrs. H. Lee, 336, 
Portobello-road, Notting-hill; Harry 
Joseph, 2, Pritchards-road, Hackney-road, 

aged 66 years. Shiva at all addresses. 
Gone from our gaze, but still in our 
memory. Cod rest her dear soul in peace. 

LEVENE.—On the 2lst of November, 
ANNIB Levens, the dearly beloved sister 
of Mrs. H. Solomons and Mrs. E. Klair- 
nette. Shiva at 58, Hackney-road, Shore- 
ditch. May her dear soul rest in peace. 

LEVENE.—On the of November 
ANNIB (Nettie), deariy beloved sister of 
Mrs. Isy Freedman, of 88, Hackney-road, 
N.k. God rest her dear soul in everlasting 
peace. Shiva at above address. 

LEVENE.—On the 2Ist of November. 
ANNiB, the dearly beloved danghter of 
Mrs. Saran Counegn, and sister of Mrs. 
Hammerson, Mrs. Weiss and Moss Cohen. 
Shiva, 136, Well-street, Hackney. May 
her dear soul rest in peace. | 

LEVY.—-On ‘Tuesday, the 13th of Novem- 
ber, Luvy, late of 20, St. Peter's- 
road, Mile End-road. Sitcerely mourned 
by her sister, nephews and nieces. 

LEV Y.—On the lith of November, after a 
short illness, Dinan, relict of the late 
Morris Levy, 7, Tenter-street North, 
Goodman’s-fiel¢s, Aldgate, E., aged 75, 
beloved mother of Mrs. Sarah Gordemer, 
Mrs. Fanny Macey, and Mrs. Annie 
Bruce. God rest her dear soul. Shiva 
at above address. 

SIMMONS.—On the 15th of November, 
Nancy Simmons, of 70, Fellows-road, 


South Hampstead, widow of Lewis Sim- 
mons, formerly of 15, Fairfax-road, N.W. 


DEATHS. 


WOOLF.—On the 19th of November, corre- 
sponding with 3rd Kislevy, whilst on a 
visit to his son in London, Israg., aged 
s5, the dearly beloved husband of Saran 
W oor, 140, Saint Luke’s-road, I;dgbaston, 
father cf Morris Woolf, 55, Belmont |'ark- 
road, Leyton, London, Lewis Woolf, 
“Inglenook,’ Balsall Heath-road, Edgbas- 
ton, Mrs. Nathan, 140, Saint Liike’s-road, 
Edgbaston, and Edward Woolf, ‘ West- 
dale,” Bristol-road, Edgbaston. Sadly 
missed by his wife, children, grand- 
children and a large circle of friends. 
May his dear soul rest in peace. Shiva 
at 154, Bristol-road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In affectionate remembrance of ty father, 
Louris Barnerr, who died lith November, 
1904, and of my brother, Monty, who died 
?4th October, 1904, 

In ever loving memory of our dearly be- 
loved mother, Bgtzy BERNSTEIN, Who passed 
away December ¢th, 1905, corresponding 
with 9th Wisley, 5666. May her dear soul rest 
in peace. Gone, tut never to be forgotten. 

Inever loving memory of our dear hus 
band and father, Divipn Crook, who passed 
away, NY, 5665, correspouding with 
the 19th November, 1904.—, St. Mark’s- 
villas, Dalston, N. 

In ever loving memory of my darling 
mother, Hannay who departed this 
life Kislev 5th 5663-—-December Sth, 1902. 
Never forgotten, an‘! ever fondly remem- 
bered by her loving son Charlie. 

In loving memory of my dear father, 
Asuke |\LLIs, who departed this liie, Kislev 
Ith, 5664, gone, never to be forgotten by his 
loving daughter, Mrs. Joseph Levy, 11, 
Ellison-street, Aldgate. 


In ever loving and ailectionate memory . 


of our sweetest and dearest little darling, 
and, alas, only child, Ggerrrupg 
who died Kislev 6th, 5659--November 20th, 
1898. God rest her dear soul, Amen. God 
takes from our homes, but never from our 
hearts. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Aaron Gerth, 
10, Canute-road, Southampton. 

In loving memory of our dear sisier, 
Press GoopstBin, who was called to rest 
24th November, 1905, corresponding with 
Cheshvan 26th. Sadly missed by her dear 
brothers and sisters. God rest her soul. 

In ever loving memory of our devoted 
husband and father, FRepgRicK Louis 
Louisson, who passed away Cheshvan 29th, 
5463, corresponding with November 29th, 
1902. May his soul rest in peace.—2>, 
Highbury Grove, N. 

In loving memory of Zirrorsu Marks, 
who died November 22nd, 1905. Deeply 
mourned by her sorrowing husband, sons 
and daughters. 

In ever loving memory of our dear hus- 
band and father, Lazarts who 
died November 22nd, 1905, corresponding 
Kislev 3rd, 5664. Gone from our home, but 
ever presentinour hearts. — 110, Devonshire- 
street, Mile End, E 

In loving memory of Joun Isaac SOLOMON, 
who died at 60, Oxford-gardens, W., 
November 22nd, 1902. 

Ineverloving memory of my dear mother, 
RacusL Woo of 30, Gordon-square, W.C., 
who departed this life on the 4th November, 
1898, corresponding with 19th Cheshvan. 
Gone, but not forgotten. | 

In loving memory of our dear mother, 
Wuotrson, who died Kislev 9th— 
November, 20th, 1901. 


RS. FISHER, SONS and 
DAUGHTERS return © sincere 
TILANKS for kind expressions of sympathy 
and condolence’ received during. their 
recent bereavement.—56, Church-street, 
Woolwich, 
\ RS. 8S. FLEET. and . SISTERS 
4 return hearty TILANKS to their 
relatives and friends for visits and letters 
of condolence during the week of mourning 
for their beloved mother, Deborah 
Rosenzweig. 
\ R. E. HART and SON. return 
x THANKS for kind expressions of 
sympathy received during the week of 
mourning for their dearly beloved wife and 
mother.—8, Walden House, High-street, 
Manchester-square, W. 


RS. HANNAH LEMON returns 
a THANKS for visits and cards of 
condolence received during her week of 
mourning for her sister, Nancy Simmons.— 
17, Oarlton- vale, Maida-vale. 


R. L. H. ROBINSON returns 
a THANKS for kind letters and ecards 
of sympathy received during the week of 
mourning for his dearly beloved mother and 
sister. God rest their souls in peace.—3, 
Warrington-crescent, W. 


HE TOMBSTONE in  lovieg 

memory of SipNgy BeRMON, son of 
and Annie Berimon, of 2&8, Upper- 
street, Islington, will be Skt on SUNDAY, 
the 25th-of November, at 5 }).m., at l’lashet. 


TOMBSTONES in loving 
memory of the late Mr. S. Jacons, 
late of J.ion tlouse, 12, Highbury New- 


park, and Bell Tavern, Shoreditch, and of 
his dear grandson, Lions, Jacons, will be 
SET on SUNDAY next, at VPlashet 
Cemetery, at o'clock. Relatives and 
friends accept this the only intimation. 


TOMBSTON inl ing 
memory of the late Lyons, son 
of Joseph and Iésther Lyons, of 21s, Mile 
Mile End-road, will be SEF on SUN- 
DAY, November. 25th, at 3 octock at 
Plashet Cemetery. 


and "MRS. HARRIS and 
Master LEOPOLD TITANK 


their numerous friends and relatives for 
their most handsome presents and cheques, 
on the occasion of his Barmitysvah. 


| 
MONTEFIORE ENDOWMENT 
SYNAGOGUE, RAMSGATE. 
Rev. tue HAHAM will preach 
in this Synagogue to-morrow NS*)NIY 
during the morning service. 


) 


ONY 
CITY OF LONDON BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
For assisting Widows in distress. 
Patronesses: Lady Rothschild & Mrs. Lueas., 
VACANCY has been deelared for 
widows desirous to apply for the 
bounty of os. per week for the term of 
thirteen weeks and £1 bonus at the expira- 
tion of that time. Forms of petition may 
be obtained from the Secretary, and must 
be returned to him on or before Friday, 
November 30th. 
A. PRINS, Secretary. 
111, Brunswick-buildings, Aldgate, E. 


ALLIANCE. 
Assurance Company, Ld. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Yhe Right Hon 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
LEVINE, actuary. 
MAROUS N. ADLER, Consulting Actuary 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED 415,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Premiums,—The rates of premium charged 
are below the average rates of British 
offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including 
commission, charged to the Life Department, 
are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy holders assuring with profits 
receive four fifths of the total profits derivable 

from the Company's Life Department. These 
profits are large, and at the last two valuations 
have permitted ;eversionary bouuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 

per annum Of sums assured and on previnvs 
bonuses. ihe next valuation pe made afie 
Dec. dist, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and 
CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is ia 
excess of that of any other Company. 


For full particulars ly to 
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CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1906. 


SOUP KITCHEN. FOR THE JEWISH 
17-19, Street, 


Committee of the above 
charity beg to announce that the 


Kitchen will be OPENED by Sir Epwarp 


Sassoon, Bart., M.P., on MONDAY, 3rd 
December, at 5 p.m., when the first distribu- 
tion of relief will take place, and they 
trust they may have the pleasure of the 
presence of the supporters of the charity 
(owing to the unprecedented number of 
applicants during the past two years. to 
whom relief was only given after thorough 
investigation had proved that they were 
cases of dire necessity, the funds of the 
charity have experienced a heavy strain and 
at the end of last season a deficit had to 
be faced. The Committee. unfortunately. 
do not anticipate that the demands upon 
the Kitchen will show any 
diminution during the forthcoming season, 
and they are obliged to urge upon the 
community the importance of giving them 
the necessary financial support in order to 
carry on this necessitous work. 


With the strictest economy, an 


‘amount of not less than £2,500 will 


be required, for the greater portion of 
which the Committee have to rely 
upon the subscriptions and donations 
of the community. 


~The Committee specially appeal to those 


who are desirous of commemorating family 
celebrations to avail themselves of ollering 
@ Special distribution, the cost of which has 
been fixed at £15 Lis. 

donations to the general funds, or of 
x15 15s for a special distribution, will be 
thankfully received by the following 
gentlemen 
Charles S. Henry. Esq., Ml 


Porchester-gate, WW 


President. ] 


S. Boas, Esq. Viee-President. 47, Park-lane, 
Clissold Park, N 
Hermann Landau, Esq. Vice-President, 30. 


bryanston-square, W. 
Georve A. Cohen, Esq., Vice-President, 
Portland-place, W 
Birnbaum, Esq., Treasurer, 38, Cannon- 
street, 
Barrent S. Ellis, Esq., Hon. Secretary,.169, 

Evering-road, N. 
By any Member of the Committee, or by 
the Secretury, 

L. J. SALOMONS, | 
1/-19, Butler-street, Spitalfields. 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON SYNAGOGUE 
HEBREW AND RELIGION CLASSES. 
New Cross (Gate, 

HE Annual PRIZE DISTRIBU- 

TION will be held in the Classrooms 

of the Synagogue on SUNDAY, lecember 
2nd, at 3:30 p.m., precisely. 

HORATIO MYER, Esq, M.P., will pre 
side, and the prizes will be distributed by 
Mrs. Hermann Myer. | 

Those interested in the work of Religion 
Classes are cordially invited to attend. 


LIVERPOOL JEWISH LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 
Srssion 1906-7—5667. 

HE FIRST MEETING of the 
| above Society will be held at 
Synagogue Chambers, Princes-road, on 
SONDAY, November 25th, at 815 p.m. 
when Mr. B. lL. BENAS, J.P., President 
will deliver the inaugural Address. 

The SECOND MEETING of the Society 
will be held on SUNDAY, December 9th, at 
8.15 p.m,, when Mr. J. GARSTANG, B.Litt., 
M.A., F.S.A. (Institute of Archirology; 
University of liverpool), will deliver a 
Lecture on “ Egypt and the Hittites, the 


Story of a Forgotten Empire.” | 


The THIRD MEETING of the Society 
will be held on SUNDAY, December 23rd, 
at 5.15 p.m., when Mr. BERNARD PARES, 
M.A. (University of Liverpool), will deliver 
a Lecture on “ The part played by the Jews 
in present day Russia.” 

I. RAFFALOVICH, Hon. See. 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 
SPECIAL SERMONS TO-MORROW 
(SABBATH). 

Preacher. 


_ Syn 
EAST LONDON— 


The Rev. the Cuigy Rapst. 
DALSTON SYNAGOGUE. 

Rev. A. Levinson, of Brighton, a candidate 
_Cithe vacant office of Reader, will con- 
“u_ Divine Service this (Friday) Evening 
nd to-morrow (Sabbath). 


CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
Roap, Lonpon, 8.W. 
, DATIENTS seen daily on their own 
application at 2 o'clock. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED for 
Research 


General Expenses and for the 
Department. 


Secretary, W. 
SALAD OIL. 
Trebly refined as supplied for over 30 years 
to the leading hotels and restaurants. 
Per Gallon (in cans) 6/6. 
: Per Doz. Bottles, 17/-. 
Finest Cooking Oil, 4/6 per Gallon. 
‘Bel. No. 1541 Gerrard. _ 
CARLO GRASSI, LTD., 
26, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


appreciable 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


By order of Mortgagees. Ata low Reserve. 
STEPNEY GREEN.—15 Houses, Nos. 1 to 
15, Lydia-street, White Horse-lane, each 
with 5 rooms, yard, etc. Producing 
£474 10s. per annum. Lease 60 years at 


ESSRS. REYNOLDS. ands 
A EASON will SELL the above by | 
\UCTION atthe Mart, Tokenhouse- yard, 
on MONDAY, 3rd. December, 1906, at 
2 och cK. 

Particulars of D. A, | 
Kishopsgate-street-without, E.C., or of the | 
Auctioneers, 13, Pishopsgate-street-withuut, | 
ry. 


ION HOUSE, 20, SHORE ROAD, | 

KING EDWARD ROAD, SOUTH | 

HACKNEY. 

WILLIAM F. LAING will} 
A SELL by AUCTION upon the 


on TUESDAY. next. November 27th. | 


L6G, at 12 oclock precisely, the well- 
made furniture and elfects comprising :— 
bedroom suites in mahogany and walnut, 


brass and iron bedsteads and bedding, 
drawing and dining-room suites, side- 


boards, shaped china cabinets, bookcases | 
and hallstands, overmantels, pier and other 
classes, pianofortes.in walnut frames (by 
Menileshon), dining, shaped and other | 
tables, Brussels and Turkey carpets, oil- | 
cloth and a multiplicity of effects. 

\May be viewed day prior and morning of 
sale, and Catalogues obtained upon the | 
premises and at the Auctioneer’s otltices, 
Whitechapel-road, and Mitcham, 
Surrey. 


Telephone, 3.114 Central. 


ESTABL,SHED 


1878. 


BOYTON. SONS & TREVOR |} 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, VALUERS, 
LAND & ESTATE AGENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


at the Mart, E.O., and also at Local Sales 
every week, in which all classes of Property, 
Ground Rents, Reversions, Stocks, etc., may 
be included. 
Estates Managed. Valuations for all. 
Compensation claims adjusted 
inances arranged & Mortgages nezotiated 
AUCTION OFFICES: 70, COLEMAN ST., 
E.C.; WALHAM GREEN, S.W.; and 
Branches at WIMBLEDON Park, Naw 
as also Paris. 
Telephones : 1652 London Wall and 973 
Kens. Telegrams : “ Moralize, London. 


CANVASSERS OR AGENTS 
‘WANTED 
as Representatives for well-known 
Pianoforte house. Districts, London 
and 15 miles round. Liberal terms 
to reliable and continuous workers. 
First-class references necessary. 
An excellent opportunity to easily increase 
present weekly earnings. Apply by letter to 


BLANKENSTEINS, 


135, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
MADE 


COSTUMES 14/9. 


| NO EXTRAS. 
PERFECT FIT AND WEST END 


STYLE. 


Madame BENJAMIN, 


30, ToLLINGTON Park, N. 
Holloway omnibuses from Highbury and 
West End pass the door. 


HARRIS & SON, 
MONUMENTAL MASONS, 
Works: la, Srrust, Mrs 


Headstones, Tombs "and Monuments sep 
plied for all cemeteries in Sto 


Aberdee: 
Granite, and Marble, with impe ble Loa 
Letters. Designs, &o., forwarded on appis 
gation. Telephone No, 3,123, Bastern. 


J. SAMUEL & SON, 


Yonumental Masons & Undertakers. 
Established 60 Years. 


WORKS—147, SIDNEY STREET, MILE END, E 


Headstones, Tombs, and Monuments sup 
plied for all cemeteries, in Stone, Aberdeen 
Granite, and Marble with the Imperishable 
Leed Letters. Designs, &., forwarded op 
application, Funerals and Removals oon. 
ducted sccordicg to Jewish rites. Tele 
Address: Martzivoh, London, 

elephone No. Post Office Central, 12176, 


MORRIS VAK RYK, 
The Willesden Monumental Works. 
885, HIGH ROAD, WILLESDEN. 


tery. 
Monumen Tablets, &o., in Grani 
Marble, or Stone, fixed in any me 


er sent abroad. Repairs executed on 
moderate terms, Designs & Estimates free, 


Romain, 44, | 


Architectural Ecclesiastical Masonry. | 


HOUSES, &C. TO BE LET & SOLD. 


MESSRS 


MASSEY&C° 


THE WEST HAMPSTEAD LOCAL 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE 
AGENTS. 

176, WEST END LANE, N.W. 


KENSINGTON, DE VERE GARDENS.- 
Charming second {floor tlat containing two 
lofty and spacious reception rooms, > large 
bedrooms, lift. electric light and all con- 
veniences; £180 per annum, 


WEST HAMPSTEAD, FAWLEY ROAD. 
A choice and _ beautiful non-basement 
corner residence, with lounge and billiard 
room ; 2 reception rooms, and * bedrooms; 
price, £1,800; long lease. 


WEST HAMPSTEAD, HONEY- 
BOURNE ROAD.--Charming non-base- 
ment Bijou Residence of 2 reception and 5 
bedrooms: bath, etc ; low ground rent; 
long lease ; price £1,000 or £85 per annum, 


TELEPHONE No. 1,968, P-O. HAMPSTEAD 


BRONDESBURY & KILBURN. 


Modern Non-Basement Houses. 
Grounp & First FLoors ONLY. 
TO BE LET. 

Rentals £38, £40, 242 and. upwards, 
or may be purchased for immediate 
possession by paying £50 and balance 
by rent. 

Apply 8. Barnett, 93, Salusbary Rd., 
Kilburn, N.W. 


RONDESBURY-ROAD and 
BRONDESBURY-VILLAS, N.W.— 
Oharming Residenoes ; beautifully decorated; 
latest improvements ; no basement ; 


INSBURY-SQUARE., — First-rate 

business offices, two light rooms first 

floor front in same double-fronted building 

as ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle ’’ office. Apply, 7,312, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


wy HOP (with Workshop and Dwelling. 


House), 20, Portland-street, Oxford- 
street, W. Central West-end position; 
suitable for small factory, business, or 
cffices, with good shop; plate-glass front; 
rent £105 0n lease; should be viewed at once, 


V\AMDEN-ROAD.—Splendid Resi- 
dence, now in occupation of owner, for 
immediate sale; rental value £84 per 
annum; lease over 35 years unexpired ; 
ground rent £12 per annum; price £650. 
For full particulars of this bargain apply to 
. King, 39a, Inviile-road Wal- 
worth. 
VUSTOM HOUSK.—Offers wanted 
for 150 newly-built houses in one lot ; 
rents average &/- ;. will be sold at less than 
half original cst; lease 96 years at low 
‘ground rent; bond fide applicants only 
apply to W. H. King, 39a, Inville-road, 
Walworth, 8.E. 


DWETHNAL GREEN, opposite Vic- 


toria Park Houre.—Eight large lofty 
rooms and wash house, two w.c’s., long 
garden, good repair, light manufacturing not 
objected to, rent £3 15s. monthly and taxes. 
—Apply next door, 244, Old Ford-road. 


ETHNAL GREEN.—Excellent 

| central position, large piece of land, 
stabling, and six roomed house, all adjoining, 
capital spot for builder’s merchant, carman, 
or various other trades, to let or would sell, 
—Apply, 244, Old Ford-road, Victoria-park, 


Workshops or Warehouses 

to be LET; rents from 10s. per week, 
—Apply Starke, 12, Stones-lane, Hounds- 
ditch, E.C, 


CONGREGATIONAL, &c. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNKE HEBREW 
CONGREGATION, 

EQUIRED immediately a 

must possets 1?25 from the Chief Rabbi, 
and be able to conduct the Congregational 
Hebrew Classes. Candidates should state 
their age and salary required.—Apply in 
writing to Mr. M. L. Krawitz, 47, Bensham- 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RAVELLER with connection in 
picture postcards would like to 
represent substantial firm, highest referencos, 
Address, 4,816, Jewish Chronicle office. 
‘gs ‘RAVELLER (large experienc.) 
i open to represent a good leadi:g 
house; large valuable connection among + 
wholesale and retail stationers, coveriig 
the whole kingdom.—Address, V., c 5 
W. H. Smith and Son, 105, Uigh-roz., 
Kilburn. | 
ENTLEMAN with wide experiec 
G and good connection wishes to repre 
sent a first-class house as buyer or represe:- 
tative in the jewellery and fancy trac, 
exceptional references. Address, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 7 
YHORTHAND-TYPIST (lOO ) 
seeks re-engagement, several years 
experience with Jewish firms; highly recom. 
mended, Address, 7,474, Jewish Chronicle 
SITUATION WANTED for willing, 
p respectable English Jewish lad, ju:' 
left school.—G. L., 49, Theobold-road, 
Walthamstow. | 


ITUATION required as Mother 


Help or Nursery Governess ; experienced 


with children; good needlewoman; English, 


Frecch and German.—Alpha, 30, Stamforc- 

ANTED, re-engagement as Com- 

panion or Companion-Hourekeeper, 

or any position of trust; domesticated 


highest references. Address, 8,037, Jewish 
Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square, 


OUNG Spaniard, gentlemanly 

appearance, speaking fluent French and 
good English, seeks situation in busiress 
house in London, willing t » commence with 
small remuner tion, highest references. 
Apply 8,049, Jewith Chronicle office. 


Situation wanted by a thorough 
A good COOK, where a kitchenmaid is 


‘kept (sewish), where good wages are given, 


would not object to a job, Address c/o, 
Mrs. Woolff, 55, Walford-road, High-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 


1 OOD COOK, Jewess, seeks situa- 

tion where kitchenmaid or assistance 

is given; disengaged theend of December or 

beginning of January. Address, M. G., 4l, 
Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood. 


\ ISS L. MONTAGU can recom- 
1 mend a good Waitress sooustomed to 
restaurants, English, live out, age 24. Apply, 
12, Kensington Palace-gardens, W. 


Me. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE 
AVE highly recommends expert BOOK- 
KEEPER and able correspondent; English, 
French, Spanish and Dutch. Address, 8,157, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


ANTED.— RE ENGAGEMENT 

as Matron, domesticated and expe- 

rienced in an institution.—Apply by letter in 

first instance, S. J., 34, Victoria-road, 
Kilburn. N.W. 


GITUATION wanted HOUSE 


KEEPER to bachelor or widower oF 
business house; thoroughly experienced. 
Address, 8,142, Jewish Chronicle office, 

SITUATIONS VACANT, 


OURNALISM.—Able young 
English writer knowing German and 
shorthand, and willing to work, would find 
admirable opportunity. Address, 7,318, 
Jewish Chromole cflice. 


JEWISH DAY NURSERY. 
EQUIRED a Jewish MATRON 
for the above institution, a knowledge 

of German or Yidcishindispengsable. Apply 
by letter stating experience to, 12, Upper 
ilton-terrace, N.W 


JIRST-CLASS COOK (German) 
wanted, strictly orthodox, with hotel 


or restaurant experience. Applications (by | 


letter only), stating salary, to Plato’s 
Restaurant, 90, Fore-street, London, H.C. — 


I EFINED English lady wanted as 
HOUSEKEEPER for one gentleman ; 
age about 30; for Manchester; state salary 
and particulars. Address, 8,140, Jewisb 
Chronicle offics. 
A* Experienced HOUSEKEEF EL 
wanted in a smal house, where other 
servants are kept; must have first-class 
references; one child only. Address, 8,141, 
Jewish Chronicle office. 
ADAME JAY, high class 
costumier, has vacancies for one OF 
two apprentices, business thoroughly taught, 
small premium required, returnable in wages. 
Sabbaths and Holidays given. Apply, 10, 
Ferntower-road, Canonbury, N. 


ANTED PARTNER with capital. 

for long established and wel! 

secured furniture business. For particulars, 
address, 8,077, Jewish Chronicle Office. 
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BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


1 ENDSLEIGH STREET, Russell 
Square, W.C.—Boarding Establish- 
ment. Dining and drawing-rooms; large 
lofty bedrooms ; bath ; first-class cooking and 
attendance ; terms from 30/- per week ; non- 
residents may join the table by previous 
atrangement.—The Misses HARRIS. 


3: LEINSTER SQUARK, Hyd® 

Park,—Board-Residence for Jewis® 
families and gentlemen. Exoellent cuisine 
family life; moderate terms; five minute® 
from Tube, electric railway, motors; 
omnibuses, Synagogue, Westbourne Grove. 


33 BALFOUR ROAD, Highbury 

New-park, N.—Board end Residence 
in a comfortable home, with easy access to 
City and West End; bath (hot and cold) ; 
terms moderate. 


4 () GOWER - STREET, Bedford- 


square, W.C. — Board-Residence ; 
comfortable home in lady’s weli-appointed 
house ; not orthodox; most convenient for 
city and West-end. 


5 BELSIZE-PARK-GARDENS.— 
The Misses SOMERS, have now 


only one large room vacant, suitable for | 


married couple, or two friends, Telephone, 
242 PO. Hampstead. 


18 SUTHERLAND - AVENUE, 

MAIDA VALH.—Private high 
elass Residence for gentlemen and families, 
in lady’s well appoiated house; beautiful 


electrio light ; partial board 


double rooms 50/-, Telephone 
No., 1,376, P.O. Hampstead 


| (NO EXTRAS) in refined 
English family; young society ; 
get excellent oooking; liberal table; 


reakfast ; late dinner; full board Saturday , 


and Sunday.—2l, Ridley-road, adjoining 
Dalston-junotion. 


ELGRAVE HOUSE, 49, Oxford- 
road, Kilburn, N.W.—First-floor well- 
furnished bed-rooms, newly decorated and 
refurnished dining and drawing-room ; every 
home comfort ; terms very moderate. 
EST HAMPSTEAD.—A_ ecom- 
fortable home in lady’s private house, 
2 minutes from 2stations and ’buses; good 


cooking and attendance (bath h. and o.).— 
14, Sherriff-road. 


M IDA VALE.—A City gentle 
man can be accommodated with 
. board residence in an English 
ewish family ; everv home comfort; young 
society; large bedroom; inclusive terms 
25s. Address, 7,237, Jewish Chronicle office, 
COMFORTABLE HOME offered 

in lady’s well-appointed private house 
(neighbourhood Maida Vale); suit married 
couple or two or three friends. Address, 
B. H., c/o Library, Clifton-road, Maida 


Vale. 
BOARD and Residence in private 


family ; one or two ladies or gentle- 
men received ; tarms from 21s.; easy access 


to City and West Knd.—48, Portsdown-road, 
Maida Vale. 


OARD - RESIDENCE. — A com- 
_.fortable home in private family 
(English); large double room; suit married 
couple or friends; bath (hot and cold); every 
convenience; terms moderate.—K. Magnus, 
65, Richmond-road, Dalston, N.E. 
OARD-RESIDENCE.—A_ comfort- 
able home in lady’s well-appointed 
house ; strictly orthodox; most convenient 
for city and West End.—Mrs. v. Staveren, 
50, Dennington Park-road, West Hampstead. 


HOARD - RESIDENCE. — Vacancy 
for one or two boarders; every home 
comfort studied ; very moderate terms; good 
cooking, strictly kosher; bath; easy access 
to all parts.—34, Vioctoria-road, Kilburn, 


(NOM FORTABLE furnished bedroom 
6/- weekly, or two friends 8/6, partial 
board if required; use of drawing-room, 


pond ; bath (hot and cold).—Apply, Mrs. | 


wis, 205, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 
LET.—Two furnished Bedrooms, 
or bed and sitting room; bath (hot 
and cold); board if required; five minutes 


from Brixton Station ; terms very moderate. 
—99, Railton-road, Brixton, 8 Ww. 


A YOUNG refined English family 
(musical), wish to take 3 boarders; 
bath; good cooking; home comforts; 2 


V ACAN CY for one gentleman or 
two friends; every comfort ; bath (h. 
& ©.) 5 late dinners; homely circle; two 
minutes to station, one to "bus and tram, 
terms moderate.--4, Pyrland-road, Canonbury 


UBLIN.—To Travellers, etc., 
kosher dinners, strictly orthodox, 
Mrs. B, Moissel, 17, Victoria-street, 


RIGHTON.—Board and Residence 
facing sea and Palace Pier, well 
furnished, electric light; liberal table. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Solomon, 20, German-place. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 


RIGHTON, 14, Regency-square.— 
Superior Board and Residence ; only a 
limited number taken. 


OUTHSEA. — Orthodox Jewish 

Boarding House, ‘‘ Glendon,”’ 23, Nightin- 

ale-road; facing sea and pier; home com- 

orte; bath; moderate inclusive terms,— 

Proprietress, Mrs. A, Ehrenberg. Telephone 
No. National 693x. 


(17 ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Fine win- 
ter health resort; English lady would 
be glad to receive io her well-apppointed resi- 


dence 2 or 3 paying guests; 3 min. rail and 
sea. Address, §,134, Jewish Chronicle office, 


MISS KATE LYONS, 
‘“GLENLEON.” 


122, Kings’ Road, 
(Formerly the Contineatal Hotel). 
Faeing West Pier, with 2 handsome Verandahs, 
The only Jewish Boarding House On the front. 
Authenticated perfect Sanitation. Home 

somforts; inolusive and moderate terms. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TY\UITION.—Butler Smith, B.A., 

B.So., London, visits or receives; all 
examinations; specialist in mathematios , 
geometrical drawing; highest references, 
1, Dynham-road, West Hampstead, 


OICKE PRODUCTION, Violin, 

Pianoforte and Harmony.—Mr, 
ARTHUR FRIBDLANDER, A.R.C.M., 
receives or visits private pupils and prepares 
candidates in the above subjects for the 
examinations of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of 
Music; highest references; tostimonials 
from Sir Hubert Parry, Bart. (Director of 
the Royal College of Music), Sir Frederick 
Bridge and other eminent professors. For 
particulars and terms apply 98, Sutherland- 
avenue, Maida-vale, W. 


ISS HANNAH COHEN, 85, 

_ Karlham-grove, Forest Gate, Silver 
Medallist, Forest Gate College of Music, 
prizewinner Stratford Musical Festival, eto. ; 
seeks engagement as piano, soloist and 
accompanist and teacher of pianoforte and 
singing ; terms moderate. 


\ANCING and Physical Culture.— 
| Mr. and Mrs. Lacy Harris teach, 
daily, ballroom, fancy and stage dancing ; 
all the latest and new graceful dances ; 
waltz guaranteed perfect in four lessons ; 
classes for adults and juveniles at elegant 
hall in Maida Vale. Assembly, Saturdays, 
8 to 1130.—37, Bloomfield-road, Maida 
Vale, W. 


é- ERTIFICATED Professor of 
languages (French, German and 
Hebrew), possessing the TNT MIN, is 
open to engagements both at school and 
privately; students prepared for examina- 
tions. Address, 7,485, Jewish Chronicle 
office. 
GOOD HOME FOR CHILDREN, 
ADY and Gentleman (certified 
teachers) of much experience, wish to 
takecharge of one or two children. They 
could attend school or be privately educated ; 
careful religious training ; thoroughly good 
home; healthy p‘rt of London; excellent 


testimonials.— Address, 8,108, Jewish Chroni- 
cle office. 


URSERY GOVERNESS.—Young 

German lady seeks situation as above ; 
good experience and excellent references; 
German, elementary French; good néedle- 
woman.—Address, 8,090, Jewish Chronicle 
office, 2, Finsbury-square, 


OUNG Lady requires situation as 


Governess; English, Hebrew, 
French an 
8,101, Jewish Chronicle office. 


Miss Gertrude Azulay’s 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE, 


KILBURN CONSERVATOIRE, 
GRBVILLE-ROAD, N.W. 
Complete Training and public introduction 
when proficient. ofessional pupils can 
have residence at Oonservatoire. 


Music if required.—Address, 


Great Ealing School, EALING, 


Founprp 1750. 


Three ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition at the 
end of the present year, namely, 
One SCHOLARSHIP of £10 for Boys under twelve. 
» £15 * between twelve and fourteen. 
All the Scholarships are available for TWO YEARS. 


~ In determining the award special weight will be attached to general INTELLIGENCR, 
Applications must be made on or before the lith December. 


” 


More than 600 Certificates (including Scholarships, Prizes, Distinctions, ete.) 


have been gained by Great Ealing School in the examinations of the Universities 
and the great Public Bodies. Boys are prepared for the Professions, the Public Schools and 
Commercial pursuits. The school stands in seven acres of land amid rural surroundings and bracing air 


HeADMASTER—REV. JOHN CHAPMAN, Int. B.A., Lond., and Teachers’ Reg., Bd. of Edn 


CENTRAL CONCERT COMPANY. 


Established 1900 for providing Entertainments for Charitable purposes. 


THE 


Annual Cinderella Dance 


WILL BE HBLD At THB 


CROWN ROOM, HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. : 


Tickets (including Refreshments) Five Swititincs, may be had of any of the 
Committee, or the Hon. Sec., Mr. Lionel Solomon, 86, Petherton road, Canonbury, N. 
Early application for tickrts should be made as only a Limited number will be issued, 


MESDAMES GOLDHILL. 


AUTUMN, 1906. | 


Exceptional Value!! 


£4 18 6 
£4 40 


Evening Gown of Taffeta (any colour) lined Silk 
Semi-Evening Gown of Velveteen - - 


89, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST., W. 


Telephone No. 6718 CENTRAL. 


And 48, FINSBURY PARK ROAD, N. 


‘ANCHOR RELIANCE’ 


LISTS FREE. 


MEWGATE STREFT. E.C. 
The Jewish Colonial Trust. 


Cenducts all kinds of English and Foreigs 
Banking Business. 

Head Office: 10, WALBROOK, E.C. =. 
Branch 41, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, &. T. HIRSCH, Manager. 


RESTAURANT 


154 and 155, Houndsditch 


Telephone (No. 11001 Central). 
Reome fer Weddings, Partice and Meetings. 


_. A. BRITTON AND SONS, 


26 & 27, DUKE STREET, ALDGATE, E.O. 


NOTED FOR THE FINEST COOKING & SALAD OILS, 
HIGH-CLASS PROVISIONS ONLY. 


Spanish Olives in kegs containing about }-gall, 3/6 per keg. 
SHIPPIN COUNTRY ORDERS REORIVE SPERCIAL ATTENTION, 
OuR CLosep om Sumpays aT P.M. Telephone Mo, 259¢ 


This Famous Medicine will cleanse the Blood 
from. all impurities from whatever cause arising. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


ISS ROSE JOSEPH has removed 

_ to 9, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 

Specialist in restoring old and modern laces. 

eaning, mending, transferring ; ostrich 
feathers dressed, &c. 


NURSE and Midwife | 


(Jewess) offers comfortable home for 
Accouchement or Invalid; healthy situa- 
tion.—Mrs. Jago Wess), ‘‘ Clovelly,” 
Clovelly-road, E. Southsea. 


safe Remedy for Eczema, Bad. Legs, Scrofula, Blood 
Poison, Sores of all kinds, Boils, Eruptions, Ulcers, 
Glandular Swellings, &. Of all Stores, &c. Forty 
years’ success. Beware of imitations. 


BLOOD 
MIXTURH. 


Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, and INFLUENZA. 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT. 
Relieve the HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH. 
Clear and give STRENGTH to the voice of SINGERS 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Sold throughout the world at 1/14 per box. 


BROWN’S 
BRONOHIAL 
 TROUCHES 


« 
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TIVOLI HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GRAVESEND. 
Principal 


- Mr. Isidore B. Berkowitz. 


~PROSPECIUS ON ~APPLICATION. 


Hotel, Sillwood Place. 


TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESS-- 


| MR. COHEN'S | 

Dec. 25th, 1906. 
) : wat. BRIGHTON HIPPODROME ORCHESTRA will be in attendance. Musical Director, CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 

if a Refreshments Supplied Free. Terms on Application. 

| TBLEPHONE No.: Telegrams : 

BouRNEMOUTH.” 
| The Proprietress to announce that she will give her 


Annual 26. 


REFRESHMENTS (Free) THROUGHOUT THE EVENING. 


Sea View Hall is the LARGEST JEWISH BOARDING ESTABLISH VENT in Great Britain, standing in tts own grounds, adjoining sea front, containing Ball, Dinin , Drawin3 
and Billiarc Rooms (full size table), Grand Lounge, and Forty Lofty Bedrooms, Shower and Needle Bath. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Inclusive Terms. Close to yhagogue. 


Stabling. Proprietress: Mrs. EVA HYAM. Motor Garage. 


a R Telegraphic Address: “ TWYMAN, BOURNEMOUTH.” 
Telephone No. 744, 
“IRIS HALL.” M le ic Hl, 


WEST CLIFF GARDENS. | 


This Establishment is close to Sea, Pines and Pavilion ; six minutes | 


from Synagogue and Pier. There are large and lofty Bedrooms, Dining, 
Drawing, Smoking, Music and Recreation rooms; Baths (hot and cold) ; BOURNEMOUTH. 
 Proprietress - - Miss FANNY TWYMAN. 
Preprictress eae Mre + LOYHEIM | HIS ESTABLISHMENT stands in its own grounds, sheltered amidst the Pins 
, “‘TauerHows Ix. . ; ‘ Woods of the favourite East Oliff, within two hundred yards of the Sea, and six 
) or Ts. rm oro 
, aKkes piace on EC. 25. Music and Smoke asia well-furnished and commodious Bedrooms, Ba m, &c. 


Miss BOAS, Pennie and Stabling. Book for Central Station. 


LARGE DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS ; SMOKING LOUNGE; 


Bathrooms (h.&c.); Perfect Modern Sanitation; Electric Light. 


1 STRICTLY ORTHODOX. MODERATE TERMS. | 23 wh HOLLAND ROAD py HOVE. 
“Particulars on application to Miss BOAS, 98, Sutherland Avenue. | BOARD AMD: Light tarot throughout 
Tatarsons: Nationat 2742 Hove. 

Eee Apply, Miss JOSEPH. 
"206 

1866. 

RAST Bow RN E. 
PASTRYCOOK, CONFECTIONER. Pine Grange, Trinity Place. 
| Mrs. and Miss LION, 

Gaterer fer Wedding Sreaktasts, Sail 

Ve 63 & 65, MIDDLESEX STREET, ALDGATE. ORTHODOX PRIVATH BOARDING HSTABLISHMENT 
ie Luncheons Served Daily in Restaurant from 12 till 3. Telegraphic Address: “PIONHER, HasTBOURNE.” Telephone: 41x, 

i 4 | Bride Cakes, Ices, Jellies, to order. Tables, Rout Seats, China, Glass, Cutlery, &e., lent on hire | 

ha The Misses A. & S. BOAS (from Westcliff), 


Sunny St. Leonards. 4, FROGNAL, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W. 


“THH RIVIHRA OF ENGLAND. ” Have taken a well-furnished rs at the above address, and will be ‘ae to receive 
visitors. The house is replete with every comfort, containing pad rt drawing and 


ute from all the Finchley Road stations. 


- 


South Aspect. Sea gs the Sea. StrictlyOrthodox. Terms Moderate. Early Application tothe Misses BOAS. 
usi venings. Dancing. Cards, &c., &c. 5 
Mr. & Mrs. A. ABRAHAMS JACOBS’ CELEBRATED | OIL, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, OF ALL SPANISH OLIVES 
Strathclyde,” Warrior Sq., St. Leonards-on-Sea. c& AGORS, 
‘Telephone: 14x Hastixca. Telegraws: “ Sr, 4, ST. PLAOE, ALDGATE, LONDON, B.0. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRAVESEND. 


Lady Principal 


Miss Berkowitz. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Day OF H D ve D | 
Waex, ATR. IVIL DatTR. PORTION, HAPHTORAH. 
Fri. Kislev Nov. 23. 
(30 Days) | NY") 
Sat. 24 Gen. xxviii. 10. to xxxii. 2, Hosea xii, 13 
Sun. 8 25 to xiv. 10. 
Mon. 9 26 
Tues. 10 97 | 
Wed. 11 28 
Thurs. 29 


. This day (Friday) Sabbath commences at 3°30. 
Sabbath terminates to-morrow at 4°46. 


Friday next, November 30th, Sabbath will commence at 3°30. 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
BCONOMICAL, 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. | 


An admirable Food of the finest quality and flavour, 


COCO 


TOWNLEY CASTLE SCHOOL, 


RAMSGATE. 


Officially “Recognised” by H.M. Board of Education. 


Prin Rev. 8. H. HARRIW. 
Rev. @, LEVENE. 
National Telephone, 68 Ramagate. 


DIARY OF | MEETINGS. 


SPECIAL SERMONS TO-MORROW. 


East London Synagogue: Chief Rab}i. 
Montefiore Endowment Synagogue: The Rev. 
Jewish Religious Union: Mr. M. Epstein. 
Jewish Union (East End Branch): Mr. 


The Ilaharin. 


S. Lewis. 


FRIDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 23. 
Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Lecture by the Rev. J. F. Stern, &. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Birmingham Synagogue, Monthly Children’s Service and Address by Rev. G, J. 
Emanuel, 12°15. 
Students’. Union, Soirce, Bonn’s Hotel, 7. 
Jewish ‘Territorial Organisation, Yedidei Ahm Branch, No. 
Redman’s Row, Stepney, 
North East London Jewish Inatitute: Social Evening 7°50. 
Machne Zion, Lecture by Mr. Percy Baker, 20, Old Montague Street, 8. 
Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Lecture by Miss Nettie Adler, 8. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
Redman’s Road Talmud ‘Torah, Annual Meeting, 44. Redman’s Road, Siepaey. 
North East London Jewish Institute, Mare Street, Hackney, Lecture by Mr. Carl 
Stettauer, 7°30. 
Order of Ancient Maccabiw:ans, Jehudah Halevi beacon, Concert, Great Synagogue 
Chambers, 730. 
East London Jewish Communal League, Lecture by Miss Lily H. Montagu, East 
London Synagogue, Rectory Square, Stepney , 030. 
Young Generation of Israel Branch of Ito, Conc ae 4, Great Prescott Street, 
South Essex Jewish Social and Literary Union, Public Hall, 
Forest Gate, Lecture by Rev. D. Wasserviig, 7 


2, Public Meeting, 40, 


7°30. 

Woodgrange Road, 

30. 

Machne Zion, Special Meeting, 20, Old Montague Street, 8. 

Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Concert, . 

Brondesbury Jewish Social and Choral Soc lety, yr. M. A. 
Synagogue Classrooms, Chevening Road, 

West Central Jewish Working Men’s Club, | ‘ublic Meeting, West Central Girls’ Club 


Lecture by Dutch, 


Dean Street, Soho, 330; Lecture by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, atthe club, 13a, 
‘Tottenham Court-road, 8. | 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
Jews’ Temporary Shelter, 8&2, Leman Street, Whitechapel, Ladies’ Committee: 
1215; Executive Comuuittee, 4°30. 


Jewish Board of Guardians, arn pict Allowance Committee (rota), 3 
Conjoint (rota),4; Industrial Committee rota), 
Committee, 
SouthjLondon lowikh Schools, Vowler Street, Walworth Road, Distribution of |’rizes, 4. 
Board of Deputies, Board Meeting, Vestry Room of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, Bevis Marks, 5. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 
Union of Jewish Women, Conference, 50, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 3. 
Jewish Board Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 4. 
Home and Hospital for Jewish Incurables, Board of Management, House of Commons 
(Committee Room 12), 6. 
Jewish Girls’ Industrial School, House Committee, 10, Westbourne Terrace, 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
Sara Pyke House, Committee, 11. 
Jewish Board of Guardians, Fixed Allowarce Committee (rota), 3: Emigration 
Oommittee (rota), 4; Loan Committee (rota), 4; Industrial Committee (rota), 4°30. 
Soup Kitchen, lnv estigatine Committee, 17-19, Butler Street, Spitalfields, 530 


- Russo-Jewish 
{ 30° Executive 


North London Junior Literary and Social Union, Debate, Dalston Synagogue 
Olassrooms, 530. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, House Committee, Hamilton House, 4. 


Jewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 4. 

North London Jewish Literary Union, Lecture by Rev. M. Joseph, Synagogue 
Classrooms, Poet’s Road 30. 

Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Jewish Literary Society, Joint Debate, Board 
Room, Hampstead Synagogue, Dennington Park Road, 8 30. 

East London Synagogue Burial Society, Annual Meeting. East London Synagogue 
Chambers, 8°30. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
Maccabeans, Dinner to Jewish Exhibition Committee, Hotel Great Central, 8°30. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2. | 
Soup Kitchen, Investigating Committee, 17-19, Butler Street, Spitalfields, 11. 


South East London Synagogue Hebrew and Religious Classes, Annual Distribution, 
Classrooms, 3°30. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
Soup Kitchen, Inauguration of season, by Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P., 5. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
Marriage Fostien Society, Election of a Couple, Saunders Hotel, Halfmoon Passage, 8 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
Jewish Board i Guardians, Board Meeting, 5. 


ADVERTISEMENT RECEIVED AS WE GO TO PRESS. 


DEATH.— JOSEPH.—-On the 22nd of November, at 2, Beaumont-street, Mile End 
EvizapetTu Betsy Jossex, beloved mother of Mrs. 8. Levy, 224, Mile End-road ; 
Mrs. H. Lyons, 44, St. Peter’ s-road ; Mrs. W. Gill, 54, Keppel-road, East Ham. 


HERBERT CLARKE, LIMITED, 
G.N.R. COAL DEPARTMENT, KING S CROSS,N.W. 


mumerous Depots in Londen. 
H. O. best Silkstone, 26s.; new Silkstone, 25a; 
Derby, 24s. Coal, 24s. ; kitchen, 238.; nuts, 238. : best hard 228.3 
bright cobbles, 22s.; hard cobbles ‘2le.; stove coal, 198. per ton. 
Special |Quotations for Loads to any Country Station, 
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(LTD). 


Upper St., Islington. 


In Fawns, 
Green, 
Navy, and 
Black. 


Perfect 
Correct Fitting. 
Shape 


PRESENT WEAR, | 
Good Quality. 


Faced Cloths. 
Tailor 


Made. 


Seams. 


GUINEAS. 


THE ROBERTI, 2! 


BROWN, LANGHAM’S 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 


By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, vols., &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2g, net. 


Prospectus on Application) 


*An autobiographic volume of great interest to all concerned in the literary a art history of tie 


Mr. Rossetti is not only himself a poet and a critic of considerable 
nber of a family each member of which is known to fame, and a family which 


for many years was one a the chief centres of interest in the twin worlds of art anil letters.'’— DAILY 
TRELEG 


distinction, but he is an 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


EVE AND THE WOOD 


‘HELEN MANWELL. Gs. 
A new novel by the naiter of that successful book, A Daughter of Thor.” 


-IT HAPPENED IN JAPAN. 


By the BA RONESS @'ANETHAN, wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo and sister of H. Rider 


Haggard. @s. 
** This gracefully written novel of fashionable life”"—SCOTSMAN. 
“A pathetic and truly beautiful story.”- MADAME. 


THE GAIETY OF FATMA. 


By KATHLEEN WATSON. G8. Second Large Edition Now Ready. 
“Fatma, radiant and loving, half Arab, half French, is like a fairy come to earth. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS. 68s. 
“The thing. is so compactly told that it is impossible to miss a line of it, and in its way it stirs the 
pulse like a close ride to the hounds or a stiff finish toa well- fought race. "—STANDA RD, 


THE SUNSET TRAIL. 


By A. H. LEWIB. Gs = Author of “ The President’ and “ Wolfville Days.” Illustrated. 
- The smell of the open air haunts every page. One could hardly say more for such a volume than 


GOD. 


.’—TIMES, 


that it is worthy of comparison with Bret Harte at his best, and that can be said without hesitation.”— 


Daity Ex PRESS. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


MOONS AND WINDS OF ARABY. 


By ROMAWHITE. Ss. “It is a relief at times to come across a book like this, which you 9an read 
without feeling you are wasting your time.” —SCOTSMAN, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON, 2s. net. 
a . Contains a great deal of advice to the beginner. It tells him how to approach editors and 
how to deal with books for rev'ew; it contains notes on the writing of leaders, poetry and novels; it 
discusses the merits and demerits of literary agents, and a hundred other subjects concisely and ia ey 


thoroughly practical spirit, and we have no hesitation in commending its’ purchase to the budding 
author. . . ."—PaLt GAZETTE. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. 


By E. Hi. LACON WATSON, Limp leather, gilt edges, 9g. Gd, net.: clot Bs. Gd. : 
“Mr, Lacon Watson is in his happiest mood in this volome of domestic essays. RNo one since the 


great Elia has so caught the spirit of the essay, humorous, semi-melancholy, quite fanciful, as Mr. 
Watson.” —PALL MALL GAZeTTR 


THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


Gd. vet. By L. AGNES TALBOT. 
An exceedingly pretty little book upon Gardening for young children."—GUARDIAN. 


LITANIES OF LIFE. 


2s. Gd. net. By KATHLEEN WATSON. Fourth Edition. 
A little book c ontaining five short stories, but every one of them is worth reading, and the note a 
all soundssweet and true. The reader will lay down the book, as I did, witli a feeling of profound 
aise and gratitude to the writer.”—Mr. W. T. STEAD. 


BROWN, LANGHAM and Co., hi New Bond Street, W. 
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PURE MILK FOR BABIES 


MitnK FOOD No. 1 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


In the feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the 
utmost importance, for a young infant is quickly upset by 
partially souring milk. The “Allenburys” Milk Foods are 


made from perfectly fresh milk, and the method of manu- 


facture absolutely precludes all risk of contamination with 


noxious germs. <A perfect substitute for the natural food 


of the child is obtained and vigorous growth and health 


are promoted, No diarrhwa or digestive troubles need be 


feared when the 


“Allenburys” Milk Foods are given. 
rhe Milk Foods are made in a minute by the addition of 


hot water only. 


Mitk Foopo No. 2 
FROM 3 TO 6 MONTHS. 


MALTED Fooo No. 3 
FROM 6 MONTHS UPWARDS. 


Pamphlet on INFANT FEEDING (48 Pages) FREE. 


B.8TH TO 3 MONTHS. 


The ‘* Allenburys ”’ Diet is a Milk and 


Cereal Food for. Adults. 


Rev. A. P. 


PERSE CAMBRIDGE 


Whe Chief Rabbi, 6, Oraven Hill, W. 
Whe Haham, 193, Maida Vale, W. oe N.W. 
i. Abrahams, Beq., M.A., Cambridge. 


School for boys aged 10 to 18; Preparatory for boys 6 to 10. 


Jewish House 


I. H. HERSCH, M.A., 


FoOURTHENTH WRANGLER. 


Bate Scholar of Oaius Oollege; Assistant Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of London, and Assistant Master in the Perse School, 


— REFERENCES. — 
|Rev. A. A. Green, 17, Inglewood Road, West 


Bender, M.A. Cape Town. ‘Rev. L 


| r. 
‘Rev 50, N folk 
Bentwioh, Beq., LL.B. Avenue Road, N.W. J. BSc, Park, 


Hartog, 
University of London. 


Gollancs, M.A., King’s College, Leadon. 
Gollancs, MA” University | x. 8. Joseph, 18, Porchester Terrace, W. 


Rev. A. Lowy, Létt.D., 54, Springfield Road, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO Mr. HERSCH, 
8, Salisbury Villas. Station Road, Cambridge. 
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7 
| | | of their youthfa! espousils, have eirnei:the respect of their 
| | fellow men and women, and among them of some. of the 
The NAME GUARANTEES the PURITY, most exalted ani best placed to form an _ impartial judgment. 
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BATTY & Co. 
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LONDON, S.E. 


TRLEPHONS: 
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42 Pap. 


“Smaroy, Lonpow.” 


KOSHER 
Ball Suppers. Wedding Receptions. 
! DINNERS. LUNCHEONS, Eto. 


SEARCY TANSLEY « L10., 


LONDON. 


HIGH-CLASS CATERERS. BRIDE CAKE MANUFAOTURERS, 
FLORISTS. WINE MERCHANTS. 


Comp Ball Furnishers. 


ROOMS ERECTED. 


57, CONNAUGHT STREET, W. 
16, WIGMORE STREET, W. 19, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
- 91, GLOUCESTER ROAD, S.W. QUEEN’S GATE HALL. 


Registered Office: 39, CONNAUGHT STREBRT, W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There is much in the speech cf 
Lord Ko>thschild at the Jews’ 
Free School, on Wednesday, 


with which all Jews will agree. 
It is eminently desirable, as his Lordship said, that the Bill should enable 


teachers to be chosen who will be capable of properly imparting the religious 
instruction they may bé called upon to give. Equally desirable is it that 
teachers in denominational schools should not be debarred by the Bill from 
giving religious instruction if they choose. The question is whether the 
first of these desiderata is not rendered inevitable by the Bill as it stands. 
If ‘‘ facilities,’’ ordinary or extended, are to be given in a school, then it 
is imperative, as a matter of ordinary school efliciency, that the men 
appointed to give the instruction shall be such as will make the facilities 
real and not illusory. In other words, as soon as a school becomes a 


Lord Rothschild aad the 
Education Bill. 


‘* facilities ’’ school the authorities become ipso facto bound to provide the | 


human machinery necessary to carry the arrangement into full effect. The 
second point which Lord Rothschild mentioned is one that might be made 


- part of the amicable compromise to which he refers, and which we ardently 


desire to see. We believe that with moderation on both sides some basis of 


agreement may yet be evolved, and we are glad to see the reports in the 


press that the prospects of a friendly understanding are more promising than 
they recently appeared to be. 


and Mrs: Bischoffsheim 


will receive the warm con- 


gratulations of 
munity on the celebration of their golden wedding. The name of 


Bischofisheim has always stood for wide philanthropy, and profound regard 


A Notable Golden Wedding. 


for the Jewish cause. Without the community, as within, the kindly 


couple, who to-day in the meljow autumn of life renew the joy 


the com-. 


primarily directed against Rassian Jews. 


It is characteristic of their thought forthe afll.cted that they should have 
signalised the fiftieth year of their favoured union by the distribution of a 
large sum of money among the benevolent institutions with which they are 
connected. With that indifference to creed or sect which marks the best 
traditions of Jewish philanthropy the dignified and fortunate pair are 
devoting their largess to Jaw and Gantile alike. Indeed it will be 
noted that four-fifchs of the sum (£100,000) which is being bestowed 
in charity is given to non-sactarian institutions, and one-fifth to Jewish 
objects. The two-fold nature of the duties of the Jew, to his race 
especially and to humanity at large, is thus happily recognised. 


The attendance at the annua] 
meeting of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association last Sunday was 
It is a strange thing, and a matter for serious reflection, 
that at a time of great tension and crisis in Jewish destinies, when, as the 
Chief Rabbi said, members would have been expected to assemble in their 
hundreds, only a score or so of pedple put in an appearance. The weather 
no doubt was in fault. Bat we cannot lay all the blame upon the broad 
shoulders of the elements; and we mast look elsewhere—perhaps to a 
weariness of the o'd old thems, and the old old impotence for the real cause 
of the scanty attendance. Yet this is hardly the moment for despair; and 
it is satisfactory to see that memoers of the Anglo-Jewish Association are 
asking for larger and more vigorous action in the cause of down-trodden 
Jewry. It is quite clear that if some impression is to ba made 
on the state of tiings in Rassia and Ro>amania the Jaws them- 
selves mush unite for the purpose of furthering the work. The 
Chief Rabbi, on Sunday, app2aled. for ‘‘ concerted action’’ between the 
Jewish communities of the world; and Me. Greenberg, wao made the 
welcone announcement that the proposal for a General Jewish Organisation 
had not been dropped, pointed o1t very reasonably that the first thing which 
Jews must do must be to organise th3mselves and come to definite con- 
clusions upon the urgent problems that confroat them. Taen would be the 
time, he argued, to see waether some conjoint action by the Powers could 
not be taken in rasp3ct to ths Jawish quastion. We believe that some such 
action is imp3ratively necassary. The time was never more propitious. In 
the United State;, for instance, a repraseatative body of the Jaws of the 
country has just been formed for the expreis purpose of protecting and 
advancing the rights of oppressed coreligionists ; and one of its aims is to 
Co-operate in this work with any existing bodies in America or elsewhere. 
Here, surely, is an unprecedented opportunity for combining the great 
inflaence and power of Ams3rican Jaws with those of their European 
brethren, and it would be culpable to neglect it. 


The Need and the Hour. 


lamentably small. 


In another sense the oppor- 
tunity is an excellent one. 
Engiand and America have 
passed Acts of Parliament largely and so far as Eagland is concerned 
That these measures have failed 
may be seen from the continued anti-alien agitation in both countries. Is 
not the time ripe for English and American Jews supported, if possible, by 
their brethren e'sewhere, to point ous to their countrymen that the only way to 
prevent the Russian stream from flowing to these shores is, not by futile Alien 


Acts, but, so to speak, by turning it off at the main; by stemming it at its 
source ? 


The Powers and Russia. 


countrymen to insist on humane treatment for their Rassian coreligionists, 
if they wish the Rassian Jew to remain at home? The trouble, expanse, 
and, according to English anti-aliens, the positive injury to native interests, 
involved in the Jewish imnigcation, to say nothing of the hurt inflicted by 
pogroms upon Christian civilisation, give Great Britain and America a 
diplomatic locus standi at St. Petersburg ; and the occasion should be seized 


by thea Anglo-Jewish Associatioa, in conjunction with similar bodies abroad, 


to strike a blow for their brethren in distress. M2anwhile one can only 


agree with Mr. Claude Moatetiore in his belief that the Jewish Colonisation 


Association must help Jews who are still in Russia as well as those who have 
emigrated. Tae ain of the Rassian persecution is extermination by means 
of degeneration. If this abominabte policy sacseeds taere will be no fitting 
human material for the morally exacting work of colonisation, and the 


Jewish Colonisation Association must therefore coatinue its work of salvage 
within the Russian borders. 


The report of the Board of 
Deputies gives abundant 
testimony to the work that 
The members of the Board and 


The Board of Deputies. 


has hai to be perform:d daring the year. 


its officers have, as the report claims, ‘‘ had their hands full of onerous and | 


anxious work involving much personal labour and s:2lf-sacrifice.”” As the 
community has grown, numbers of new questions have arisen; and the 
Board ha; risen to the occasion ina minner that mast command geaeral 
admiration. Besides its ordinary routine work, it has had to busy itself 
with the collection of pro-Jewish evidence for the 


| Sanday 
Trading Committee; with the . defence of Jewish 


interests 


in the matter of education and Shechita ; ; with guarding the rights 
of immigrants ; with protecting Jewish interests in connection with the 
| Marriage with Foreigners Bill;-with endeavours to further the cause of 


In other words, should they not unitedly call upon their fellow-. 
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oppressed Jews abroad; and with a number of other tasks which make a 
perpetual demand upon its vigilance and its zeal. And all these questions 
have been handled with an admirable combination of discretion and zeal. 
If there is one feature more than another which renders this record 
noteworthy, it is the fact that this defensive organisation, with 
its numerous burdens, is run for the very small sum of £449 
—gurely as cheap an organisation as the community has ever possessed. 
In the circumstances, the Board’s appeal for an increase in its 
reserve fund deserves sympathetic consideration, particularly in view of its 
constant liability to heavy expenditure for the ‘‘ prompt and effective pro- 
tection of Jewish rights.’’ The Board, we are told, now represents a 


larger number of congregations than ever before. We can only rejoice at 


this expansion and look forward to the time when every congregation in the 
United Kingdom will be represented at its deliberations. It is all but a year 
gince its first annual meeting took place. The second annual meeting will 
be awaited with much interest, and it would be an excellent thing if 
some great provincial centre could be chosen for the holding of the 
gathering. 


At the discussion at 
the Maccabzeans last 

7 Sunday Mr. B. S. 
Straus, M:P., made the important announcement that ‘‘ there was a move- 
ment on foot to arrange that Jewish members of Parliament should be 
invited to meet together and discuss all important Jewish questions before 
they went prominently before the public.’’ We devoutly wish success to 
this proposal. The project is long over-due. It is useless to disguise the 
fact that the Jewish community has felt surprise and regret at the failure of 
those members of their creed who occupy seats in Parliament to combine 
for the discussion of matters of Jewish interest and the protection of the 
rights of their coreligionists. It is, of course, quite true, as one of the 
speakers said on Sunday, that these Jewish members of Parliament were 
elected to look after imperial affairs, and the idea of a political Jewish 
party in the House of Commons need only be mentioned to be repudiated by 
every Jew in this country. But there are a large number of questions 
directly affecting Jews in regard to which common action by Jewish members 
of the legislature is not only not to be condemned but is imperatively called 
for. Parliament itself would-welcome some clear and united guidance from 
its Jewish members upon these matters, and it is nothing less than‘a mis- 


Jewish M.P.'s and Jewish Interests. 


- fortune that the legislature should be asked to deal with problems of great 


Jewish concern in the face of divided opinions among the Jewish members, 
or even without any guidance at all as to the real wishes of the community. 
It is possible that here and there, as in the case of the Aliens’ question, 
party divisions may disturb the harmony of the Jewish members of 
Parliament. But in most questions—Sunday Closing, Shechita, Natarali- 
sation, Russian and Roumanian affairs, and so forth—no vital differences are 
to be feared ; while even in the case of the Aliens question a great deal of 
wrong and heart-burning might have been avoided if successive Govern- 
ments had had an organised Jewish parliamentary body to go to for 
information and advice. If, at the same time, this body could act in close 
co-operation with the Board of Deputies, as was suggested at the Maccabzeans 
debate, both organisations would be immeasurably strengthened with 
advantage not only to Jews, but also, we firmly believe, to the country at 


large. 


The debate at the 


Maccabeans and the Aliens Act. Maccab:eans which 


was raised by a power-_ 


ful paper by Mr. Bentwich on the Aliens Act will be of the utmost value 
if it brings to the notice of the community the necessity of determining its 
future attitude towards the Act. During the last half-year or so, an 
attempt has been made to imparta more humane spirit to its administration, 
though as the Board of Deputies points out in its letter to the Home Secre- 


tary, injustice and wrong are still being committed. But we must not be 


lulled into a false sense of security by this humane intervention of the 
Home Department. The point of Mr. Bentwich’s'paper is that the Act is 
a mere skeleton, which owes its administrative flesh, and its life, so to 
speak, to the Home Secretary for the time being. It is the Home Secretary 
who clothes it with rules and regulations and instructions ; and it 
depends upon the spirit which he breathes into it whether or not it is to 
become a misfortune and a curse to innocent people. Mr. Bentwich 
enumerated a number of particulars in which discretionary powers are 


given to the Home Office, any one of which may enable it to convert the 


Act into an instrument of wholesale and intolerable oppression. The 
economic test alone is capable of being used, or abused, to the infinite hurt 
of immigrants. The monetary minimum may be raised to £10 for instance, or 


impossible tests of the alien’s power of self-support may be imposed. An 
Act which places these vast powers over human beings in the hands of an 
administrative department is not merely destructive of all British traditions, 


it is a weapon unfairly held over thousands of our fellow beings. The 
liberties, the happiness, and the lives of men ought not to be subject to the 
whims and prejudices of a Government bureau, swayed, perhaps, by a gust 
of popular or party prejadice. 


- The Act is, in other respects, 
one of the vaguest that ever 


The Amendment of the Act. 
figured on the statute book 


of this free realm. Mr. Bentwich pointed, eg., to the provision which 
enables an alien to be expelled from the country if he be found to be living 


in insanitary conditions due to overcrowding. Yet there is no definition in 
the Act of the phrase ‘‘insanitary conditions,’’ or the expression 
‘overcrowding’; and although this provision has hitherto remained 
a dead letter—probably because of its very cruelty--nobody can 
tell what living force may be given to it by a Home Secretary 
dependent upon anti-alien votes. What is required is greater 
definition in the Act itself so that too much should not be left to the 
executive power. Indeed we should like to see the economic test removed 
altogether, a course which would put an end to the interminable discus- 
sion as to political refugees. The Home Secretary declares that he has 
no power to establish a receiving house, but all the evidence points to 
the urgent necessity for providing this great desideratum and the Home 
Office should be given the authority to supply it. Beyond this there are 
the other matters raised by the Board of Deputies in its 
letter to the Home Secretary—particularly the absence of legal 
direction at the proceedings. of the Board of Appeal. In this connection, 
one observation of Mr. Stettauer struck us as worthy comment, and the more 


go because he is a member of the Board of Appeal. He observed that a 


political refugee is, from the nature of the case, hardly ever able to prove 
that he is a political refugee. But this remark betrays that, in spite of his 
benevolent intentions, Mr. Stettauer may have fallen into an error of inter- 
pretation which has done much mischief. The Act says ‘‘ prove.’’ It does 
not say ‘‘ prove by documentary evidence ’’ or ‘‘ prove and give corrobora- 
tion.’’ The exigency of the word ‘ prove’’ is satisfied if the refugee tells 
a probable story of political persecution, and is not successfully cross- 
examined or contradicted. Debts and crimes are proved every day in 
British Courts of Justice by one witness, without documents, and though 
corroboration is usefal, when there is contradiction, it is not in itself 
necessary for proof. No doubt the enemies of the aliens often suggest that 
corroboration is necessary, and that the suggestion has been accepted by 
Mr. Stettauer is an example of the evil wrought by the absence of lega! 
help. That considerable support would be forthcoming for a reasonable 
amendment of the Act was testified to both by Mr. Stuart M. Samuel and 
Mr. Straus. According to Mr. Straus, even the Tory members of the 
House, with few exceptions, are in favour of this course, while the change 
which has come over the housing sitaation in East London, with all that it 
means to the local rates, deprives the extreme restrictionists of a weapon 
they put to such effective use several years ago. Probably no better 
opportunity will ever be afforded than that which is offered by the 
existence of the present Parliament. 


| 
The Jewish Historical Society 
The Jewish Historical Society. of England, whose annual 


report was issued a few days 
ago, has had an eventful session. The Whitehall Conference Celebration, 
held last February in commemoration of the 250th anniversary of the 
Whitehall Conference, was an event of the utmost significance to which the 
Society did fitting honour by a function that may truly be described as 
brilliant. So representative and influential a gathering has seldom been 
brought together. Then came the inauguration of the Mocatta Library and 
Museum and the transference of the headquarters of the Jewish Historical 
Society to University College, Gower Street. This arrangement, due to the 
initiative of Professor Hermann Gollancz, serves, in addition to 
providing a convenient local, to bring the work of the Historical 
Society into organic connection with that of the University of London. 
Lastly, the past few weeks have witnessed the opening of a Jewish Exhibi- 
tion in Whitechapel, in the formation of which the Jewish Historical 
Society has taken a leading part. Like its predecossor—the original 
Exhibition held at the Albert Hall in 1887—the present display of Anglo- 
Jewish antiquities must tend to stimulate an interest in the study of Anglo- 
Jewish ilistory. The past year has thus witnessed one of the most 
important sessions in the history of the Society, and the outgoing 
President, Dr. Gollancz (who during his year of office was elected a 


‘Corresponding Member of the American Jewish Historical Society), is 


to be distinctly congratulated on having achieved so successful a record. 
His successor, Dr. Gaster, opened his oflicial year with a thoughtful address, 
which may bear valuable fruit in calling attention to the true spirit 
that should animate historical research in the department that the Society 
has mapped out for itself. The Haham wisely pointed out that local history 
is not to be treated as merely local. The only justification of the study of 
Anglo-Jewish history consists in treating it as a part of general Jewish 
history ; in connecting it with the general currents of Jewish events in 


_ other parts of the world. Unless treated in this broad way, it may tend to 


foster a spirit of exclusiveness and self-glorification, and may do more harm 
than good. One must tread the higher road of historical investigation that 
leads to wider outlooks and more comprehensive views of men and things. Dr, 
Gaster may be accepted as a trusted guide along such high roads, and if 
the principles that he lays down be followed the Society’s work in the 
future is certain to lead to the most fruitful results. 


Apropos of the Jubilee 
celebration of the Bir- 

mingham Congregation, 
Dr. H. Pereira Mendes suggests in a letter printed elsewhere that a hall 
for Anglo-Jewish records should be established, in which documents of 
communal interest now in the possession of individuala may be housed, and 
become accessible to the general public. As an illustration of the utility 
of his proposal he mentions that many items of Anglo-Jewish interest have 
gome into the possession of his own family which, he points ont, has for 


A Hall for Jewish Records. 
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hundred years, been closely identified with the Jewish ministry. Dr. 


Mender, for instance, has original cuttings and circulars con- 
cerning the Birmirgham Congregation, as well as a number 
of pamphlets and books. These he is willing to hand over to any 
institution where they could be at the disposal of students of Anglo- 
Judaica. There is no doubt a large mass of similar material in other 
hands, and many of their possessors would probably be willing to hand 
them over to a publicly recognised institution. But there is surely ro 
reason why a special institution should be created for the purpose. In the 
Mocatta Museum, which was opened a few months ago, we have a ready- 
made home for the documents of which Dr. Mendes speaks ; and those who 
have the control of the Museum would, we are sure, glacly reccive such 
Anglo-Jewish records as may be offered to them. We hope that the spirit 
of Dr. Pereira Mendes’ suggestion will not be lost sight of. 


Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 


MUNIFICENT CHARITABLE BENEFACTIONS. 


From many quarters hearty congratulations will be extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bischoffsheim, who to-day celebrate their golden wedding, 
having been married on the 23rd November, 1856. The marriage took place 
in Vienna, Mrs. Bischoffsheim’s native city, and was solemnised by the 
famous Mannheimer. The name of Bischoffsheim is a household word 
in charitable and communal effort. Husband and wife have both identi- 
fied themselves so intimately with public movements for the benefit of 
humanity, and their union has been fraught with such widespread bless- 
ing to others, that the happy event we record will be regarded with general 
and sympathetic interest. 


Mr. Bischoffsheim belongs to a family of distinguished financiers and 
»hilanthropists. The founder of this family, Raphael Nathan Bischoffs- 
1eim, was born in 1773 at Bischoffsheim-on-the-Tauber, whence the 


MR. AND MRS. 


family name. During the French Revolution he migrated to Mayence, 


where he became President of the Jewish community. In a list drawn 
up in 1803 he appears among the twenty-five foremost Jews from among 
whom the authorities were to choose notables for the great Sanhedrin of 


Paris. Raphael Nathan Bischoffsheim had two sons. The elder, Louis 


(father of Mr. Henry L. Bischoffsheim), founded a bank in Amsterdam, 
with branch houses in Antwerp, London and Paris. The latter city ulti- 
mately became the headquarters of his financial operations, and the 
fortune which he acquired was largely devoted to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes. The younger brother, Raphael Jonathan (father of 
‘Baroness de Hirsch) settled in Belgium, opening banking-houses in 
Antwerp and Brussels, both of which had a phenomenal success. He 
rendered enormous financial services to the Belgian Government, by whom 
he was exceptionally honoured and trusted. He was a member of the 
Belgian Senate, a prominent worker in the Jewish community, and after 
his death the street in which he had lived was named after him, 
Boulevard Bischoffsheim.” 


Louis Bischoffsheim of Paris had two sons—Raphael Louis 
and Henry Louis—and both were born in Amsterdam. Raphael 
Louis settled in Paris, where’ attained distinction not 
only as a banker but likewise as a public-spirited citizen. Deeply 
interested in the advance of astronomical: science, he founded and 


endowed one of the finest observatories in Europe. We recorded his death 
last May. 


His younger brother, Henry Louis, was born in 1829.. The London 
branch of his father’s business had been founded ‘in 1836, under the 
management of his uncle, 8. H. Goldschmidt, a President of the Alliance 
Israéhte. At the age of 20, Mr. Bischoffsheim leit his native city of 
Amsterdam, and came to London to join the London branch of hjs 
father’s business, then being managed by his uncle. The financial opera- 
tions of the firm were of considerable magnitude. The aris 
Bischoffsheims financed the Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Midi, the 
Société Générale de la Banque des Pays Bas, the Crédit Foncier Colonial, 
the Franco-Egyptian Bank, and other enterprises. Subsequently Mr. 
Bischoffsheim devoted himself to financial business in London on his 
own account. Mr. Bischoffsheim was twenty-seven years of age when he 
married Clarissa Biedermann, of Vienna, a sister of Mrs. M. A. Goldschmidt, 
Mrs. James Stern, and Mrs. M.Langenbach. The founder of the Biedermann 
family, Michael Lazar Biedermann, was a prominent merchant in Vienna, 


and took an active interest in the affairs of the Jewish community of 
that city. | 

We are specially concerned to note the generous uses to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Bischoffsheim have put their large fortune, and the many ser- 
vices they have rendered the community in the course of their public- 
spirited career. Their chief communal benefaction is the Daneswood 
Sanatorium for Jewish Consumptives at Woburn Sands, in Bedfordsisire, 
which they equipped and presented to the Jewish community in the 
summer of 1903. It had been the intention of their relative, the late 
Baroness de Hirsch, to establish a hospital for Jewish consumptives. 
Difficulties, however, stood in the way, and the project had to be aban- 
doned. The Clara Baroness de Hirsch Convalescent Home at Tudor 
House, Hampstead, was substituted, and of this institution Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim is President. Mr and Mrs. Bischoffsheim were, however, 
still impressed with the urgent need of a sanatorium for Jewish con- 
sumptives for the reception of curable cases, and it was to give effect 
to their wishes that Daneswood was acquired and _pre- 
sented to the community. It is administered as a branch of the Conva- 
lescent Home (founded in memory of Judith Lady Montefiore), of which 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim is likewise President, and down to the end of 1905 
it had admitted 136 patients. 


Mr. Bischoffsheim is a Trustee of the Jewish Convalescent Home and 
likewise of Tudor House. To the latter institution he presented a 
Children’s Wing, with twelve beds and all its appointments, in memory 
of his cousin. He is the founder and sole owner of the Metropolitan Hos- 

ital Ambulances, which have been erected in various parts of, London 
for rendering first-aid to the injured. He is Treasurer of the Twentieth 


Century League, and one of the founders of the Twentieth Century Club ~ 


in Stanley Gardens. Formerly Mr: Bischoffsheim was on the Committee 
of the Jews’ Free School, the Council of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
and the Roumanian Committee. There are few movements going forward 
in the Jewish community to which he has not rendered generous financial 
assistance. To the recent Jubilee Commemoration Endowment Fund of 
Jews’ College he presented through the Chief Rabbi the munificent 
donation of £1,000. 


Mrs. Bischoffsheim has always taken a very active part In communal 
and general public work. In addition to the institutions already men- 
tioned, she is a Vice-President of the Union of Jewish Women, a member 
of the Ladies’ Committee of the Jews’ Free School. the Jews’ Infant Schools, 


BISCHOFFSHEIM. 


and the Ladies’ West End Charity. She is the Vice-President of the Ladies’ 
Committee of the Anglo-Jewish Association. She is likewise on the Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Provident Medical Dispensaries’ Association, 
of the Victoria League, of the North-Eastern Hospital for Children, and 
the Victoria Park Consumptive Hospital. She is an original member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose 
League, and she is a “Friend” of the Middlesex Branch of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Help Society. 

Bute House, South Audley Street, formerly the residence of the 
Marquis of Bute, where Mr..and Mrs. Bischoffsheim have had the honour 
of entertaining the King of England, is a meeting-place for all that is 
best and most representative in English society, and serves at the same 
time as a centre of philanthropic effort. Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim ‘also 
entertain largely at the Manor Lodge, Stanmore, where they have their 
country-seat. Their daughter, Lady Desart, is Treasurer of the Industrial 
School for Jewish Girls, a member of the Committee of the Jewish Conva- 
lescent Home, and is connected with many other philanthropic movements. 

We are able to make the interesting announcement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim intend to commemorate their golden wedding by munificent 
charitable benefactions. The sum of £100,000 will be divided among certain 
charities already designated, in which they take a special interest and 
with which they are officially connected. £20,000 of this sum will go to 
Jewish charities, and the remainder to undenominational charities for the 
benefit of Jews and non-Jews alike. Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim will like- 
wise signalise the occasion by special treats to the inmates of the Jewish 
Convalescent Home, the Daneswood Sanatorium, and Tudor House. We 
are informed that the Daneswood Sanatorium will benefit to the extent 
of £10,000, in 4 per cent. Preference Stock of the Central London Railway. 

The Committee of the Judith Lady Montefiore and Clara Baroness de 
Hirsch Convalescent Homes will to-day present an address of congratu- 
lation to Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 


Tus Alpha Literary and Dramatic Club gave a concert on Sunday at Mansfield 
House, under the direction of the Misses E. and 8. Stein. 


At a members’ meeting of the East London Jewish Communal League, it was 
decided to form a branch of the “League of Mercy” in connection with the Society. 
The following were elected officers: Mr. A. Horwitz, Chairman; Miss Goldman, Vice- 
Obairman ; Councillor B. J. Friend, Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. 8. J. Bloch, Hon. 
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OBITUARY. 


DR. GUSTAVE SCHORSTEIN. | 
General pity is felt for the untimely death of Dr. Gustave Isidore 
Schorstein, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., the eminent physician and authority on 
phthisis, which 
yi happened late on 
4 «though he. was no 
older than forty- 
three he had already 


attained the summit 
of his profession. As 
physician of the Lon- 
don and Brompton 
Hospitals, the 
possessor of a large. 
private practice, and 
in many other capaci- 
ties, he was widely 
known and held in 
the highest esteem 
by all classes, both 
within the commu- 
nity and without. His 
work at the London 
Hospital more par- 
ticularly brought him 
into sympathetic 
relations with the 
Kast End poor, many 
of whom he_ gene- 
‘rously visited in 
their own homes, and 
who repaid 
zealous devotion 
with the keenest 
appreciation. His 
death creates a void 
which will not easily 
be filled. Dr. Schor- 
stein was one of 
three children of the 
late LazarSchorstein, 
who died in 1884. His 
gifted sister, Therese, 
| became the first wife 
The Jate Dr. G. Schorstein. of Mr. Claude G. 
| Montefiore. He was 
born in Paris on the 8th May, 1863. Some years afterwards, when war broke out 
between France and Germany, the family removed from Paris and settled in 
London. Dr. Schorstein received his early education at the City of London 
School, becoming one of those favourite pupils of Dr. Abbott, with whom the 
e : distinguished headmaster maintained affectionate relations long after they 
a left school... His brilliant career at the City of London School ended with his 
ee : gaining an open studentship at Christchureh, Oxford, in 1881. He took 
a first class in Moderations anda second class in the Final Classical School, 
and he graduated in 1885, proceeding in due course to the degree of M.A. 
After taking his Bachelor’s degree he remained for some 18 months at 
Oxford, supporting himself by tutoring, and at the same time pursuing his 
own studies in anatomy and physiology. At one time he had intended to 
enter the Jewish ministry, but he now finally decided vpon a medical career. 
On leaving Oxford, he entered the London Hospital as a third year student. 
He graduated M.B.and B.Ch. in 1889, and in 1891 he became a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. In 1897 he was elected a Fellow, and in 1904 
he took the degree of M.D. at Oxford. Meanwhile, his progress at the London 
Hospital had been exceptionally rapid. Shortly after qualifying in 1889, he 
held the posts of house physician and house surgeon. In 1894 he was 
appointed assistant physician to Sir Stephen Mackénzie. He held this post 
for ten years, and was made full physician in 1905. The London Hospital was 
not the only hospital with which he was connected. The special attention 
which he gave to consumption led to his being appointed assistant to 
the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest in the City Road, and 
at a later period he became physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. As already suggested, his profound 
medical knowledge was freely placed at the service of his poorer coreli- 
gionists, and particularly the foreign poor, with whom he could converse in 
their native Jargon. He was an active member of the Sanitary Committee 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians. In the recent reorganisation of that 
committee, whose work is now largely concentrated upon the prevention of 
consumption, he rendered valuable aid to Mr. David Schloss and Mr. Michael 
Green. During the past session he delivered a popular lecture at the Beth 
Hamidrash on * Tuberculosis and its Prevention.’ Some idea of the beneficent 
work which for many years he had been doing among the Jewish poor of the 
East End may be gathered from the part he took in the Jewish Educational 
Conference held at the Central Synagogue in June, 1898. In the course 
of a discussion on the Chedarim and Talmud Torahs, Dr. Schorstein delivered 
a@ speech, which we described at the time as “masterly and pathetic,” 
depicting the grave evils for which they are responsible. “The system does 
not work,” he explained in glowing accents, “and therefore it must come to 
an end. I feel that we are on the verge of rather a big disaster with 
regard to these East End Jews. The pupils of these schools come to me 
pallid, washed out, without joy in life. The excessive brain work which the 
system encourages ends in brain fag. It is a terrible thing to be able to say 
that a child of eight knows as much asa child of thirteen. We must put astop - 
to this hopeless overwork. The result is disastrous.” The speech created an 
immense sensation. At one time he was offered the post of President of the 
newly-reorganised Home for Jewish Incurables, which he only refused in 
deference to the wishes of the London Hospital authorities. 


1 Dr. Schorstein himself lived a very exhausting life, the effects of 


Ms 


which told upon a constitution enfeebled by disease. For some years 
he had been suffering from diabetes. The progress of his malady was, 
— however, arrested by an annual visit to Carlsbad and the Engadine, 
y from which he usually returned refreshed for his arduous duties. His 
growing reputation caused him to be in much demand, and he 
struggled manfully to meet the many calls upon his energy. At the 
commencement of this year he was in almost constant attendance upon his 
nephew, Leonard Montefiore, who was taken seriously ill at Clifton, and 
whose life--humanly speaking--he saved by his devoted skill. Last 
¥ : summer he again visited Carlsbad, but he returned without having 
oti recuperated his strength. Some weeks ago, we announced’ that 
he was seriously ill, and from that time he grew gradually 


worse, A week before he died he resigned his positions at the 
London and the Brompton Hospitals. He passed peacefully away at his 
residence in Portland Place in the presence of his mother and sister and 
brother-in-law. Dr. Schorstein will not only be missed in London, but like- 
wise in Oxford, where he greatly contributed, by his enthusiasm and 
remarkable organising powers, to make the Oxford Medical School a great 
centre of activity. He owed his success as a physician quite as much to 
his force of character. his geniality of disposition and his general culture, 
as to his special medical knowledge. He was a widely-read man, and took 
an interest in many things outside his profession. His conversation was 
distinctly elevating. To come in contact with him was to feel oneself in the 
presence of a fine personality. His love of children and animals was a notable 
trait in his character. His professional colleagues and all who worked with 
him spoke of him as “a great moral force.” He will be sadly missed in 
many quarters, but to his family and personal friends his loss is incalculable, 

The Chief Rabbi, speaking at the annual meeting of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association last Sunday, after the address of the President, Mr. Claude G. 
Montefiore, said: | 

We especially appreciate the words to which the President has 
given ‘utterance, as we know that he is bowed down by the 
sore bereavement which has befallen him in the death of his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Schorstein, who has been taken away prematurely~--so gifted a 
man, who asa physician has worked so strenuously in alleviating the ills 
to which our poor humanity is heir, and to which he has at so early an age 
succumbed. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the Gentlemen's 
Committee of the Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women 
held last Sunday :— 

That the members of the Gentlemen's Committee of the Jewish Association for the 
Protection of Girls and Women desire to place on record their sorrow occasioned by 
the death of their colleague and honorary medical adviser, Dr. G. Schorstein, whose 
co-operation and services they so greatly valued. They also desire to express their 
deep sympathy with the members of Dr. Schorstein’s family and with their esteemed 
colleague, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, upon the sad loss of a relative whose high-minded 
and kindly characteristics, combined with great knowledge, endeared him so widely. 


AN APPRECIATION. 

May I be permitted to add a few words to your obituary notice of the 
late Dr. Schorstein, in ordcr to bear tribute to the kind and generous con- 
sideration he always evineed to the poor throughout his all too brief career 
as a consulting physician. When I Jearnt, on Sabbath last, in the Jewish 
Ward of the London Hospital that this distinguished member of the Hospital 
staff had passed away, 1 could not but recall the oceasions when he cheerfully 
responded to the applications I made to him from time to time to place his 
services at the disposal of the humble folk in East London, who would have 
been unable to approach a medical man of his standing without that letter 
of introduction which only one intimately acquainted with the necessities of 
the case.would be justified in writing. To such cases Dr. Schorstein gave 


his services with all the charm and grace which characterised him and 


naturally won for him the high esteem in which he was held by professional 
colleagues and by his patients of every social class. To none was he more 
ready to extend his knowledge and experience than to the over-worked and 


under-paid members of the teaching profession, and more than one teacher of | 


my acquaintance working in our East End schools will join in this brief 
expression of grateful recognition of the services of the eminent physician 


whose loss is deeply mourned by all who knew him either as a doctor or as a 


man. J.F.S. 
THE FUNERAL. 
‘The funeral was on Tuesday morning from 11, Portland Place. There were 
present : 


Mr. Claude G Montefiore (brother-in-law), Mr. Leonard Montefiore (nephew), the 
Bishop of Dorking, the Revs. Isidore Harris, Morris Joseph and J. |. Stern, Sir 


Samuel Montagu, Lieut-Colonel E. Montefiore, Professor (sler, Drs. Phineas: 


Abraham, Acland, Channell, Cholmondely, Percy Kidd, M. E. Paul, Sidney Phillips 
and Charles Singer, Messrs. E. N. Adler, Birchenough, N. L. Cohen,S Cohen, I. M. 
Farmer, E. L. Franklin, 8. E. Franklin. J. ©. Gilchrist, S. H. Habershon, Lionel 
Jacob, Claude Lousada. Henry I.ucas, E. Montefiore Micholls, Mocatta, L. Samuel 
Montagu, A. R. Moro E. W. Morris, Mansell Moullin, A. B. Roxburgh, J. Sherry, 
J. F. Smith, Oswald J. Simon and Arthur Stiebel. 


The London and Brompton Hospitals and the Jewish Association for the Protec- 
tion of Girls and Women were officially represented. | | 


Dr. Bertram Abrahams was unavoidably prevented from attending. 


Prior to the removal of the body the Rev. Morris Joseph made the follow- 
ing announcement: I am desired by the executors of the late Dr. Schorstein 
to state that, in deference to Mrs. Schorstein’s strong objection to cremation, 
they have reluctantly.decided to inter his remains instead of cremating 
them as he had directed. 

: The interment was at the Golder’s Green Cemetery of the 
West London Synagogue. The first part of the burial service 
was read by the Rev. Morris Joseph, who also delivered the follow- 
ing address: A common sorrow of no ordinary magnitude has brought us 
here. A fine spirit has been taken from us; a noble life has reached its 
earthly end. Friendship, affection, love, have lost a cherished object, one 
that truly deserved all their lavished riches. More than twenty years ago I 
paid my first visit to Oxford. Our departed friend was then only an under- 
graduate. But we already recognised his great qualities of brain and heart, 
and formed the highest hopes of his future career. To say that he did 
not disappoint those hopes, that he amply fulfilled the promise of his youth 
and early manhood, is to say but the barest truth. There was a time 
when he had thoughts of entering the Jewish ministry, and if he had carried 
out the idea, how greatly would he have adorned that sacred profession ! 
What earnestness, what self-renunciation, what sympathy for human woe, 
what inspiring force of character, would he not have brought to his 


momentous task! But he found his life-work in other directions. He chose 


a vocation which, exercised in the temper which animated him, worthily 
rivals the ministry in the beneficence of its aims and its achievements. 
It is a vocation which has ever been invested for the Jew with peculiar 
sanctity, and one to which he has deemed it a high privilege to devote 
himself. For him the physician has ever been a minister of God, 
and the healing task a noble service of humanity. It was in this 
light that our dear brother regarded his work ; some such consideration it 
was that drew him to it. A man eminently sincere in all things, he was 
distinguished by the quality which we are accustomed to call the scientific 
conscience. Because he was true to himself, he was true to his calling. 
Never was hesatisfied with putting only one hand to his work, with half-hearted 


endeavours after truth. He gave his whole self to the quest, knowing that. 


this was his primal debt to the profession he had embraced. But to this 
intellectual sincerity he added a deep love for his fellow-men. To a powerful 
and noble mind there was linked a compassionate heart-—a heart sensitive 
to the world’s pain, eager to lessen the sum of it. Ah, how greatly did he 
rejoice whenever he found his kindly efforts blessed with success! To know 
that we have been able to relieve another's suffering, to give strength to the 
feeble, hope to the despairing, life to those who seem appointed to die—what 
more God-like task, what greater joy, can there be than this? And he had 
that joy. Let us thank God that he had it; the recollection of it wil 
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help to moderate our grief, to dull our sense of loss. Need I say — 
what is obvious that his characteristic philanthropy included, 
the whole includes the part, a quick and tender Charity > Often 
would he give precious time in order to extend the benefits of his 
great skill and knowledge to sufferers who had nothing but gratitude to offer 
himin return. And, as | know, these acts were a source of the keenest 
pleasure to him ; unpaid, in the usual sense of the word, they requited him 
with a happiness which he placed among his most cherished experiences. 
He had won a high position in the world of medicine, and seemed on the way 
to greater eminence still. But the wisdom we dare not question has closed 
his career when he was in sight of the goal. He has been taken in the prime 
of manhood, when his intellectual strength and his capacity for service 
seemed greatest, and promised yet richer fruits. It is a tragedy indeed! 
There is something inexpressibly moving in the thought that he who, humanly 
speaking, saved many a life, could not save his own. But if we grieve, it is 
for ourselves, not for him. A man, according to the Rabbinic apologue, loses 
a precious jewel. The loss is his alone; the jewel parts with nothing. It is 
still a precious thing, wherever it may be, and into whatever hands it may 
have fallen. We lament —and rightly lament—for the gracious personality 
that tarried with us awhile, for the fine sense of duty, the high endeavour, 
the tasks of tender mercy, the thought of which cheered and blessed us. But 
he has lived his life, comparatively short though it was ; he has helped, and 
loved, and laboured strenuously; the harvest has come quickly, but it is 
full. What does it matter that life ‘is short? There are those, 
says the Talmud; who win their world ina single hour. No; the loss is ours, 
and yet it is not all loss. Something —much—is still left to us, to remain 
with us always as long as we remember him, and try to live in the light of 
his example. And even of him may we not say more? That full life of his 
has surely broadened out into the ampler, the yet more blessed life which 
Religion promises us “beyond these voices.” May these thoughts help to 


mitigate the grief of those who loved him most, in whose hearts his death 


has created an immeasurable void! And may our Heavenly Father send 
them the healing of His divine consolation in this hour of sore trial! Amen, 
The concluding prayers were read by the Rev. Isidore Harris. 


At the close of the service, the Kaddish was recited by Mr. Claude G. 


Montefiore. 


Dr. W. HEINEMANN. 

A correspondent writes from Dunedin :—The Dunedin community sus- 
tained an almost irreparable lors on September 17th, in the death of Dr. 
Wolf Heinemann, the result of a sharp attack of influenza, acting ona 
somewhat enfeebled heart. His remains were followed to the Jewish 
cemetery by a large concourse of mourners, including several clergymen of 
the Anglican Church, and the scholars of the Selwyn Collegiate School of 
which he was the founder and one of the masters. Dr. Heinemann was 
President of the newly-formed Zionist Society in this city. Some ten years 
ago, during a vacancy in the office of minister of the congregation, he was 


_ teacher of the Hebrew School. His hours of recreation were largely devoted 


to chess, of which he was a brilliant player. Dr. Heinemann was a native of 


_ Malsfeld, Cassel, Germany, where he was born in 1847. .\fter the completion — 
of his studies, he qualitied for positions in the public educational 


department, and after some years’ active work at various German seminaries, 
he studied French literature in Brussels and thereafter proceeded to London, 
where he engaged in his profession for many years. In 1895, Dr. Heinemann 
came to New Zealand with Mrs. Heinemann and their family, and settled in 
Dunedin. He was appointed lecturer in German and Hebrew in the Otago 
University. After a visit to England of some duration, he was on his return 
immediately appointed examiner in Hebrew and German to the same 
University. He was chiefly instrumental in introducing Hebrew as a pass 


subject in the B.A., M.A., and Honours Examination cf the University of New 
Zealand. 


Court Councillor RITTER VON PRAWY. 
[FROM OUR) VIENNA CORRESPONDENT, | 

In Hofrat Dr. Marcell Ritter Frydmann von Prawy, Austria has lost one 
of her most eminent men. The deceased was born of Jewish parents at Jaslo, 
in (suliecia, and remained true to the faith of his fathers. His career was a 
most distinguished one. After having matriculated in honours at the 
gymnasium of his native town, he came to Vienna to study law, and soon 
became known for his brilliancy in debate, the depth and exactitude of his 
knowledge, and for his broad sympathies. These gifts, coupled with mcdest 
though winning manners, fine presence and general kindness to. all) who 
came in contact with him, made him generally loved and es'eemed. He early 
began to devote himself to polities, and it wis home politics which interested 
him most. He began his journalistic, career as a writer on home polities for 
the Fremdenblatt, a semi-oflficial organ, and on the death of Baron Heine, a 
relation of the poet, who was the founder and owner of that paper, and at 
that time chief editor, krydmann was unanimously chosen to be his 
successor. He more than falfilled the expectations of those who appointed 
him to this position some twenty years ago. He was successively named 
Regierungsrat and Hofrat, and was raised. to the rank of knighthood, with the 
title of Von Prawy. Only a few months ago he received further honours, when 
the dignity of Knight Commander of the Order of Francis Joseph was con- 
ferred on him. Many years ago his native town presented him with the 
freedom of the city. 

As a politician Hofrat von Frydmann was distinguished, but he was 
equally distinguished as a pleader in the Superior Courts. It was but natural 
that a man of his broadness of mind and extensive knowledge, coupled with 
a power of inner conception, should choose to be a defender rather than a 
prosecutor. His work, the ‘“ Handbuch der Verteidigung,’ is one of the 
most celebrated books on Austrian Criminal law, and is eagerly studied by 
all who are interested in criminology. He also wrote other works on the 
reform of the Press laws, in which he minutely analysed with masterly 
precision all the laws relating to the Press showing where reform was 
necessary. This work led to many concessions and gave the Press 
broader rights. Only last year he wrote a series of scientific articles on 
political reform and universal suffrage, and before the fatal illness took so 
firm a grip he was engaged in other works, including a new edition of the 
‘Handbuch der Verteidigung.’ Hofrat von Frydmann was a trustee of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, and held other offices, in all of which he distinguished 


himself, for he never took upon himself a duty that he did not wholly fulfil. 


Christian and Jew united to do the deceased gentleman honour in death. 
Many will mourn his loss, besides his widow, Frau Berta Edle Frydmann von 
Prawy and his two children, a son who has just taken his 
degree in law, and a daughter of seventeen who has just matriculated with 
honours. There is no need to give an account of the funeral nor of the 
orations spoken by Regierungsrat Mendl in the name of the Fremdenblatt, 
Edgar von Spiegl, President of the Press Club ‘“ Concordia,” Dr. Klofetz, 
Vice-President of the Elbemiihl, Dr. Ritter von Feistmantel, who bade 
him a last farewell in the name of the Chamber of Advocates, of which he is 
the President; or Dr. Jacob Meisl, the Chairman of the Advocates’ Club. 
They told nothing new, nothing which all who were there} present at the 


Great Central Cemetery in Vienna did not already know; but still all hearts 
were touched because all felt the truth of what was said: he was a good man, 
and ‘as Professor Notnagel aptly said only a good man can be a good 
physician, so only a good man can be a good advocate. And Hofrat Ritter 
von Frydmann was a good man in the fullest sense of the word. 


The Chanucah Military Service. 


We are asked to state that all replies from members of the Navy, 
Regulars, Yeomanry and Volunteer forces should reach the Chaplain not 
later than December 3rd in order that suitable arrangements for the seating 
of the men in uniform may be made. During the past twelve months many 
recruits have joined His Majosty’s forces, and the Rev. Michael Adler would 
feel obliged to receive all their names, so that the orders for the service 
may be forwarded tothem. Mr. Adler would also be glad to hear from all 
Cadets. The Cadet Corps of St. Paul’s School will be represented by 
Lieutenant H. L. Nathan, and also by a squad of eight ladsand a non-com- 
missioned officer, whilst Colour Sergeant A. H. Davis will te accompanied by 
several of the L. R. b.Cadets. As admission to the synagogue will be by ticket 
only to all civilians, including members of the Central Synagogue, early 
application is imperative, the demand being already very large. 

After the Parade there will bea“ high tea” at the Chenies Street Drill Hall, 
to which all branches of the Service are invited. Volunteers (to whom a 
small charge will be made) who desire to attend the tea are requested to 
send their names to Sergeant Duparc, 9, (:rove Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 
In the evening a concert will be given under the direction of Lieut. W. 8. 
Samuel and Mr. H. J. Annenberg, to which all volunteers will be welcome. 
Communications respecting the Concert should be sent to Mr, H. J. Annenberg, 
Warminster Lodge, Green Lanes, N. | | 
General W. H. Mackinnon, C.B., Director of Auxilary Forces, and Sir 
Thomas Brooke-Hitching, Mayor of. Marylebone, have accepted invitations 
to the service. In his letter of acceptance to Mr. Adler, General Mackinnon 
writes : “I look upon your Military Service as a great bond of union for 
Jewish soldiers.” 


London Zionist League.—The winter session of the London Zionist 
League opened at the (:reat Central Hotel on Sunday evening. Sir Francis 
Montefiore presided. Toe Chairman repudiated the suggestion that nego- 
tiations with the Porte had been broken off; nothing was further from the 
fact. The leaders of the movement were fully aware of their rasponsibilities, 
put it would hinder its prograss were they to make known all that had 
occurred. Sir Francis reminded his hearers that there were scattered about 
the world some twelve million Jews, and he asked them how many of that 
number were able to live tolerably. The majority of them were tormented 
and hurt because of their faithfulness to race and religion, and the rumblings 


ofan anti-Somitic storm had been heard even in Eagland—he referred to 


the Aliens Act. Whichever way they approached the quastion, and from 
whatever standpoint they viewed it, they could not lose sight of the fact 
that the success of the Zionist movement would provide the remedy for the 
Jewish problem. Tae moven3nt was a practical one, and it was erroneous 
to state that it was not raligious. They desired particularly security for 
capital in Palestine, and, that obtained, prosperity would return to the land 
as inthe past. Dr. Friedeberger then delivered an address on “ Zionism in 
the Making,” in which he exoressed ths opinion that Zionism would arrest 
the further degeneration of the Jewish race. 
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Seventieth Birthday of Mr. Isaac A. Joseph. 


The congratulations of the commnnity are to be heartily extended to 
Mr. Isaac Joseph, the popular President and Hon. Secretary of the 
“Meshivath Nephesh” Charity, who 
on Tuesday. next will celebrate his 
seventieth birthday. For more than 
half of his hfe Mr. Joseph has been 
identified with this institution, 
having originally served it in. the 
capacity of Secretary (in succession 
to the late Morris Oppenheim). . For 
thirty-four years he has been its Hon. 
Secretary, and in more recent times 
he has eombined with these duties 
those of President. In this distin- 
guished post he has sueceeded such 
men of note as Levy Barent Cohen, 
the founder of the charity, Nathan 
Mever Rothschild, Joshua Van Oven, 
B. D. Eliason, Abraham,  Ben- 
jamin, and Asher Goldsmid. The 
Meshivath Nephesh is the oldest 
Ashkenazi charity, having’ been 
founded as far back as 1779. During 
Mr. Joseph’s tenure of office it has 
mere than doubled the amount of its 
benefactions, and much of the popu 
larity it enjoys 1s undoubtedly due 
to the wide esteem in which Mr. 
Joseph is held. 

The other institution to which the 
subject of this sketch has rendered 
long and important service is the 
Bayswater Synagogue, of which he 
may certainly be deseribed as a 
pillar, and the oldest pillar left standing of a congregation which is near- 
ing its jubilee. We imagine that since the death of David Benjamin, and 
certainly since that of Jonas .Bergtheil, he has ranked as the father of 
the Bayswater Svnagogue, For twenty vears he held the chief offices, 
serving ten vears as Warden and ten years as Treasurer. He retired from 
office in 1897, but he is still a member of the Board of Management. He 


Mr. Isaac A. Joseph. 


was one of the original seatholders, when the synagogue opened: in. 1863. 


On the oceasion of his retiring from the Wardenship in 1897, the congre- 
gation paid him the unusual compliment of placing his portrait in the Vestry 
Room, no other member of the Executive having been so honoured during 
his life-time. 

Mr. Joseph is a life-emember of the Council of the United Synagogue 
by election, being one of five members whom the Act of Parliament em- 
poe the Council to elect on its body from time to time. For four years 
1¢ acted as Treasurer of the Burial Society, and on his retirement, the 
Bunal Committee subscribed for his portrait, which now hangs in their 
offices. He was appointed to, this office temporarily, as persona 
gratissima, at a time when certain friction had arisen in the United Syna- 
gogue in connection with the election of a new Treasurer. He served 
first with the late Mr. Simons, and, after that gentleman's death, with 
Mr. Leonard B. Franklin, the present energetic Treasurer. Among other 
communal institutions which Mr. Joseph has served, Jews’ College and 
the Stepney Jewish Schools may be mentioned. He was a member of 
the original Committee of the latter. The schools opened with ten 
children; to-day they have eight hundred above that number. 

Isaac A. Joseph is the youngest child of the late Aron Joseph, of the 
Stock Exchange and the Crescent, Minories. Aron Joseph was the first 
Treasurer of the Jews’ Free School. 
interest In one of 1ts most promising pupils, David Woolf Marks, whom 
he withdrew from the Jews’ Free School to be educated by the late H. N. 
Solomon at his school in Queen Square. The subject of this biography 
was born in London on the 27th November, 1836. He was educated at 
University College School under Professor T. H. Key, its famous head- 
master; Greenwood, who subsequently became Principal of Owens’ Col- 
lege, Manchester; Hardy, afterwards the head of Huddersfield College: and 


Professor Merlet, the doven of French masters in his day. He had as 
his contemporaries at schoo] the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir Augustus 


Prevost — a _ recent Governor of 
the dank of England, and intimate school-chum—Judge 
Lumley Smith, Judge Littler, and Tom Hood. Tom Hood = and 
others brought out a school magazine, which ran to about six numbers, 
and to which Isaac Joseph contributed. At an old-boys’ dinner given some 
years ago, Sir Augustus Prevost mentioned that Mr. Chamberlain was 
stated in an old report of the school to have received an honourable. men- 
tion in Greek. He might add that the winner of the Greek prize in the 
same class that year was his old school-friend sitting beside him—Mr. 
Isaac Joseph. Indeed, Mr. Joseph attained the first prize in nearly every 
subject in which he presented himself for examjnation during the four 
years that he was at school—fifteen prizes in all. Hebrew he learnt pri- 
vately from the late Moss Myers, Baal Koreh of the Great Synagogue. 

He left school when he was a little under fifteen years of age, and soon 
after entered, on the introduction of Sir Moses Montefiore, the office 
of Mr. Nathaniel Cohen, bill-broker. That was on the Ist January, 1852 
and he has been connected with the same business ever since. In 1875 he 
was formally taken into partnership by Mr. Cohen, and when the latter 
retired from business in 1892, Mr. Joseph continued the firm under its 
present title, “Joseph and Bergel.” 

In 1866, Mr. Joseph married Esther, the second daughter of the late 
Edward Henry, and he has a family of two sons and two daughters. His 
elder son, Mr. Edward A. Joseph, is Hon. Secretary of the Aged Needy 
Society. In this institution, Mrs. Joseph is likewise intarsetad 


rs. Ji and th 
occasion of Mr. Joseph’s birthday will be marked by a benefaction to its 


pensioners on the 28th inst. 


AN engagement is announced between Mr. Julian G. Lousada, of 29, 
Cumberland Mansions, Bryanston Square, W., elder son of Mr. Herbert G. 
Lousada anu the late Mrs. Lousada, and Miss Maude R. Conder, (who has 


lately become a Jewess) only daughter of Colonel C. R. Conder, late Ro 
Engineers, and Mrs. Conder of Cheltenham. ie - 


_ ON the retirement a year ago of Mr. Henry H. Hyams from the Secretary- 
ship of Jews’ College, the Council unanimously passed resolutions of regret 
and of appreciation of his services for over thirty years. The resolutions, 
which were printed at the time in the Jewish Chronicle, have’ now been 
officially communicated to Mr. Hyams in the form of an address which is 
signed by the Chief Rabbi, President ; Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P., Vice- 


President ; Messrs. James H. Solomon and Adolph Tuck, Treas : 
Rev. John Chapman, Hon. Secretary. | 


In this capacity he took particular . 


A Jew and Aerial Navigation. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
PARIS, 20TH NOVEMBER, 


I recently dwelt on the part which the Jews in France take in the 
scientific and industrial development of the country. Here is an example. 
The Press of the entire world is at the present time devoting attention to 
experiments in aérial navigation which have been made for some time past. 
Navigable balloons are, there is reason to believe, the very next conquest 
which human genius is about to achieve, and the recent experiments with 
military balloons demonstrate what has already been accomplished. — 

It is important in this connection to bear in mind that the merit of this 
new invention belongs in a great measure to one of our most honoured 
coreligionists, M. Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe, who was recently promoted 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. It was not thought possible to make a balloon 
navigable until a light and powerful motor had been devised. It was M. 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, who was the first (at the International Exhibition of 
1889) to exhibit petrol motors, and who conceived the idea of applying their 
energy to aérial navigation. He maintained that if electricity required for 
the utilisation of its energy accumulators of enormous weight, petrol and its 
essence were on the contrary sources of considerable energy under a light 
weight, and in a very small compass. Moreover, the apparatus which 
utilises the petrol is itself very light and takes up but little space. The 
world is, therefore, indebted to M. Deutsch de la Meurthe for being in 
possession for some years past of the only practical motor for aérial 
navigation. | 

To make men into birds, to use M. Deutsch de Ja Meurthe’s expressior, 
all that is neeled is to perfect the apparatus for effectively overcoming the 
elements (resistance of the air, action of winds, ete.). M. Deutsch de la 
Meurthe has himself constructed a navigable balloon, “ La Ville de Paris,” 
which realises the latest progress science has effected in this new mode of 
locomotion that has not yet triumphed over every obstacle, but will do so 
eventually, thanks to the devotion and enlightened capabilities of men like 
M. Deutsch de la Meurthe. 


A Jewish Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
in Paris. 
|FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
PARIS, 20TH NOVEMBER. 

M. Lyon-Caen, Professor of Commercial Law at the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Paris, has just been elected Dean of the Faculty by the 
corps of Professors. If we consider the exceptional merits and the eminent 
personality of the new Dean, this election will cause no astonishment.. 
Nevertheless it is of importance owing to the tendency of the opinions which 
have always been held by jurists. In contrast to the other Faculties, the 
Faculties of Law have always been regarded, not without good cause, 


as centres of reaction, where more or less openly a certain degree of 
hostility towards the Jews is manifested. If the teachers have not pro- 


claimed their sentiments publicly, the students have done so frequently. 


When the Dreyfus trouble was at its height, while the students of other 
Faculties had been won for the cause of justice, the students of law 
took part in anti-Semitic demonstrations. Thus, at Algiers for example, 
they endeavoured to bring about the exclusion from the Faculty of Professor 
Lévy, who had been appointed at the worst period of the crisis. At Paris, 
Nancy and elsewhere, the students of law, our future judges, mingled with 
the excited mobs who wished to sack Jewish shops. The result was that 
everyone connected with the bench or with the teaching of law was 
suspected of retrograde and anti-Liberal views. The Faculty of Paris has 
just shown that this reproach is no longer justified, and the body of 
professors have bowed before a Jewish individuality of the first rank, whom 
they have invited to preside over them. This is the first time that a Jew has 
been thus honoured in Paris. In the provinces there had already been an 
instance, namely, that of M. Wahl (son-in-law of M. Narcisse Leven), who is 
Dean of the Faculty of Law at Lille. | : 

M. Lyon-Caen was born in Paris on the 2ist December, 1813, and after 
brilliant studies in law he came out first in the competition for a fellowship 
in 1867. He was then appointed Lecturer at the Faculty of Law in Nancy, 
where he remained until 1872. He was then appointed for a course of 
industrial law at the Faculty of Paris, and in 1881 was appointed Professor of 
Roman Law. He resigned this in 1892 for that of Maritime Law and Com- 
parative Commercial Legislation, which he still holds. Since 1875 he has 
also been Professor at the School of Political Sciences. 

M. Lyon-Caen has published works of the highest importance, which are 
regarded as authoritative on legal matters. In 1885 a “Précis de Droit 
Commercial” obtained the prize of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and was translated into Greek. He was known still earlier by a 
“Traité de Droit Commercial” in five volumes; by a work “ La Condition 
legale des Sociétés étrangéres en France” (1870); a “Tableau des lois 
Commerciales des Principaux Etats de l'Europe et de l’Amérique”’ (1877), 
which was translated into English and Spanish; and “Etude de Droit 
international privé Maritime” (1883). He has, in addition, written a large 
number of arzicles on joint stock companies, patents for inventions, and 
literary and artistic propriety. He collaborated in the collection of the 
principal foreign codes published by the Minister of Justice, such as the 
Austrian Criminal Code, the German Commercial Code, the English bankruptcy 
laws, and French and foreign laws on literary and artistic propriety. 7 

Toall the great social and international questions which are at present 
to the fore, M. Lyon-Casn passionately devotes his powerful activity. He 
also presides over the society for the propagation of foreign languages. He 
was a member of the Commission appointed at the Ministry of Justice for the 
revision of the civil code. Since the year 1893 he has been a member of the 
Institute of France (namely of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences), 
and is at present President of that section of the Institute. I may add that at 
the recent reorganisation of the Jewish community of Paris, his legal ability 


was laid under contribution for the drafting of the statutes. 


Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P., was elected a Fellow of the Statistical Society 
at a general meeting held on Tuesday. | 


ALTHOUGH the particulars of the will of the late Miss Lucy Cohen have 
not yet been made public we are enabled to announce, on the best authority, 


that she has bequeathed £100,000 among her grand nieces, the daughters of 
Lord Rosebery. 


East Lonpon Synacocug.—The Rev. 8. K. Melnik will deliver an address in 


Yiddish for Jewish working men and woman at the East Lo Synagogue 
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The Working of the Aliens Act. 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, | 


I have appealed to the Home Secretary in the case of Asher Moritz, who, 
with his wife and two little children, was rejected by the Immigration 
Board last week, but it is with the greatest regret that I must state that 
after the outlook for their release had appeared most hopeful, their case was 
not reopened, and the “ Vesta” sailed from London to Hamburg on Saturday 
bearing a burden of sorrow with the Moritz family. It wi]l be remembered 
that last week | mentioned there appeared to me to be a serious omission on 
the part of the Board during the hearing of their case, viz., the failure to as 
the brother-in-law, Mr. Cohen, of Bedford Street, Commercial Road, whether 
any of his nine children were working, and whether they were all living 
at home. Mr. Cohen had stated that he was in a position to keep the Moritz 
family, but the Board, believing that his nine enildren were dependent upon 
him and wee living in a three-roomed tenement, clearly doubted this. Mr. 
Cohen had also stated that he could give his brother-in-law employment as a 
fur cutter, but, although the Immigration Officer reported that at his work- 
shop in Ratland Street thirteen people were found working, the Board, it 
was patent enough, were under the impression that he was quite in a small 
way of business. In fact, the Chairman, Mr. Goodrich, plainly remarked that 
it would be a case of “ sweating” wages, probably “a bit of bread only.” 

Until that moment, the impression that this particular Board had given 
me was that it was the most businesslike of all that lhad seen. This was 
chiefly due to the Chairman, who asked necessary questions promptly, and 
wasted no time beating about the bush. But the failure to ask a man whose 
position became the whole crux upon which the appeal must succeed or fail 
the question which is regularly asked as a matter of routine in the County 
Court—‘“ Do any of your children work ? ’—struck me as most lamentable. 
Mr. Cohen himself had given half a cue, but the interpreter probably did 
not hear his words about his children not being all “ with him.” I[t was not 
altogether the interpreter's fault in this case; Mr. Cohen spoke inavery low 
voice, but still | caught those few wo:ds and I was several feet away while 
the interpreter stood close by him. 

In view of the rejection, the omission became grave, and | accordingly 
made some inquiries. 1 found, what I had suspected, that some of Mr. Cohen's 
children did work--four of them over the age of fourteen; moreover, that 
they did not all live with him. I learnt further, to my amazement, that one 
of his sons, aged twenty-one, was at Blackwall waiting to give evidence. 
He was not called upon. What seemed to me most important of all, was the 
information that rooms had been taken for the Moritz family. 

Under the circumstances, I decided that it was the strongest case which 
I had heard for an appeal to the Home Secretary. 1 proposed asking a 
Jewish Member of Parliament with whom I am acquainted to lay the matter 
before Mr. Gladstone, and to ask him to order a re-hearing. Some time ago, 
‘I called the attention of this member to the case of a young refugee, who, as 
I pointed out in the Jewish Chronicle at the time, had not received “ the 
benefit of the doubt,” but his view was that it was nota sulliviently strong case 
to take to the Home Oflive. At that time, he promised me his assistance 
whenever I should require it. Accordingly I went to the House of Commons 
on Thursday, but the member was not there. As the matter was urgent, | 
decided to approach Mr. Gladstone myself, and I sent in a letter tothe Home 
Secretary, in which I detailed the new facts, adding that | was not appealing 
in any spirit of antagonism to the Board, whose sympathies had been strongly 
with the immigrants. A reply was promptly sent to me in the Lobby that 
the matter would be considered; it suggested also that I should place my 
information before the Clerk, who is in addition the Solicitor, to the Board. 
I did so at once, by telephone. 

On Friday morning t received: a letter from the Home Oilice stating that 
Mr. Glads one had coisidered my communication but that he had no power 
under the Aliens Ac; to interfere with the decision of an Immigration Board, 
‘or to act in any way as a Court of Appeal therefrom,” The letter went on: 
‘“He can only suggest that is is open to you to communicate the information 
set.out in yoar |l:tter to the Clerk t» the Board, bat he desires it to be 


understood that in saying this, he do2s not express any opinion as to whether | 


the said information could affect the Board's decision in the case.” Over the 
telephone I learnt that the Clerk to the Board had also received a communi- 
cation from the Home Office and that “ it was now his duty to communicate 
with the three gentlemen who comprised the Board,’ which he would do at 
once. The Clerk seemed most anxious to do all that was possible, and | 
pointed out to him the urgency of the matter, as the “ Vesta” was due to 
leave London on Saturday. The Home Secretary being willing, the Clerk being 
ready, I felt certain that with the new facts before them the Board would 
reverse their decision. But, in the afternoon, came a painful message 
over the telephone, “ | have been in communication with the members of the 
Board, but they not see that the case calls for any revision on their part.” 
Nothing could be done; the poor Moritz family had to be cast bick from 
these shores no less despoadent than their anxious relatives, some of whom 
are in a good position. My appeal had raised some hope in their hearts; | 
am sorry that it came to naught. ai, | 

I have detailed the whole matter at length, because it is one which 
shows up the weaknesses of the Aliens Act and the cruelty of its adminis- 
tration better than all the cases which I have laid before the readers of the 
Jewish Chronicle. In the first place, the hopeless position of the Home 
Secretary fills me with amazement. He has said it before—in the 
House of Commons-—that he does not possess the power to interfere with 
the decision of a Board. This is truly a Gilbertian situation, 
buta tragic one. The Boards are under the Home Secretary's jurisdiction 
and have to carry out his regulations, but yet he cannot rectify any of their 
mistakes. If it be as Mr. Gladstone says, and I presume it must be, then 
the Act requires amendment at once. It is surely an anomaly, full of dangers, 
that a Home Secretary ,who has the power to alter\the sentences passed 


by magis‘rates and judges, and to recommend the Sovereign to reprieve a 


man condemned to death, should be powerless to put right an amateur 
tribunal appointed to carry out his regulations. It may be pointed out, too, 
that in the case of the two boys, Ostwind and Barliner in the summer, the 
Home Secretary gave instructions to the Board to re-hear the cases, which 
they did. In these cases, the Board had ob:ained wrong impressions as to 
the position of the relatives of the boys, and the re-hearing resulted in both 
lads being admitted. | 


The Moritz case proves conclusively, if any further proof were required, — 


that the Boards are “impossible” as conducted In London. They are 
invested with greater power than any judicial authority in the country ; they 
can decide matters which may mean life or death to some immigrants without, 
seemingly, their decisions being over-ridden by the Home Secretary. All the 
more, then, is it imperative that there should be some guarantee that their 
proceediogs will be carried out with some degree of responsibility. The 
Board of Deputies have put a simple suggestion to the Home Secretary which 
would ensure this ; it is that a Stipendiary Magistrate should be appointed 
to preside over each Board. The Grimsby Stipendiary Magistrate, | may 


point out, sometimes presides over the Board at that port. 

In any case, with the approach of winter, Blackwall is becoming not only 
unsuitable but dangerous as the meeting-place. There is no waiting-room 
for the witnesses ; they are compelled to walk up and down the quay to keep 
themselves warm, and what may happen to them in a thick fog with a high 
tide I shudder to think. | | 7 

I may mention a trifling matter that may prove of importance. A visitor 
was present at the meeting of the Board when the cases of Moritz and others 
were heard. I was told he came fromthe Home Office. Presumably, he was 
an official and his report may mean something. 

There was a case before a Roard composed of Me. HW. H. Swift, J.P., 
Chairman, Dr. Morris and Mr. Ickhoff, on Monday morning, in which the 
immigrant, a girl of twenty, was rejected. This was a case where the Immi- 
gration Officer had every reason to bring the virl before the Board,and where 
the Board did the right thing in sending the girl back. She was evidently 
honest, but very foolhardy; her story was confused and clearly not truth- 
ful. She had left her home in Anissef about Easter, she said, and had siace 
worked in Wilna. A cousin here had sent money to a sister of his to come 
to England, but that girl deciding no‘ to go, she had taken the money and 
come to England. She at first showed £5, and said she was proceeding to 
South Africa with a companion who was not detained by the officers, but to 
the Board she produced £11 10s., and said that she would remain in England. 
Her cousin, a man who lives in four rooms with his wife and four children 
and two lodgers, offered to keep her for eight or nine weeks until she pro- 
ceeded to South Africa. But when asked if she would go to South Afriea, 
the girl said *' No,” and she was rejected. Her sudden decision to stay in 
England may have been only stubbornness on her part, but her story was 
anything from satisfactory and created 2 bad impression. She had given 
two names, and the Board could not bs blamed for refusing to let the girl go 
to the home of her cousin where two single | dgers are already established. 
The “Eduard Bery,” on which she came, returned from London to Riga via 
St Petersburg and Hull. 

There was one feature of the case emphasising the great need of a 
Receiving Home. The boat arrived on Saturday, and the girl was friendless 
and alone, the only one of her sex on board the, vessel after the other 
passengers left. | 

Wednesday’s Alien Appeals. 

There was an unusually long sitting at Blackwall on Wednesday after- 
noon, when the Board was comprised of Sir George Woodward (Chairman), 
Mr. Stettauer and Mr. Champernowne. They were first confronted with 
thirty-two Chinamen, who had but ten shillings and were going to Liver- 
poo] to work in Chinese laundries and grocery shops. This case was 
adjourned for inquiries. | | | 

Of ordinary cases, the first was Mendel Frack, described as quite a 
superior person by the officer’ With his wife and five children, he had 
been expelled from Berlin, after working there as a tailor for nearly three 
years. The family was admitted on a guarantee by a rich relative that 
they would not come on to the rates. 

Others admitted were Leib Salom, a deserter, twenty-one years old, 
who was promised immediate employment as a hairdresser; Sholem 
Lesch, aged twenty-one, tailor, who left Lodz to escape military seryice, 
and whose brother-in-law, manager to a large drapery store, gave a 
guarantee; Beral Tick, aged twenty-four, tailor, who was offered employ- 
ment by a cousin: and Susman Per, aged twenty-one, who had given 
another name because he had travelled with a borrowed passport. No rela- 
tive appeared on his behalf, but he had 5. 

Two immigrants were rejected. Paula Vegotsky. an unmarried 
Christian girl, stated that she had been betrayed by a tellow-servant, and 
had come to England in search of him. She had no relatives or friends, 
and only six shillings. 

In the ease of Anshell Moses, agend twenty-one, a deserter, who had 
only eight shillings, there were great discrepancies between the evidence 
vathered by the interpreter and that tendered by a step-brother, and 
when, as a test, the latter was asked to identify the interpreter, who 
had ealled on him, he. pointed to a Pressinan. 

An appeal has been made by Mr. D. T.. Alexander, K.C., to the Home 
Secretary on behalf of the girl rejected on Monday, but Mr. Gladstone 
has replied that he cannot interfere. ; 

THE ACT AT GRIMSBY. 

Our Grimsby correspondent wrote on Wednesday: The Appeal Com- 
mittee of the Grimsby Immigration Board met at Grimsby, on ‘Tuesday 
evening, to hear the appeals of the Jews who were rejected on Monday. 


The Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. Joseph Smith) presided, and he was | 


supported by Messrs. Cecil R. Stephen and M. Pagett. Dr. Grange, clerk 
to the Board was also in attendance. On behalf of the Jewess, Frume 
Laservink, who, with her two young children, was refused permission to 
land because she and her youngest child were afflicted with trachoma, 
Mr. M. Woolfe pleaded that, as a case of trachoma had previously been 
admitted by the Board, who acted under special instructions from the 
Secretary of State, the precedent then created should be followed. 

Mr. Donaldson, chief immigration officer, declared that the cases were 
not identical, the previous admittance being that of a rejected trans- 


migrant, and that the decision was given on the understanding that the | 


alien was a political refugee. 

Mr. Woolfe contended that a precedent had been created, but Mr. 
Smith ruled against him. 

Mr. Barry, the immigration officer, who rejected the woman, 
said that ait appeared that her husband left Russia __ five 
years ago because he could not earn a living there. He had settled in 
Manchester, had been successful in business, and had sent for his family 
to join him. During his absence he had regularly sent money to his 
wife in Russia. 

Dr. Simpson reported that his examination of the aliens revealed that 
the woman was suffering from chronic conjunctivitis, the result of long- 
standing trachoma, and that the child was affected with trachoma in the 
first stage, contracted from the mother. . | 

Mr. Parker, representing the shipping company, declared that, at the 
request of the Jewess, when she was rejected, he had telegraphed to her 
husband, and had received a reply that he would come to Grimsby him- 
self, but the train on which he travelled would not arrive in Grimsby until 
too late an hour for the meeting. 7 

After considering 1n camera, the Stipendiary said they would have liked, 
had it been consistent with their duty, to have admitted the woman to join her 
husband, although she had been separated from him for five years. But 
the Board had to consider also the welfare of the people of this country, 
and it was of no use putting up hospitals for the cure of disease if they 
admitted aliens suffering from disease. The husband was evidently a man 
of some means, and if he had the afflicted members of his family cured 


abroad, he felt sure that then the Committee would be pleased to grant: 


them leave to land. . 

The case of Moses Yigler, the young Jewish tailor, who landed in 
a penniless condition, was next heard. Mr. Barry reported that the youth 
desired to join his brother-in-law in Glasgow, who he believed would find 
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Berlin as a tailor, but that he had been expelled from Germany under 
the proclamation which was issued to clear the country of Jews. Pre- 
viously to leaving Russia he had worked as a tailor for three years in Russia, 
he earned sixteen shillings per week, and in Germany his weekly earnings 
were twenty shillings. —~ 

Mr. Parker, on behalf of the shipping company, then announced that 
in answer to a telegram informing the alien's relative of the youth's deten- 
tion, the brother*had sent a money-order for five pounds, and the Jewish 
Rabbi in Glasgow had also written certifying that the relative Was In a 
good position in Glasgow, and that he was a well-respected citizen. He 
Was in a position to provide for his brother-in-law. A letter was then 
produced, which had been written by the alien’s sister to the Jewish 
i 2 Assistance Committee in Berlin. The writer appealed to the Committee 
| to assist her brother, and deplored the fact that, cwing to the recent ill- 


4 
| f him work, The youth had stated that he worked tor four months in 
4 
; 


“a appealed to the Committee to assist the youth in his endeavour to Join 
them in England. | 
The Stipendiary: That is in direct contradiction to the statement 
s that the husband is in a position to maintain him. 
| Mr. Barry : It is possible that this letter may not be altogether 
+ ae accurate. It may have been an attempt to get the Berlin Soelety to 
a defray expenses, and thus save her own pocket. 
& The Stipendiary: That is possible. It would, in such a case, be an 
eR attempt to defraud the Society, and to obtain the £5 under false pretences. 
| Mr. Woolfe. coneurred, but added. that if the Committee were not 
satisfied with the alien's credentials he had present a Grimsby tradesman 
4 } s who would find him employment as a tailor. Mr. W oolfe also added that 
og ae if the lad were allowed to remain in this country he was prepared to take 
e ATE: him into his own home to live, and to give a guarantee that the youth 
RR ee should never become chargeable upon the rates, 
4 ay ‘The Stipendiary then considered the Rabbi's letter.and remarked that 
: the handwriting was not that of an educated man. Mr. Woolfe pointed 
mp ota out that the Rabbi was not writing in his own language. He was rather 
ee astonished that the Rabbi could write in English at all, for all his studies 
iF would have been conducted in Hebrew characters. As aru. , it was the 
| 3 worst writers who were the cleverest Rabbis. 
The Board then considered the case privately, after which tne 
Stipendiary said that it appeared the youth was not satisfied with earn- 
2 ing sixteen shillings per week in his own country. He had not been 
K able to save out of his sixteen shillings per week, and had come ta 
a England penniless, and wished to join his brother-in-law, as to whose 
financial position they = had received conflicting accounts. 
It was true that £5 had been telegraphed on his behalf, but the Com- 
mittee could not know whose money it was. Leave to land was refused. 
Mr. Woolfe requested the Committee to give permission to the raal- 
way company to allow the rejected aliens in both cases to be deported 
to Antwerp, instead of to Hamburg, the port from which they originally 
came; and produced copies of the Jewish Chroniele in evidence that such 
a course of procedure was not an innovation. He further pointed out 
i that, in correspondence on the matter, the Home Secretary had declared 
Au pa that so long as rejected aliens left the country, it was not imperative 
y 5 oe that they were returned to the port from which they came. 
a Mr. Donaidson strongly objected to the application, and the Stipendiary 
decided that he could give no instructions in the matter. The aliens were 
only conditionally landed under a bond given by the shipping company, 
and were in the eyes of the law on board the vessel. The Committee 
simply refused leave to land. Mr. Parker, on behalf of the shipping com- 
pany, then stated that unless he received the Committee’s authority to 
the contrary, the aliens would be returned to Hamburg, the port from 
which they came. | 
An affecting scene: occurred later in the evening when the alien’s 
husband arrived from Manchester. On being informed of the plight of his 
family the man became became wildly dejected. Entreaties, made unsue- 
cessfully to the officers, were followed by moans, tears, and the tearing 
of- hair, and finally the man declared that he himself would journey to 
Hambure during the week to see what could be done for his dear ones, 
but that he dared not return to Russia for political reasons. 
All the rejected aliens were deported to Hamburg the same night. 


Notice has been given of the following ‘questions in the House of 
¢ Commons for next Tuesday : | 
bE : Sir William Evans-Gordon :—'lo ask the Home Secretary whether aliens who su})- 
: : port the plea of being political refugees by statements that they have been personally 
concerned in and guilty of murderous outrages abroad have been given, and are for 
the future to be given, permission to land and reside in this country. 

Sir tloward Vincent To ask the Home sacretary if his attention has been called 
to a recent case at Bow Street Police Court, where the Russian prisoner admitted that, 
although infigent ailing, ani otherwise undesirable a3 an immigrant, he had gained 
admission to this country by alleging that he was a confederate of the socialists and 
revolutionaries who, in recent months, have committed upwards of 3000 murders in 
Russia. and was consequently a refugee from justice; and if he will direct immigra- 
tion ollicars and immigration boards that all assertions of political refugeeship by 
destitute immigrants. or thos3 suffering from trachoma, tuberculosis, syphilis and 
other contagious diseases must be scrupulously verified prior to acceptance, and that 
no participation in outrages involving human life be accepted as constituting a claim 
to the hospitality of Great Britain, in accordance with the parliamentarv declarations 
of his predecessor, the late Sir William Vernon Harcourt, on 6th May, Is8!. 
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Tas Fourti Book or Ezra —A @odod attendance of the members of the Students’ 
Association for North London foregathered in the Christ Church Lecture Room on 
the 15th inst. to hear a lecture by the Haham on the Fourth Bock of Ezra. The Rev. 
D. Wasserzug presided. Dr. Gaster’s lecture formed one of a course on 
the poetry of the Hebrewsfrom a literary standpoint. In the course of his remarks Dr. 
Gaster said : From very ancient times, the Fourth Ezra, and other books of a similar 
nature formed part of the Bible of the Chu:ch. It is not for us here to discuss their 
theological value, in order to see whether one is justified in including them in the 
recognised canon of the Holy Scriptures. We are dealing with them now from the 
literary point of view, and we are striving to appreciate the vividness of conception. 
the poetical imagery employed by the author to bring home to the people some of 
the finer thoughts and deeper impressions which have stirred his soul, and roused 
his enthusiasm. Images, which are taken from nature, or borrowed from life, apart 
from the limitations of temporary surroundings, are true types of everlasting poetry. 
The beauty of the flower is the same if sung by the poet of the East, or of the West, 
and a description of human misery or joy turns on parallel lines, whether expressed 
v5 the p»et in the land of the rising sun, or portrayed by him that dwells in the land 
of the satting sun. The Apocryphal Literature may be considered as a direct con- 
tinuation and outgrowth of that which is rep:esented by the canonical Bible. The 
writers have bean nurtured and fed on the same spiritual food: their similes and 
metaphors are borrowed freely from the old books which are to them the only source 

, of holy and devout inspiration. These authora view the world more or less from the 
same standpoint, although some of the questions touched upon had deepened in 
the process of time, and some new problems had in the mean'ime arisen, which 
required a somewhat different treatment. Every class of poetry which is more or less 
represented in these books finds its counterpart in the Bible itself. The whole 
Fourth Book of Ezra from beginning to end is nothing but a great didactic poem. 
Full of puissant sentiment, the author draws his pictures from the world around him, 
and from his inner consciousness of the nearness of God. He conveys great truths 
by sublime expressions and daring comparisons from daily life. Personal experiences 
are heightened and spiritualised by profound faith and poetical imagination. 


ness of her husband, she herself could only send him ten shillings. She* 


WILLS. 


Probate has now been granted of the will with seven codicils, containing 
111 flios, of Mrs. Ada Hannah Lewis-Hill, of 16, Grosvenor Square, 
and Woodside, Maidenhezd, the value of the estate being £1,151,075 7s. od. gross 
and £1,106,173 18s. 7d. net. ly addition to the charitable and other bequests 
published on October 19th the testatrix gives £51,000 to her brother Ernest 
Henry Davies, £3,000 to his wife Lizzie and £10,000 to his son Geotlrey ; to 
her brother Montague £25,000, to his daughter Lulu £2,000 and to his children 
Emmie, Stanley and Walter, £1,000 each; to her brother Frank Isaac, £20,000 ; 
and £1,000 each to his children Ethel, Dottie, Eileen and Kathlcen, and Lewis 
Ernest ; £20,000 to her brother, Joseph Mayer, £1,000 to his daughter Nettie, 
£1,000 to Ada Lewis Cohen, and £500 each to his children Muriel, Amy, 
Clifford and Selwyn ; £15,000 in trust for her sister, Emmie Parker ; £500. to, 
and £20,000 in trust for, her brother, Captain Coventry Davies ; £25,000 in trust 
for her sister, Dotie Messager; £20,500 to Dottie Davies; £3,000 to Eva 
Jacobs ; £2,000 each to Minnie Isaacs, Clara Jacobs and Nettie Jacobs ; 
£1,000 to Mrs. Cliffe and £10,000 on the trusts of her marriage 
settlement; £200 to, and £5,000 in trust for, both Ada and Queenie 
Davies; £4,000 in trust for Herbert Davies; £200 a year to Jack 
Davies; £2000 each to Frederick and Cedric Cliffe; £15,000 to Samuel 
Abrahams ; £500 to Sophie Isaacs, “en souvenir” ; £3,000 to Mrs. Florence 
Weston ; £3,000 to Mrs. Isabella Sheraton and £500 to her daughter; £3,000, 
if a spinster, or £1,000 if married, to Luna Zagury; £5,000 to Flora 
Andrade; £1,000 each to Jappa and Jack Andrade; £1,000 to Joseph 
John Davies; £1,000 to Jack Isaaes; £500 to Kate Cohen; £2,000 to 
Mrs. Sophie Schiller; £2000 to Sir Alexander Mackenzie; £1,000 
to James Lauder: and £75,000 to her’ brothers sisters. To 
her artists in recognition of many happy evenings of music, the following, 
Benno Schonberger £1,000 and an annuity of £300; to Tivadar Nachez 
£2000; to William H. Squire £1000 and a ‘cello; to—Hobday £500 anda 
viola: to Madame Marie Rose, £3,000; to Haydyn Inwards £500 and her 
second ‘Strad. She also gave to the President of the Royal Academy of 
Music her finest Strad and other instruments, and to the South Kensington 
Museum some rare lace. To her housekeeper, Mrs. Jane Seeley £5,000; to 
her Secretary, Henry William Gilby, £3,000 ; to her gardener Hammond £2,000; 
to Dr. Henry Dutch £1,000; to the keepers at Boulter’s and Cookham Locks 
£50 each, and to their assistants £5 each; to the attendant at Box 6 at the 
opera £50; to the postmen £2100, and the telegraph messengers £50, who have 
been in the habit of calling at Grosvenor Square; to each scavenger 
employed in Grosvenor Square £5; to the ticket collectors and porters at 
Maidenhead Station 250; and to the policemen regularly engaged in regulat- 
ing the traflic in Hyde Park and Bond Street £100; and very many legacies 
toservants. Other charitable bequests are £1,000 to the Home and Hospital for 
Jewish Incurables, £1,000 for distribution amongst the following nine institu- 
tions :— Lady Jeune’s Holiday Fund, Holiday Eomes Fund, Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, Foxcourt Ragged Schools and Homes, Children’s Fresh Air 
Missions, Holiday Fund of Wardour Street Schools, Holiday Fund of Mansell 
Street Schools, Fictory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund and Ragged School 
Union. Mrs. Lewis-Hill also bequeathed 2200 tothe West London Synagogue, 
to apply the income in keeping in order’ her grave and that of 
her late husband, Mr. Sam Lewis, and £200 to the Ball’s Pond Synagogue 
for keeping in order the graves of her parents, and she requested that she 
should be buried by the side of the late Mr. Sam Lewis. Subject to a few 
other legacies Mrs. Lewis-Hill left the residue of her estate, after the payment 
of duties amounting to nearly £200,000, for distribution amongst the charities 
mentioned in her will, except those defined as not participating in the residue, 
in the proportion of their specific bequests. | 

The following is a list of charitable legacies bequeathed by the late 
Mr. Simeon Lazarus: Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, £200; Jewish 
Board of (:uardians, £100: London Hospital, £50; Bayswater Synagogue, £50 ; 
Indigent Blind Society, £50; Jewish Home for Incurables, £50; Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption, £50; City of London Hospital for Consumption, 
Lo; Aged Needy Society, £25; Soup hitchen for Jewish Poor, £25; Royal 
Hospital for Ineurables, £25; Brompton Cancer Hospital, £25. All these 
legacies are bequeathed free of duty. _ | 

Miss Kate Solomon, of 25, Watts Avenue, Rochester, who died on October 
ISth. left property of the value of £2,115 Ils. Sd. gross and £2,017 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Barnard Levy, of 6, Marlborough Road, Southport, and late of Liver- 
pool, retired jeweller, died on May 25 last, leaving £453 19s. 2d. Probate 
of his will has been granted to Mrs. Rose Levy, the widow. 

The will of Mr. Abraham Isaac Morris, of 10, Alexander Street, Neath, 
who died on October 10th, has been proved by Mis. Phebe Morris, the 
widow. The value of the property is £77 18s. 8d. | 

The will, dated July 6th, 1903, with a codicil dated October 2ith, 1905, of 
Mr. Louis Morris, of 55, Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, who died at Bourne- 
mouth on September 22nd, has been proved by Morris Alexander Ohlmann, 
of 55, Belsize Avenue, the son-in-law, and Henry Martin Morris, of 43, 
Hamilton Terrace, the nephew, the value of the estate being £22,624 15s. 7d. 
gross and £22,181 17s. 7d. net. Should his daughter Elsa Betty be 
unmarried he gave to her £200. Having given or settled £5,500 each to his 
children Frank, Emily Ohlmann, Kathrine Julia Lewkowitsch and Lucie 
Stern, he gave a like sum of £5,500 in trust for his daughter Elsa Betty. 
The residue of his property he left to his children, his son Frank ard 
daughter Mrs. Ohlmann bringing into hotechpot £4,000 each. 


The London County Council and Jewish Schools. 


At the meeting of the Education Committee on Wednesday, the Non- 
Provided Schools Survey Sub-Committee reported that all the alterations and 
improvements required by the Council to be made in the Commercial street 
Jews’ Infant School had been carried out satisfactorily, and recommended 
that the managers should be informed that the Council’s requirements had 
been carried out to its satisfaction. , 

The Day-Schools Sub-Committee reported that the Council had decided 
that in the case of Jewish schools the Christmas holidays should be from the 
2ist until $list December, 1906, or seven days less than in non-Jewish schools. 
A petition was presented to the Council, signed by 198 non-Jewish teachers 
engaged in Jewish schools, pointing out the inconvenience they would suffer 
thereby and asking that their holidays might be extended to two weeks. The 
petition was referred to the Committee, who pointed out that under the 
existing arrangements, teachers engaged in Jewish schools had five days’ more 
holiday a year than was given to teachers engaged in non-Jewish schools. 
Moreover, in Jewish schools the duties of the teachers terminated at 2.30 p.m. 
on Fridays, from October to February inclusive. In view of these advantages 
and of the fact that if the extra holidays were granted “ supply ” teachers 
would have to be employed during the additional days, the Committee 
recymmended that the application should not be acceded to. 
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On Sunday, at a meeting of the Maccabmans, at the Hotel Great Central, 
Mr. HerBert BentWICcH read a paper on “ The Aliens Act and its Adminis- 
tration.” Mr. Stuart M. Samven, M.P., presided. 

Mr. Bentwicn, after describing foreign persecutions, and treating the 
Act as the first fruits of anti-Semitic agitation here, said:—Our cause is 
insufficiently served by merely pointing out that the real unde- 
sirables, the criminal and immoral classes, are not really touched 
by the exclusion clauses, while innocent industrials are prejudiced by 
being placed in the same category of “ undesirable immigrants’; that the 
“rule or Law,” which is one of the chief glories and safeguards of our 
English constitution is replaced by the arbitrary discretion of 
local Boards, and made subject to the fluctuating changes of adminis- 
trative orders; that a secret inquisition, coupled with an impossible 
burden of proof on the party charged, is introduced instead of public 
enquiry, and the principle that innocence shall always be presumed; that 
even those who escape the meshes of this law and are admitted may be 
converted afterwards into criminals and deported through being found 
within twelve months living in an over-crowded dwelling—the condition 
of a large proportion of our working classes. We are enjoying a breath- 
ing space from the more rigid enforcement of these iniquitous provisions 
while the wave of liberalism sweeps the country, but there are other waves 
to. follow that, and we know not when or from what quarter fresh storms 
may arise. We are not safe—we English Jews, not to speak of our Russian 
brothers—so long as this Aliens Act remains in its present form, a pos- 
sible instrument of oppression, on the Statute Book; and we cannot rest 
until the evil principles which it enshrines have been repudiated and 


expunged from the records of the Mother of Parliaments. Looking at the 


Act as it stands quite dispassionately, and from the point of view of the out- 
side critic, we find that it varies from all previous Aliens Acts—and there have 
been whole chapters of them in the course of English history—in_ the 
following particulars, in every one of which it sins against our established 


eanons of freedom and justice.—First: It is a highly penal Act; it makes - 


immigration an offence punishable by imprisonment, and it creates a 
number of new offences not known to our Common Law, and not asso- 
ciated at-all with moral delinquency. Nay, more, it converts the moral 
act of succouring the distressed into a crime. It is a piece of Immoral 
legislation, subverting previous standards of right and wrong, and thus 
degrading the whole community which submits to it. Secondly: — It 


abandons entirely the principle of free entry which has hitherto prevailed 


under the most stringent of the Aliens Acts, subject only to license and 
certificate for the alien after landing, so as to reserve a right of super- 
vision for the security of the commonwealth. It sets up an iron wall of 
exclusion, Which no ery of the deserving, the unfortunate, or even the 
shipwrecked, can pass. It raises a presumption of guiltiness against every 
immigrant, and puts on the person aceused—without knowledge of our 
language or our laws, and without the aid of legal assistance, or even the 
opportunity of communicating with lis friends—the burden of proving 
that he is net an “ undesirable” within the highly. techmieal signification 
given to that word by the Act. It gives a breathing space of not more than 
twenty-four hours, within which there shall be trial and sentence by a 
lay tribunal, without possibility of appeal—-and this in a matter involving 
often life er death for the “culprit.” +: Thirdly: It distinguishes between 
classes; all who are poor, however deserving, are vexed and harried, the 
well-to-do though they may be ne’er-do-wells, or even criminals, are exempt 
from all interference. Immorality or crime is no offence under the Act, 
it is given free entry; there is no power to exclude it until some breach of 


the law has been committed here. But poverty 1s the crime of all crimes, | 


for that there is no extenuation or excuse, and the State will not wait 
to see if the person who is charged with it really commits the offence 
against which the Act is ostensibly directed—the becoming a charge on 
the public funds. It raises a presumption of law against the needy man 
forgetting what Senator Bavard once said when responding to our Ambassa- 
dor’s enquiries as to the American system:—*‘No mere fact of poverty 
has ever been regarded as an objection to the immigrant, and a large 
yart of those who have come to our shores have been persons who relied 
ae support solely upon the exercise of thrift and manual industry; and 
to such persons it may be said, the development of the country has in a 
large degree been due.’Fourthly: Though it respects persons according 
to their means, without reference to character or deserts, 1t has no regard 
for persons in the other direction—it does not exempt the widow and the 
fatherless from its operations, not even infants, as every previous Aliens 
Act has done. We have seen, with shame and horror at the inhumanity, 
wives separated from their husbands, and children torn from their parents 
and sent adrift—the flotsam and jetsam of a cruel world—because they 
could not come up to the standard of the Act, while there was nothing 
to exclude their natural protectors from its. grudging mercies. Fifthly: 
Its culminating outrage on our sense of justice—its chief glory and utility 
in the minds of some of its more hardened advocates—is the provision 
for expulsion in the event of an admitted and therefore, presumably, a 
“desirable” alien immigrant, being found living within twelve months 
“under insanitary conditions due to overerowding.” As if it were an 
offence on the part of the foreigner to live under the same conditions as 
are, unfortunately, the permanent lot of the majority of our working popu- 
lation! Or asuf he should be punished—even with such an ‘extreme 
enalty as banishment—for what is rather the fault of the rack-renting 
andlord of whom he is the victim, or of the local authorities who have 
reviously ignored the insanitary conditions. There is no definition to 
e found either in the Act, or the regulations, or anywhere else of the 
so-called “insanitary conditions,” or of the “overcrowding” which is 
referred to, and it appears to be left to the arbitrary discretion of the 
magistrate before whom the complaint is brought to say whether a case 
of expulsion has been made out under either of these heads. Much, very 
much, will depend on the particular magistrate before whom the luckless 
alien is brought up to account for the size of his family, or other heinous 
circumstances of “overcrowding.” Injustice is marked on every one of 
these provisions, and here we have it in excelsis. One learned work on 
the Act has the following significant comment on this provision :— 
Neither. the. receipt..of parochial relief nor living in insanitary conditions are 
acts contrary to law, and the Aliens Act does not make them so, even in the Alien 
since it does not declare either to be a misdemeanour. ... . . . It clearly 
infringes the principles of the Common Law and Magna Charta that a person 
should be liable to be sent to prison (which is the case with Aliens against whom 
a certificate has been made be the magistrate pending the order of the Home 
Secretary for his expulsion) without being charged with having committed any crime. 
According to May, the greatest of our constitutional writers, expulsion 
or banishment from the realm can only be regarded as one of the gravest 
of punishments, and there seems something inconsistent—to say the least 
—in its being annexed to acts which are not crimes at all. One may be 
permitted to hope that the Court of King’s Bench would not be slow to 
curb the exercise of arbitrary discretion under this unparalleled provision 
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which runs counter to the Common Law of the land and to all const)- 
tutional precedent; but subject only to that check, which the poverty 
of the imprisoned may make it impossible for him to invoke, there 1s room 
here for the greatest persecution and injustice. The vice of the thing is 
the introduction into our legal system of the un-English method of punish- 
ment—and the gravest of punishments—by “administrative order,” for 
what is under the law no offence; and unless this evil germ is extirpated, 
there is no security against its extension to other than mere “aliens,” 
and none of us, though we may be “natural born British subjects” may 
be safe—any more than the so-called “alien” in Roumania, whose ancestors 
have been settled in that country for many generations. The 
sixth, and last, point is closely connected with the © same 
constitutional topic. The Act is a mere skeleton of machinery for the 
exclusion of the alien; its full virtue is only to be obtained when that. 
skeleton is filled out by rules, regulations, and instructions, which are to 
be issued from the Home Secretary’s office. What this means may be 
gauged from the fact that such vital questions as the following are to be 
determined solely by the official fiat :— 

(7) How many and what are to be “immigration: Ports’; at which only immi 
grants may be permitted to enter (at present there are thirteen such ports, but 
ther 1s no reason why the number shou'd not be reduced to one or two remote ones 
when a// immigration traffie would be at once practically abolished). 

How many alien passengers shall constitute immigrant ship.” the number 
being variable for particular ships or particular ports. so that with the A: line 
of steamers or at N Port the number may be 20, while with the B line or at 
7, port it may be fixed at two (as it has in fact alreacly been in one case) with the 
result that that particular lino or port is at once excluded to the advantage of other 


-competitors, British or foreign, for the traffie. 


(©) Who are to be regarded as ** steerage passengers’ so as to come within the 
meshes of the Act. By a curious tw'st of draftsmanship the definition is arrived 
at negatively all being regarded as *“‘ steerage”? who are not ce clared by the Home 
Secretary to be ‘cabin passengers ’’; and by the terms of the existing order, this 
latter description only covers “first-class passengers,’ so that all aliens under the 
quality of first-class ar> submitted to the test of medical examination and other hard- 


‘shins and indignities which the Act imposes on the alien immigrant. Only the other 


day an amiable professor who came ove, to Newhaven second-class was incontinently 
refused admission and returned TO his port of departure because he declined to 
submit himself to these tests. There is, of course, no reason in the world why. 
some day, the limitation should not’ be further reduced to those who actually occupy 
separate cabins, so that even ordinary first-class tourists between here and the Con- 
tinent may be brought negatively within the description of ** steerage’ passengers. 
amd all risk of foreigi contamination and at the same time all possibility of foreigiu 
passenger traffic —will thus be shut. off. 

(/) What amount of ey'dence may be regarded as necessary to show that an 
alien immigrant has‘in his possession, or is im a position to obtain the means of 
decently supporting himself, so as to be entitled to leave to land-—-whether the capital 
limit shall be £5, as at present, or be extended to £50, and whether not only actual 
means but also future ability to: ensure adequate maintenance (in fact. a regular 
mcome from fixed imvestments!) shall be required to be proved before the mecessary 
leave can be obtained. 

(7) Who are to be considered as political or religious refugees so as to entitle 
them to the one-exemption mereifully accorded by the legislature- am exemption 
which might. however, be converted mito ayn die ariel mocking form of words if tha 
burden of proof imposed by the Act 


on the alien ramigrant were everywhere strictly 
insisted on, 


It has been, as we knew, i some unhappy eases with the result that 
hona-fide refugees pave bean sent back to them persecuters to be shot 
have taken their dives into thetre own bands rather than return to th 
Which they have escaped. 

(f) Who are to constitute the Lmimigration Boards the first anal last trib 
appeal open to the immuogrant and whether, for instance, a Jew or a lawver or a 
person nota natural born Englishman orin fact anvene who mav be likely to have 
special cognisance of the alien and his abfhiculties, shall be eligible for appoimtment. or 
should not rather be regarded as ineligible: or whether. being appomted, he shall 
be summoned to attend aii his tusn on the hearing of. at appeal, or shall not rather 
be passed over (as has, in fact. occurred) for fear of his “ bias”? or sympathy, or the 
hkelthood of his enquiring into the got-up reports of official imspectors and 
detective Interpret rs. : 

(9) What kind of enquiry is to be held by these peculiarly-censtituted Boards, 
whether anvone 1s to be allowed to be present, even the immigrant himself, or the 
cia decided secretly on the report of the paid officials without hearing any further 

And so the list of arbitrary powers might be continued through every 
letter of the alphabet; but there is enough here to show that by this exeep- 
tional piece of legislation the good old English “rule of law” is replaced 
by the system of despotic and uncontrolled “ administrative order,” which 
is the bane of Eastern Europe. What else, indeed, have we here in these 
legalised regulations, instructions and memoranda, variable from day to 
day at the will of the Home Secretary for the time being or his subordi- 
nates, but the system of government by circular brought to the pitch of 
refinement as a means of civilised persecution by the boyards of Bucharest 
and the satraps of St. Petersburg. In illustration of his point, Mr. 
Bentwich read an extract from an article by Mr. Sokolow in the Jewish 
(Chronicle, describing the Russian “circular” system, pro- 
ceeded: It 1s by methods such as these here deseribed, and 
not so much by any course of direct legislation, that the Jew of Russia 
has been reduced from his former condition of material prosperity and 
intellectual development to that of the hunted creature and despairing 
outcast of to-day’s Pale of Settlement, that: the “alien” (synonym for 
“the Jew”) of Roumania has been driven from every healthy avocation 
and every avenue of advancement and become an outlaw and refugee from 
the home of generations of his fathers in South-Eastern Europe. 
Let us not lay the flattering unction to our souls that these things are 
not possible in liberty-loving England. They are. Not for the Jew as such— 
oh! no, we are still champions of religious liberty and freedom of con- 
sclence—but for the “alien ”—that is a bird of a different character, and 
we have the duty to consider “our own people” and ourselves first, and 
our ideas of justice and humanity must not extend to our “immigrant 
Ports,” or to our “eongested areas”! There the Black Hole, 
in default of a proper receiving house, and the secret inquisition in de- 
fault of any better constituted authority, may await the trembling refugee; 
there the hapless “greener” may at any time be haled before a magis- 
trate, and he and his family bundled out of the country. at short notice 
because, forsooth! he cannot at once betake himself to some suburban villa, 
but must perforce reside like other workers in “insanitary conditions 
due to overcrowding.” Imagine for a moment what those last words, left 
without any definition in this ill-omened Act, might be made to mean 
by a circular to sanitary inspectors or other local officials by Sir William 
Evans-Gordon or Sir Howard Vincent, if they were tor a day in office. 
Would not the whole machinery of the Act, with its hidden traps and 
secret. pulleys and.levers, have been set in motion—all by ministerial 
“circular,” or official inspectors’ “instructions "—to exclude absolutely the 
alien immigrant, refugee or not, and to harass and worry those recently 
settled here, so as to fan and keep alive the prejudice against the foreigner? 
Let me not be mistaken. I do not believe that there is any strong or vin- 
dictive feeling against the Jew in the general body of the people of this 
country—certainly no desire to persecute. On the contrary, I know, and 
we must all gratefully appreciate, that the British working classes have, 
as a whole, set themselves against the attempt to foster artificial jealousies 
and fictitious agitations of this character, whether based on racial, reli- 


while many 
inferno from 


anal of 


gious, or national grounds. The leaders of the English democracy are, and — 


always have been, opposed to every such retrograde movement; and we 
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But how was this right obtained? 


by the late Home 


‘ 
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can never forget the stand made against the overwhelming majorities of 
the last Tory Government by such popular leaders as Dilke and Burns, 
Qur hope and our safety He in, and with, the people. But we cannot 
forget that even in Russia and Rownmania, and certainly im Germany or 
Austria, the inodern movements agaist the Jews have not sprung from 
popular sources, nor have they acquired any real hold anywhere over the 
veneral mass of the population. Anti-Sewiutism is in these days of general 
relagious toleration or indifference « device and resource of decadent pol- 
ticlans or unscrupulous demagogues wlio seek to enlist the proletariat 
on the side which is really opposed to its best and truest interests, by 
pandering to anti-social prejudices and passions. We who have won our 
liberties in this home of freedom, who are proud to claim our citizenship, 
and with it all the obligations and privileges of a share in the tortunes 
of this great State, who are Englishmen as well as Jews—we surely have 


‘imbibed enough of the traditions of our country, we surely have retained 


sufficient of the instincts of our religion and our race, not to sit quietly 
dumb and inactive when attacks such as those of which the Aliens Act Is 
an example, and the agitation which led to if a symptom are launched 
against our people and our kin, and indireetly—yes! L say it feariessly, 
but. with conviction—against ourselves! We should belie our great and 
glorious descent, We should Worthy ut our preselt favoured and 
happy position. i We did not take arms against every such attetnpt to 
throw back the wheel of progress, to hinder the advance ot that larger 
human brotherhood better Ten than those leagues at 
British Brothers with which the cause of our people 1s so much bound 
up. Weare not safe, our cause Is not sate. as long as a plece of legislation 
sueh as the Aliens Act stands Unamended on the Statute Book. IL say 
‘unamended,” not because after long and anxious con- 
sideration, I coine to the couclusion that not only have we better chance 
of securing support for an amending Act, but there are some advabtages 
in Keeping this pleve of cruel lewistation oh the Statute Book. 
Sofaras itis a true and honest attempt to coal with the real off-scourings 


of Europe—the anarchists. the crimiuals. the procureurs and the lunatics 
—We have no quarrel the daere thoroughly it is enforeed against 
ise sores af SOC tlie will Seed, clear ls the Jewish 
record in re ts, It bring the hee aud thie dis- 
tressedd under the omtegory as these, as undesirables Perhaps 
also there Something fo be sabe from the polit Of View of cold 
poltey, for ob sole stattitovy coltrod over alten 
ads a sort of seruin Lh }) Vet mlinitted 
Into cur sh an attertuated form: to ward off stronger attacks ot thie 
real disease-anti-alien agitation Which operates as oa 
Bait the reason must give Us pause in going 
hevond amendment and asking for repeal, is that the Act (E905) does 
eonsecrate and give the force of am t thie? Raght ot 
refugees, Whether front politreab or re vious persecution, netwithstandinyg 
Wait orf or thre }? Cot at charge oid the public 
funds: and this ceelaratiom diaoam Act of the Enelish Parhament is of 
sa much value and of such world-wice frnportance us Withess the effort 


now to the Alien law of the United States 
that we ought not Liehtly toe remove it from the Statute Book 


whith even though 
mixed with much bad imatter. The learned work Which P before quoted save: 

probably the feature of the Aer, the severest act on 
thie subject of Patio that Pits tound a place the 
Statute Book for Cortath the most hensive declara 
tion of the right of thats te de the whore range af municipal 
latiou ont Pie Peay iia Thies Tabs? 


mV OF throvenout tne word, 


ft is true that the principle was recognised by Parliament more than 


a century ago, thie the Act oft far regulating Ahens, 
alluding, DV Way of eXception, too persoms “who really seek refuge ana 
from oppression and tyranny.” But thas reterred to political 


relugees in the revolutionary epidemue Whieh then raged throughout Europe, 
and it Was grandiy utilised the stand made against the arrogant 
oft Napoleon tu totlow Lidders even ty these shores, Obie of 
greatest advocates (Maciitosio dechuring that even this country perished 
1k the struggle, its people would carry inte their sad éxile) the consolation 
that they had not “torn trot the altar the supphant who claimed pro 
tection as the voluntary victin of loyalty and conselence.” Ti cas indeed 
been a proud distinction tor. Rugland recognised by our best eoustitutional 
authorities that she afforded ait duviokable asyiui to men of every rank and 
condition seeking refugee om her shores from persecution and dangers in 
therr own ftands,; but this “ privitege,” as the late Prime Minister called 
It, has never had the sanction of a law and the right of asvbum—tor reli- 
gious as Well as political retugees—can only now be truly said to have been 
eonsecrated by this Aliens Act. Let us therefore preserve it as a precious 
gift to humanity, even if we have to sacrifice many other things. 
It was no part of the scheme of 

the anti-Alien agitaturs—their most vielous attacks were directed 
agalist it; it was not m either of the Bills” brought” in 
Secretary ; it was toréed on the 

Government by the revulsion of feeling which was aroused through- 
out the country aud which tound its echo in the House of Commons, 
When it was discovered that while political offenders—revolutionaries— 
were to be exempt from the provisions of the Act, the more innocent 
Victims of religious persecution were to be mercilessly excluded as * unde- 
sirables.” The cause of freedom of conscience has never failed to find 
defenders in this country, and, overwhelming as were apparently the 
battalions arrayed against us, great and subservient as was the Govern- 
ment majority, the victory was uever doubtful as soon as it was made 
clear that the real attack was directed against those who were as much 
martyrs as any who have suffered for Liberty’s sake—the great cause which 
in all its varied forms has ever appealed to the hearts of Englishmen, 
and is England’s most glorious contribution to civilisation. The battle 
was won, hke all other battles, by fighting; and therein les the lesson 
and the call to us at the present time. Let us only make the issue clear 
to our countrymen, and we need have no fear of the consequences; we 
shall have no lack of backing in our endeavour to put right the wrong 
which is even now inflicted on the persecuted, the distressed and the 
deserving by the studiously vague provisions and dangerous discretionary 
powers of this unparallelec piece of legislation. We must direct our 
efforts to the elimination, at least, of the half-dozen vicious features to 
which I have ventured to call special attention, before we can feel reason- 
ably safe against the use to which the Aet may be put, not merely by a 
Govern nent less well disposed to. the refugee and less tolerant in its treat- 


ment of aliens generally than that now in power, but even by prejudiced : 


otncials and unfeeling or misguided local Boards under the present 
administration. But how are we to do it? We shall have won half our 
battle when we have determined we will fight; the other half will be gained 
when we have fought and convinced our friends, as well as our opponents, 
that we mus¢ win. I should like to see the Board of Deputies in the fore- 
ront of such a contest; it has a great record behind it, and some of its 
eeent actions have proved that it is not always afraid to live up to its 
traditional reputation as the defender of Jewish liberties. But generally it 
prefers to act by so-called “ diplomatic methods,” and I doubt whether such 
methods can effectually deal with an unscrupulous outdoor agitation, such 
as the defenders of liberty im the person of the alien have now to meet. 


- 


a 


Perhaps we may have to look to other means for rallying our forces. The 


President of our Union of Literary Societies, when delivering his inaugural 


Address the other day on the subject of the Russian atrocities and how 
to meet them, ventured the suggestion that our Government should be 
invited to put pressure on the Kussian adimimistration—it ls not a govern- 
ment—to put an end to these outrages which are not only an offence but uh 
daneer to all civilised countries; and he said it was the business of the 
Jewish members of the House of Commons—of whom there are now nearly 
4 secore—-to concert measures for the making of such representations, and 
to ensure their being carried into effect. Whatever may be said about 
that, in such a matter as the Aliens Act, and at such a crisis as this, we 
have an undoubted elaim for union of efforts as well as solidarity of 
interests among those members of Parliament who have the distinction 
of being Jews as well as English citizens. Let them do their duty, anc 
thev will find their reward in the approval of their country as well as their 
community. Let them not do it; 1t will then be our duty, and the duty 
of every Jewish voter throughout the country, to see that they are replaced 
by these who will. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion, said that the longer he was in 
the House of Commons the less he thought of the results of their labours. 
(Laughter.) When, for instance, it was found that Parliament had spent its 
time in vain: that our most capable lawyers were unsuccesstul in drawing 
up an Act having a well-defined object, one began to be sceptical of anything 
being achieved ; and when one found the great Conservative party, naked 
and unashamed, wanting to pass Aliens Acts, and compared the result 
of the General Eleetion, one began to wonder whether it were desirable 
to go to Parliament for anything. It was true that the Aliens Act was 
extremely s’ringent, but it was not correct to say that its adminisiration was 
stringent. It was the very reverse ; he thought the present administration 
af the Act was humane and liberal, and, although oceasionally mistakes might 
be made, still, speaking generally, he thought that a rough = sort 
of justice was maintained. But as to the power which would be placed in 
the hands of future Home Secretaries, he thought it behoved the Jewish 
community to test public opinion on this matter. It was possible that we 
should not always have a sympathetic Home Secretary, and the great danger 
would lie in the poor alien having to prove that he came hither solely on 
account of religious persecution. He thought there should be some amend- 
ment in this direetion. What was the effect of the Act at the present time ? 
He did not fear the “overcrowding, clause; on the contrary, he was 
more particularly afraid of the depopulation of the East Knd. He himself 
had originally detected that the overcrowding evil was greatly diminishing 
in Whitechapel, and when he ventured to say soa few years ago at a public 
dinner the word “ laughter” appeared at the end of the report. (Laughter.) 
But it was no laughing matter, it was serious and touched them nearly. 
The community was greatly indebted to Mr. S. Gelberg = and 
Mr. M. J. Landa for the very valuable sta‘istics they had placed 
before them. (Hear, hear.) The birth-rate was declining, and yet 
these so-called political economists had restricted immigration. What was 
the result ? The deteriora'ion in the value of property in the East End was 
appalling. (Hear, hear.) During the discussion of the Bill in Grand Com- 
mittee every single difficulty had been foreseen by its opponents, and not 
one single argument had been met. The Government had been told that the 
Act would not keep out a single criminal, which statement was justified by 
recent sta istics. A man with £5 could become an Englishman, but a poor 
man, whatever might be his potentialities for worthy citizenship, was an 
alien. The difference between an Englishman and an alien was, he thought, 
a matter of about £2. (Laughter.) Mr. bBentwieh bad referred to the 
Jewish Members of Parliament in connection with the Aliens Act and 
other matters in terms of disappointment. But if any good was to be 
achieved in the direction of amending or minimising the effects of the Act 
it must be by means of a proper organisation of the various forces. He 
thought the Board of Deputies was the right body to take the lead, especially 
in view of the fact that it was under the Presidentship of Mr. 
Alexander, of whose work no-one could speak too highly. (Hear, hear.) 


But there should be cohesion between the board and the Jewish Members of. 


Parliament and concentration of effort. Recently the Board had addressed 
a letter to the Home Seeretary with reference to the Act; he should have 
thought that previously to that letter being sent some consultation should 
have taken place between the board and the Jewish Members of Parliament 
interested. He hac not even seen this communication. . They were working 
in a haphazard way, while a little co-operation would give impetus to the 
movement. He thought the public were with them and would be generally 
willing to consider the amendment of the Act. Sir W. Evans-Gordon had 
originally stated that his movement had been on behalf of the Jews them- 
selves and also of the working classes. No single leader of the organised 
trades had associated himself with Sir William; and the working men 
throughout the East kind, when they had had the opportunity of recording their 
opinion, had given it against the Bill. (Hear, hear.) With the exception of Sir 
Harry Samuel not one coreligionist of any public position had appeared on 
the anti-alien platform. Thus, the very people of whom Sir Wi liam 
had constituted himself the champion had thrown him over. This country 
had to face the serious question of the diminution of its population, and that 
was a question he strongly urged speakers to keep before the public. 
England could not make progress with a diminishing birth-rate and 
d'minishing immigration. He had always thought that immigration assisted 
the increase in the population. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. F. GREEN, Secretary of the International Arbitration and Peace 


Association, expressed pleasure in addressing his brother Maecab:eans for 
the first time, and said he regarded his election as an honorary member 
as one of his greatest honours. He felt strongly on the question; 
indeed, he had done something outside the House, in eonjunction with 
Sir Charles Dilke inside, towards obtaining the insertion of the clause in 
favour of politieal and religious ref: gees. They were all agreed that some- 
thing should be done to remove the bardships which the Act inflicted ; 
they either wanted'the Act repealed or amended. Under an unsympathetic 


Hom» Secretary the Act was capable of working injustice on a large number 


of people. (Hear, hear.) Hi- first inclination would be to repeal the Act 
—to get rid of it as an abomination. but when one eame to look from 
the practical point of view, he thought they had better work towards 
getting it amended; because if it were repealed al ogether during the 
present Parliament it was extremely probable that the Evans-Gordons and the 
Howard Vincents who might come into power would introduce a new Bill : 
whereas if the present Act remained with its more objectionable features 
removed, it would be less likely that they would try to strengthen it. He felt 
that before long alt who were opposed to this kind of legislation and the 
extremely objectionable features of the Aet should co-operate in bringing 
pressure to bear on the (iovermment. It struck him as particularly monstrous 
that the chief official under the Act was a gentleman who had once been Sir 
W. Evans-Gordon’s private secretary. He did not know how this gentleman 
could be removed, but he thought some effort should be made in that 


direction or at amy rate that they should try to clip his wings. The Act 


was a stain on Englishmen. He dwelt upon the absurdity of the maney-test, 
and pointed out that according to the Act men like Sicpniak—whe eusne 
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here without the necessary £5 and who would not have remained but for the 
assistance of friends— would be restricted. He hoped that as a result of that 
meeting something would be done during the present Parliament to obtain 
eonsiderable alteration. (Applause.) 


Mr. C. SterravgR, who made his “ first appearance ” since his election as 
a Maccab:iean, reminded the Chairman of the instruction which provided 
that having regard to the present state of the Continent, aliens who were 


political or religious refugees could be specially dealt with by tue Home 
Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN said that he was aware of the fact, but the late Lord 
Chancellor had ruled the instruction out as unconstitutional. 


Mr. STKTTAUER, resuming, said that as a member of the Immigration 
Board for London he could say that from the commencement of the Act its 
administration had been almost an impossibility. On the 9th of January the 
Clerk to the Board had had to write to the Home Secretary asking for 
instructions, which came to hand on the 30th, and in the course of whieh the 
Home Secretary stated that the Aet placed in his hands no power for estab- 
lishing a receiving house for the immigrants. The Board had frequently to 
ask the Home Office for advice as to the Act, but the advice received had 
been impossible to adopt. The Home Secretary, for instance, admitted that 
advantages would accrue from the establishment of a reveiving-house, 
and yet he pointed out that he was tinable to force the steamship companies 
to erect one. Mr. Stettauer described specific cases that had come before the 
Board in order to illustrate the difliculties of deciding what immigrants were 
desirable or undesirable within the Act; through the merest chance or slip 
of the tongue an immigrant might be declared undesirable. Before arriving, 
an immigrant might be advised to have nothing to do with polities ; so that 
on being asked whether he is a political refugee he replies in the negative. 


Later he is advised to tell the truth and say he is a political refugee; conse- 


quently the Board has to deal with directly conflicting statements, rendering 
their deliberations increasingly difficult. When animmigrant felt that telling 
the truth would prevent him from being admitted he would not do so. The 
labour-test was a serious question ; it was most illogical for a man because he 
had £5 and was unable or too old to work to be allowed to come in, whilst 
another who was able to work but did not possess £5 should be kept out. 
(Hear, hear.) As to the proof that an immigrant was a victim of political 
persecution it was obvious that anyone who ran away from his country could 
possess no proof. (Hear, hear.) He thought there should be no restrictions, 

Mr. B.S. Srrats, M.P., pointed out that at the last meeting of the Board 
of Deputies he had endeavoured to have the letter to the Home Secretary kept 
out of the annual report and from the public until a reply had come 
from the Home Otlice. As to the suggestion of co-operation, be believed that 
there was a movement on foot to arrange that Jewish Members of Parlia- 
ment should be invited to meet together and discuss all important Jewish 
questions before they went prominently before the public. Atthough he was 
not opposed to Jewish Members of Parliament being co-opted on the Board of 
Deputies because it was the only properly-constituted representative body 
of the Jewish community—he hoped nothing would be done to take away 
from the Board its representative character. He was in favour of amending 
the Act, because it would be waste of time to try to repeal it. They would 
have every leading democratic and labour member of the House of (ommons 
with them. He believed that even the Tory members, with few exceptions, 
were in favour of amending it. The last election had taught them that the 
Bill had not been the right red-herring to have drawn across the track, 


although the re-election of Sir W. Evans-Gordon by a large majority to some. 


extent weakened that case. The feeling in East London in tavour of the 
rating of unoccupied houses was a matter of acute interest, and proved the 
Chairman's remarks as to depopulation becoming a serious question. There 
were many cases under the’ Act of desirable people being kept out, and the 
really undesirables -the convicted criminals—being allowed to come in 
because they possessed money. What he objected to most strongly was that 
while there had been so much talk by the late Government as to the 
Act keeping out the lowest type of foreign vice, in practice it had done 
nothing of the kind. The Act not only applied to the ordinary poor Jew who 
came here to seek refuge from persecution, but it affected a large number of 


‘people who only came on their way to other countries. After referring to the 


hardships caused by the lack of a receiving-house, he said thatas to the 
charge that the present Home Secretary had killed the Act, he had no doubt 
succeeded in killing some of its most objectionable features. With 
a few exceptions, the members of the Immigration Boards were 
selected because they were strongly opposed to the immigration of poor Jews 
to London, and were men who, with two exceptions, had never had any 
experience of administration. He was pleased to think that they had on the 
Board Mr. Stettauer (applause), a man who had no fear or prejadice in the 
matter, and who was able to speak out; but it was a sad thing that it was 
most difficult to ascertain the reasons for some of these appointments. Some 
of the members of these Boards were the very last persons he would trust to 
decide a question of justice. He had already asked in the House of Commons 
for a list of the members of the Boards and the reasons for their appointment 
(hear, hear), but had recetved an evasive reply; he intended to repeat the 
question. (Hear. hear.) He would do all in his power to bring the Jewish 
Members of Parliament together for the purpose of considering this and 
other Jewish questions, but he would not subscribe to the formation of a 


purely Jewish party in Parliament, as the Jewish members must remember 
that they represented their constituents and not their coreligionists. 


Mr. 8. GeLBER« called attention to a statement made by the Chairman to 
the effect that the Act was dealing out a rough sort of justice, and 
pointed out that Sir W. Evans-Gordon, in an article in the National Review, 


had stated that of late there had been an improvement in the administra- 


tion of the Act. An improvement, from Sir William's point of view, could 
not be palatable to them, and when Sir William began to feel Satistied, the 
speaker began to feel suspicious. (Laughter.) Moreover, the Board of 


Deputies, in its receut letter to the Home Secretary, had adduced specific 
evidence of maladministra‘ ion, 


Mr. CHirtes H. L. EMANUEL expressed his thanks for the suggestion of 
the co-operation of the Board of Deputies and Jewish Members of Parlia- 
ment. The only difficulty was that the Jewish Members of Parliament were 
of all shades of opinion and it would be uncertain which ones to consult. 
(Laughter.) He was particularly anxious to hear suggestions in regard to 
the amendment of the Act, and the absence of suggestions led him to suppose 
that its amendment might present serious difficulties. The only suggestion 
he had gathered was that the wings of the chief inspector should be clipped, 
but they were already clipped by the Home Secretary. He presumed that 
the force of opinion in the country against protecting labour was not 
sufficiently strong to enable the House of Commons to be sure of carrying a 
Bill, unless they added somé attempt to cure, or tackle, the question of 
foreign crime, and the result was a two-faced measure which shirked every 


difficulty which presented itself, and which failed miserably in its attempt to 


deal with the criminal side of the question. The Act purported to keep out 
the eriminal class of aliens, but it entirely failed to do so. On the other hand, 
the deportation clauses as far as directed against the ordinary 
industrial alien were so contrived that they caused much hardship. Suppose 
an alien had brought over with him his wife and children ; if he became a 
thief, or even temporarily a pauper, he would be deported. But there was no 
provision as to his taking his wife and children with him, and no means of 
providing their passages if he wished to do xo. The country would be no 
better off, for while getting rid of the breadwinner they were making 
his wife and children paupers and criminals. (Hear, hear.) He did not quite 
agree with the Chairman that the Act was being bumanely administered, but 
he faneied his point had been rather that the Home Office was endeavouring 
to administer it humanely, and in this he agreed. But they were “*frightfully 
hampered. The Act was badly constructed and absolutely unworkable, and 
on that account difficult to amend. He regretted that it had not been 
possible to submit the letter of the Board of Deputies to the Home Secretary 
to the Jewish Members of Parliamént:; if they had seen it they would have 
appreciated still more the shortcomings of the Act. (Applause.) Mr. Emanuel 
concluded by givirg the substance of the letter (which was printed in the 
Jewish Chronicle of November 2). | 

Mr. BENTWICH, in reply, said that the Chairman had not intended it to be 
understood that they were satisfied with the administration of the Aet under 
the Liberal Government. It ought not to be beyond the power 
of the Home Secretary to dismiss inspectors or other officials of the Immigra- 
tion Boards if they did not carry out his instruetions. If Mr. Gladstone 
intended his undoubtedly good intentions to be madeeffectual. he must make 
a clean sweep of those associated with the anti-alien agitation. The mére 
fact that the letter from the. Board of Deputies had received no other answer 
than the usual official acknowledgment was a reflection on the manner in 
which the otticials were dealing with the Act. The Aliens Act had been 
made in practice a Jewish question, and, therefore, the Jewish members of 
Parliament should co-operate to amend it. He hoped the six points he had 
mentioned in his paper might be useful as a basis for the drafting of an 
amended Act; and that efforts would be made for the introduction of a. Bill 
in the House of Commons during the next session. One of the greatest 
services the Maccabieans had rendered the community was to provide a 
platform for the discussion of important Jewish questions such as this, and 
he moved a vote of thanks to the Chair, 

Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN, in seconding the motion, stated: that Mr. Herbert 
samuel had been personally desirous of attending that meeting, but on 
consideration had thought his presence would place him ina diflicult position. 

The vote having been carried, . 

Mr. SAMUEL returned thanks, and explained that be had meant by * rough 


justice” that the Home Secretary was sincerely desirous of minimising the 
evils of the Act. (Applause.) 
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North London Jewish Literary Union.- The completion of the 
first decade of the North London Union was celebrated last Sunday bya 
dinner at the Restaurant Frascati. The President of the Union, Mr. M. K. 
Lange, was in the Chair, and the guests of the evening were Messrs. W. 
Benscher and A. M. Hyamson, the founders of the Society. The toast of the 
evening was ‘The Founders of the Union,” proposed by the Chairman and 
responded to by the guests. Mr. A. M. Hyamson proposed the toast of 
“Members Past and Present,’ to which Dr. J. Snowman and Mr. Leon Simon 
responded. The last toast of the evening was that of “‘ The Union of Jewish 


Literary Societies,” proposed by the Chairman and acknowledged by Mr. 


Albert H. Jessel. K.C. 


Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases the Chest, Brompton. 


SANATORIUM AND CONVALESCENT HOME, 


On the Chobham Ridges, near Frimley, Surrey. 


ADDITIONAL HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


EXPENDITURE OVER £30,000. 


to maintain 418 Beds now open | 


ONLY FIXED INCOME UNDER £3,000. 


SPECIAL WARDS are set apart for the reception of JEWISH PATIENTS. 


FREDERICK WOOD, Secretary. 
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Jewish Historical Society. 


DR. GASTER’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


A meeting of the Jewish Historical Society of England was held on 


Monday at University College, when the Rev. Dr. GasTer, the new President, 
delivered his address. 


On the motion of Dr. GasTeR, seconded by Mr. A. M. HyAmson, the 
annual report was adopted, and the balance-sheet (to which we referred last 
week) was also passed; on the motion of Mr. GUSTAVE TUCK, seconded by the 
Rev. I. HARRIS, 

The report states that in recognition of his eventful term of office, the Executive 
Committee has unanimously nominated the Rev. Prof. Dr. Gollancz as a Vice- 
President. The Executive again records its high sense of the services of the Honorary 
Secretary, the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. “ On him has fallen the brunt of the work, and he 
has borne the burden with unfailing energy and most notable competence. The 
late Rev. Simeon Singer had been for several years past, and was still at the time of 
his lamented death a member of the Executive Committee, and at the first meeting 
of the Executive Committee after the sum mer recess, a resolution expressing profound 
sorrow at the great loss they and the community had sustained, was adopted. The 
President, the Rev. Dr. HH. Gollancz, sent a congratulatory letter to Professor 
Dr. Moritz Steinschneider on the occasion of his celebration of the ninetieth anni- 
versary of his birthday. The Society also forwarded its congratulations to a formar 
resident, Dr. Joseph Jacobs, of New York, on the academic distinction conferred 
upon him by the University of Vennsylvania. The following have been 
elected Honorary Members of the Society: —The Right Hon. James Bryce, M-P., 
Professor J. B. Bury, Profsssor C. H. Virth, Dr. G. Carey Foster, Dr. T. 
Gregory Foster, Major Martin Hume, Professor J. Laughton,. Lord 
Monkswell, Professor A. |. Pollard, Dr. G. W. l’cothero, Lord Reay, and Sir 
Arthur W. Ricker. The following namos have been added to the list of correspond- 


ing members :—Professor G. I. Ascoli (Milan): Padre Fidal Fita (Madrid); Dr. H. 


Gross (Augsburg), Dr. A. de Harkavy (St. l’atersburg), M. Israel Levi (l’aris), 
l’rofessor Dr. Martin Philippson (Berlin), and Professor Dr. Moritz Steinschneider 
(Berlin). Towards the end of the session a second volumein the “Jewish Worthies ”’ series 
was issued by the Publication Committee of the Society. It is a work on “ Rashi,” by 
Maurice Liber, and translated from the l'rench by Miss Adele Szold. The volume is 
published at 33. 6d. net. Forthcoming publications of the Society include Volumsa V. 
of the * Transactions,” and a‘ History of the Jews in England,”’ by Mr. Albert M. 
Hyamson. Both these worksare in the hands of the printers, and may bs expected 
during the course of 1907. Taooaarduous task of s3eing thas> volum3s through the 


- press was undertaken by Mr. Israel Abrabams3, who in the newly created oftica of 


Honorary Editor of Publications, continuss to give the Society the benefit of his 
valuable co-operation. The Exezutive record a satisfactory accession of new mem ers 
during the past session, but feal convinced that thee arestill many ladies and gantlemen 
in the community who would willingly join the Society ifits work were brought to their 
notice. The Committee appeal to the :embers generally to aid them in their efforts 
further to increase the membership. Now that the headquarters of the Society have 
heen located at University College, it is highly desirable that the Execxtive should be 
generously assisted in its endeavours to extend the sphere of tha Society's usefiloess 
and activity. ; 

The Vic3-Peesidents were ra-elected, with the addition of the Rov. Dr. 
H. Gollancz ; Mr. Gustave Tuck was re-elected Treasurer ; and Dr. A. Biichler 
and Dr. H. Hirschfeld were added to the Council. 


Dr. GASTER, who was very cordially received, then reid the following 
address :— 


_ Oflicially I am entering to-night upon the post of President of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England. It is incumbent upon me to formulate as 
briefly as possible the views which I entertain about an Historical Society 
and abouta Jewish Historical Society. Weare too younga Society yet to have 
established a tradition, and the variety of counsel which still prevails demands 
imperatively a personal confession. From the clash of opinions a wider view 
may be evolved, to the benefit, as I trust, of this Society. 1 find it the more 
necessary as I have always bsen opposed to anything that may tend to 
narrow our conceptions or to contract our sympathies. I hold tothe widening 
of the horizon and the broadening of our sympathies. The reason for these 
remarks is to bo found in the fact that on the one hand we are expected to be 
an Auglo-Jewish Historica! Society, and on the other the objects of investi- 
gation have been or may be persons or things which in the perspective of a 
wider atmosphere lose of the greatness and importance which some may give to 
them and induce others to accept. Even ina stricter limitation if adhered 
to, there is scope for a different and more embracing activity, andit is to this 
that I turn and this I wish to expound here on this occasion, both theoretically 
and by a practical example. : 

Let us, in the first place, realise what the study of history means. Way 
should we pore over the remnants of old and devote time and energy 
to call back to life things, events and persons who no longer. are 


among us, from whom we apparently have nothing more to exp3ct 


and from whom wa have nothing to gain? Have we not problems 
enough of our own to occupy our attention? Have we not difficulties 
great and numerous to overcome, which require our undivided strength ? 
Why, therefore, waste it on apparently useless researches? In putting thess 
questions, lam merely echoing what is said, unfortunately, by many. Is 
history to be only an intellectual toy, an amusing pastime to idle away 
leisurely a few hours, to be cast aside, forgotten, as soon as the things pass 
out of our sight? Wherein lies the true benefit which we derive from the 
resuscitation of the past? Iam not speaking of material benefit, but to what 
an extent such stadies can inflaence and mould our activity and direct us in 
the very work which our time demands. Of all the sciences there is none 80 
serious and so important as the study of history, the unfolding of the record 
of the past, the scanning with an open eye and an open mind the annals of 
years gone by. For it is the study of man in the fallest sense of the word. 
It is not anthropology, the study of the physical structura of man, nor of his 


primitive origins. History is the study of man in his attempts to rulenature 


and to ascend slowly the heights of civilisation. The progress of man, from 
the lowest to the highest, can only be traced in the annals of mankind, the 
struggles against evil passions, against ignorance, against oppression of 
Oaly through history we realise the unity of the 
human race. We recognise that human nature given certain environ- 
ments will act, as a rule, on the same lines. We become less sure of our 
ground when we claim superiority over others, and the pride of ignorance 
which rests upon a supposed great advance over the past is ruthlessly 
shattered by the shock of the experience gained through a knowledge of the 
past. Itis the best antidote against over-weening confidence and arrogance 
and, on the other hand, it is an unfailing source of strength and 
encouragement. 

Stripped of temporary ontward differences, freed from the strappings 
and swaddling clothes which each poriod winds round the body of man, the 
driving forces are the sams through centuries. Man has changed very little 
~ at least in the last few thousand years in which historical records have 
retained the memory of re 2 done or attempted. History holds up the 
mirror in which we sea ourselves reflected, and a wholesome sobering must 
— upon every impatient and impulsive mind when it sees the same 
“a ruggles, the same difficulties, encountering our forefathers, but at the same 
limit _ that they succeeded or failed. Our experience, always short and 

mise, expands by the experience of past generations, and our knowledge 


deepens by the acquisition of the knowledge bequeathed to us by those who 
have been before us. Noman well read in history will venture upon dog- 
matic statements with an air of infallibility, nor will believe himself to be 
the first who utters a truth, in the same way as others less versed believe, who 
presume to judge the events of the day. He will be neither too optimistic nor 
will he consider the victory of to-day as final, nor share in the general 
dejection following upon a temporary check in the develop nent of the nation. 
We learn to know a little more of the true inwardness of things, and from 
the study of details wa evolve the sablims science called the philosophy of 
history. Wesum up the lasting results and lay bare the general principles, 
the permanent elements in a world which seems unstable as water. Slowly 
and gradually there emerges a definite plan in the rule of the world and in 
the action of man. We find everyone, more or less, falling into his place, and 
every action, mysterious and inexplicable to us when it is a thing of the 
present, emerges in the light of history as part of a great systen in which 
it finds its true explanation. A close connection becomes apparent between 
widely differing events, and an inner bond, hitherto no} detected, holds them 
together. Above all, a batter appreciation of man and things is the result of 
this historical and philosophical investigation. What to their contem- 
poraries appeared great, shrinks afterwards and may disappear altogether, 
whilst insignificant events easily passed over may become the germs for 
tremendous developments which change the face of the earth and influencs 
deeply the life of millions. 

I do not intend travelling very far. I will koepclose to my own subject. 
Among this bewildering mass of details there is one which appeals to us 
with special force, which, to study and explain, is, to my mind, the aim 
of a Jewish historical society. I mean the role which we Jews play in the 
great drama of the world. That we have played and are destined still to 
play such a role no-one can gainsay, unless he has lost his consciousness as 
a Jew, and then we no longer defer to his judgment; we turn in 
preference to the annals of the piss. They furnish us with the true 
answer. Here we have at once an example of the importance 
and value of the study of history. Only a man to whom the past is a book 
closed with seven seals can maintain that we are no longer a 
nation and that we are only a religious denomination. Only he can rast 
satisficd with that shadowy existence flitting like a disembodied ghost 
across the stage of humin history. We see the things differently. To us 
the men and the things of yore are the true guides and teachers. From 
their lips we cull the answer and by their light we walk in this world. 
They all speak with no uncertain voica of tho unity and solidarity of our 
raco; no essential difference between one section of Jewry and the other. 
The work done by one fits in and completes the work done by the other, 
and no true appreciation is possible of the achievements of the one 
unless we survey the whole field of activity and endeavour to lay bare 
the threads which lead from one to the other, and the way in which they 
influence one another. Sometimes they are saparated by distance of time 
or of space, but ultimately they merge into one, and theinterdependence | 
ef one upon the otheris the visible outcome of historical research. If, then, 
our Society is to become—and in this all agrce—a real society for the study 
of Jewish history, then we must adapt our activity to thase wider scopes 
and seek for unity of aim and solidarity of purpose in the scattered manifesta- 
tions of Jewish life. Any event that has happened in whatever part of the 
world is of double importance, local and universal. First, in the effactit hag 
upon its immediate surroundings and, secondly, in the effect it has or may 
have in distant quarters. Historical research must then keep these two 
distinctly apart, and science begins with apportioning real merit to each 
separately. Nothing that-occurs in one place should be taken only as 
affecting one small limited entity; it must not be treated only as a self- 
contained local event, but as part of a larger whole, a section from a 
greater circle the centre of which remains everywhere the same. 
Local history has its justification only as part of general Jewish history. 
Standing by itself it not only dwarfs the outlook and narrows the aims, but 
is instrumental in creating fictitious valaes and investing minor and in them- 
selves insignificant things with an importance quite out of proportion to their 
intrinsic merit. It also contributes to foster a feeling of selfishness and 
exclusiveness which breeds danger to healthy development... Anglo- 
Jewish history ought to be treated as part of the general history of the Jews. 
The incidents and events that have happened in the course of the last few 
centuries must be connected with the current of Jewish history if their 
study is to be a source of education and inspiration, if our Society is to be 
the medium of diss2minating true and lasting lessons to our contemporaries 


and preparing the way for an English school of Jewish historical science. 


If every trivial incident, on the contrary, should be taken 
by itself and invested with undue importance, if it be 
treated as if it were the pivot round which some great question had turnad, 
as if from it alone depended the fate of the Jews or their relation to the 
rest of Jewry, it would be craating a false impression and would tend to reduce 
the position of science to that of a handmaid to serve personal vanity and to 
feed inordinate imagination, selfishness and a sense of importance out of 
proportion to the true facts. I will go one step farther and say that the man 
of humble origin who has risen by his energy and uprightness, by his scholar- 
ship and cleverness, to a recognised and wall-deserved position, he is the 
main of the future, and stands higher, from my point of view, as an historian, 
than the man who may boast of a great ancestry yet is himself a degenerate 
offspring. He belies his past for whom there is no future. If we go deeper 
into this question of descant, our history has provided us with a propor anti- 
dote against such weakness. High or low as a family may have been, this 
could only have been of a temporary character, for all of us trace our descent 
from one common ancestor, Abraham, and the fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple has been faithfully preserved for us by the grand annals of Judaism. 
We know only the aristocracy of spirit, and this happily cannot bo inherited, 
“4 —_ b> acquired. Wo must, then, look rather to the broad aspect of 

Bat there is nothing, howevar snall in itself, which cannot be studied 
from the highest universal point of view. The miscroscope can also be applied 
to other organisms; it can bs appliei to the science of human activity. 
In every leaf, nay, in every atom, the play of great and eternal forces can be 
successfully detected. S»also the play of these forces can be followed up 
in every small human individual, if we only know how to see the great in 
the small. Take the retura of the Jews to England. From the narrower 
local point of view, it may become the centre of a whole series of investiga- 
tions, self-centred and quite suffisient, just as a single brick in itself may be 
of interest to the builder or maker. Bat the real importance of that event 
lies much more in its relation tothe rest of Jowry. How has it inflaenced 
the Jewa in their political, religious and commercial status? How has it 
re-acted npon the Jews in other countries under the LKaglish flag, or in 
English-speaking countries? How has it stimulated freedom of thought, 
aspirations for equality and liberty? What part has it played in the great 
dramas of Jewish history, in the Messianic troubles, in the mystical aspira- 
tions, in the charitable work of rescue here and elsewhere? And above all, 
how has it affected Jewish scholarship, the only true bond that unites us 
and the only common inheritance at once the glory and the despair of our 
navion? These questions do not exhaust all the problems which flow from, 
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or could be connected with, this simple fact of the re-admission of Jews into 
this country. One could easily multiply them if, proceeding in our work of 
investigation, we descend to details, to men and matters. Not isolation nor 
fossilisation is to be the aim of an historical society, but in the true spirit of 
historical science it is to raise us above trivialand narrow considerations, to 
open the gates wide to a comprehensive view, embracing the whole range of 
Jewish life. 

Nothing is farther from my thought than to deprecate the accurate and 
minute study of details, but they must not usurp the place reserved for the 
study of great things. Bricks are only bricks, even if they are made in ths 
marvellous manner of the Roman legions: they are not the whole fabric, only 
the materials towards it. A skilled architect may use them for a stupendous 
work of art ; in less skilful hands they may also serve somo useful purpose. 
But to the scholar and antiquarian the old Roman tiles, with their stamp on 
them, are a page of ancient history, an entrancing chapter of olden times. 


To him they tell a strange and eloquent tale; hs reconstructs by their means | 


the dominion and power of Rome, he can trace the nameand the composition 
of the legion and read from it a chapter of the administration and of the 
government exercised by ancient Rome over that part of the world. He is 
able to fix the place where those legions were stationed, and if they remained 
in the country, he can draw from that simple tile also conclusions for the 
ethnic composition of the modern inhabitants. If we find a brick made by 
one of the Syrian legions in the heart of Pannonia or in Gaul, we know that 
Semitic elements have given their quota to the Roman garrison, they may 
have brought the worship of Isis or Mithra. They may have formed one 
layer of popular beliefs and added a strain of Semitic blood to the modern 
inhabitants. And so it is with our history. A detail, insignificant or 
unimportant in itsell, is placed in its true light only as a brick in the fortress 


which has kept and protected us. Studied from this point, Anglo-Jewish . 


history will be appreciated and prove of lasting value. If by this process 
some modern or ancient prejadices will have to undergo some modification, 
the better for us, and if worthies of ephemeral importance will be removed 
from the artificial pedestal upon which they have been placed, the better for 
them and for the scholar. | 

Among such fallacies is that one which assigns an inordinate importance 
and grants unjustifiable position to men engaged in petty questions of a 
subordinate character, and others who gauge the standard of society and the 
merits of men by tteir financial weight. If there are any cobwebs which 
history successfully sweeps away, these are the cobwebs which fall a first 
prey to its broom. The greatness of our people does not reside in its 
merchants, nor do we seek information about their inner life in the records 
of business transactions; these form only a small part of their activity. 
They may prove interesting from the point of view of the economic history 
of the times and of the share which some Jews took in thesoa transactions, but 
they do not even touch the fringe of that Jewish life which we wish to know, 
and which our records fully portray. Those are mere by-paths; the high 
road of Jewish history leads to wider outlooks. That which is great and 
lasting in Jewish history is the spiritual wealth accumulated through the ages, 
the description of the fierce battles fought between the powers of darkness 
and light, of freedom and persecution, of knowledge and ignorance. As my 
immortal teacher, Graetz, has pointed out, we have written our conques‘s in 
the annals of the civilisation of mankind. Our great men are the heroes of 
the school and the sages of the synagogue, not the knights of the 
sanguinary battlefield. No widow wept through our victory, no mother 
fur her lost son, no orphan for the lost father. On the contrary, victor and 
vanquished all joined in the happy results of an intellectual fight, and reaped 
its benefits. 

| therefore turn my attention principally to those men of action who have 
influenced not only the community here, but who, through their action, have 
influenced Jewry at large, and have made the community of London share the 
great and grave responsibilities which rest upon every Jewish community. 
Descending from the theoretical exposition which I have pursued hitherto 
to practical examples, I will single out one which I trust will bear out all the 
requirements I have hitherto set forth. Some who before me have occupied 
this presidential chair have directed their attention to men prominent in the 
political sphere ; others have preferred todeal with local problems which they 
considered of importance. No doubt men who have fought for political and 
civil liberties in this country deserve to be mentioned and their life 
studied, without losing sight of the wider aspects of action and raaction 
between the various sections of Judaism. But efforts of this kind are subject 
to such serious fluctuations, and the results achieved in the field of political 
activity are so much the work of the day, that can be undone by another 
day, that [ prafer to turn my attention to man whogo activity goes far beyond 
the limits of local interests and local achievements, and who taking their 
stand upon the communal life in this country, have wielded the power from 
that coign of vantage for defending greater interests and have used their posi- 
tion for benefiting a larger number, and at the same time have contributed to 
esto the stores of our knowledge, the only imperishable treasure of our 
nation. 

Io giving the outlines of H. Nieto’s work, I hopa to satisfy even the 
strictest demands which I have made. I shall peradventure be in a position to 
show by the example of old how much we may learn from men and matters gone 
by, and how many problems which are agitating the community to-day may 
easily be solved, if we applied to them the answer given by those who have 
preceded us. I willdraw no conclusions, nor do I think that it will be necessary 
to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. There are examples and pictures which 
speak for themselves, if we only take the trouble to examine them more 
minutely, if we try to peer into the inner soul of the man thus portrayed. I 
must leave it to you to draw your own conclusions, to make your own appli- 
cation, and to perceive that lesson which true history is expected to give. 
In H. Nieto we have the type of a Jewish Rabbi, as perfect as wecould wish, 
and the way he understood his position and exercised the rare gifts with 
which he was endowed for the benefit of Judaism, is a pattern which we might 
take to heart to-day for the benefit of all concerned. 


I do not claim for him that he was a unique figure, for | would not do 


injastice to the innumerable host of similar men who have adorned our past 
as heads of Jewish communities, and those to whom admiring contemporaries 
and a gratefal posterity have willingly yielded the palm of sages and leaders 
in Israel. Every one of these has grown up on the field of Jewish learning, 

it is not an extraneous element grafted upon our body politic, or religious. 
We have our gallery filled with innumerable pictures, and if we do not 
know them, we ought to know then, and it is the duty of Jewish historical 
societies to make them known. 

Haham David Nieto (or Netto as he sometimes signed his name) was the 
son of Phineas, probably a scholar in Rome, who was in learned correspon- 
dence with Haham Aboab, of Amsterdam. Born on 28th Tebet, 1658, he 
originally studied medicine, and he must have practised with great success 
as a medical doctor in Venice. He then lived in Livorno, where he received 
a call by the community of London (4th Sivan, 5461,) to occupy the post 
of Haham then vacant, for Haham Aylion had jast accepted a similar post in 
Amsterdam. The only condition made with this appointment was that he 
should not combine the two functions, and not practise medicine whilst 
being Haham of the congregation. H. Nieto replied, accepting tho conditions. 


and the congregation received him with the respect due to a man whose 
reputation had preceded him, and installed him to celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of the new Synagogue, whose bi-centenary it has been my privilege to 
celebrate. H. Nieto possessed a vast knowledge of the world outside, for he 
had made himself acquainted with secular science, and was therefore in close 
touch with the latest results of scientific research. He spoke and wrote 
many languager, there was no Ghetto-bend in his gait orin his mien. Here 
was a man who not only had been educated in Talmudic and Rabbinic 
literature, but who also had as wide and comprehensive secular education as 
any man could wish. This is the necessary equipment for a man who is to 
be the spiritual leader of a community, not to live in the narrow groove of 
one-sided education, and herein he followed the examples of old, to make 
himself also master of a wide range of knowledge and to be in touch with the 
vital problems agitating his contemporaries. H. Nieto was not only a great 
medical scholar, but, as he proved later on, a great mathematician, a man to 
whom applied the words said of Samuel in the Talmud, “ that the paths of 
Heaven were known to him.’’ Astronomy had no difficulties for him, the 
intricacies of the calendar were simple reading. Coming to London, he 
brought with him enthusiasm, love of work, and a high conception of the 


- duties and responsibilities of a Jewish Rabbi. The first thing he did was to 
establish the Society ‘ Bikur Holim”’ for the care of the sick, and although | 


the community at the time was a very small one, the * Talmud Torah’’ was 
established for the purpose of teaching the children not only elementary 
subjects, but also advanced subjects in the Bible, Talmud and Halachah. 
Serious questions were then troubling the Jewish mind, not so much here as 
in the rest of Europe and Asia, and herein we recognise at once the lofty 
standpoint taken up by the Haham and his conception of the duties incum- 
bent upon him. Problems were agitating the Jews, especially in consequence 
of the movement inaugurated by the false Messiah, as to the validity and 
importance of the Oral Law. He considered it his duty to face boldly the 
question and to do his very best to find a satisfactory answer, but much time 
had to elapse and much work had to be done before this, the ripest fruit of his 
richly-stored intellect, should see the light. A sermon which he delivered 
on a Shabbat, exactiy the same Sabbath as the one now before us (Shabbat 
Vayetse), was the occasion of some internal strife. People who are bent on 
picking a quarrel will fasten on anything, even the most innocent thing, and 
twist and turn it in order to make out of it a weapon for attack, and so it 
happened with H. Nieto. He had delivered a sermon on a very profound subject, 
a subject of inexhaustible interest to the religious mind, viz, on the 
relation between God and the world, and especially between what people call 
nature and natural phenomena, and the power and providence of God. Nieto 
explained that according to Jewish tradition there is no such thing as 
nature in the abstract which governs the world, a kind of blind fate,a mechani- 
cal power without reason and without plan. On the contrary, that which 
our sages called * Taba’ 220, meaning nature, was the sum-total of the 
various details of natural life, which were governed by the power and will 
and foresight of God. His providence presided over everything, and guided 
and shaped everything. For otherwise miracles, or what we called miracles, 
could not happen, and interference of (iod in the ways of man would be excluded 
These views, briefly expounded by the Haham, appeared to a Mr. Jehosuah 
Zrrfatti to smack of heresy, coming dangerously near, if not being fally 
identical with, the condemied and excommunicated teaching of Spinoza. In 
order fully to understand the gravity of such an accusation, one has to 
remember the horror in which everything excommunicated was held. Another 
e!ement which explained the virulence of the attack is that a man of an 
enlightened and philosophical mind, such as that of Haham Nieto, could 
not sympathise with the false Messianic teachings and mystical delusions 
propagated by adherents of Sabbatai Zevi. A good many of these were living 
in London, bat it is not necessary now to discuss the connection between 
Sabbatai Zavi and his followers and members of the Jewish community in 
London. I may deal with this extremely interesting subject on another 
occasion. I mention this fact in order to show how even an apparently local 
quarrel can be lifted out from narrow surroundings, and personal ambitions 
to the wider sphere of general questions affecting the rest of the Jews, in 
which also this community and their Haham took their share as befitted 
them. They were not indifferent to the spiritual upheavals and to national 
though misguided movements elsewhere. H. Nieto considered it a matter 
of no small consequences, and when once challenged he placed his views 
unreservedly before a large public. From the records in the archives of the 
congregation and from the,introduction to the treatise containing his 
exp sition, it is evident that he enjoyed the full confidence of the Mahamad, 
and Moses de Melina Gabay at tho tina fully sapoorted him in the 
attitude which he had taken up. They insisted that Zarfatti should publicly 
ask psrdon of the Haham,and withdraw the derogatory statemen' which he 
had mide, misrepresenting the Haham’s views. Feom the Bible, from 
the Talmud, from the Zohar and Midrashim H. Nieto eollected vast 
material for his theological treatise called “The divine Providence or 
universal nature,” which +p )earad for the first time in Loadon in 1702, and 
was reprinted again in 1712. Profound philosophical ¢ 19stions were thus 
brought within the ken of the commanity, and by the Rabbi of the time their 
mind was directed to the study of higher things. 

Meanwhile he was working on questions of calendar. This has been a 


point of discussion, one might say, from the dawn of Jewish history. © 


Sadducees and Paarisees, Karaites and Samaritans, not to speak of the 
various sects of the Christian Church, have to this very day continued the 
fight as to the truecalendar. The profound discrepancies between the various 
schools following the Christian calendar did not escape the notice of so 
learned and acute an astronomer as H. Nieto was. Not like others, who are 
always afraid to touch and to impeach the errors of Christians, and being 
sure of his point, he boldly carried the war into the camp of the enemy, and 
he wrote his Pascalogia, which curiously enough is dedicated to a Cardinal 
of the Catholic Church, Francisco Maria Cardinal de Medicis, printed 
nominally in Cologne, but really in London, in 1702. it is written in Italian, 
and shows the reasons of the difference which exists between the Greek and 


the Latin Church on the celebration of Easter. The same topic, but ina 


different mood serving this time to prove the accuracy and superiority of 
the Jewish calendar, he took up later on, when he discussed the sanctity 
and the binding force of the Oral Law. I have mentioned this already here 
for it shows his desire of bringing order into the worship and placing his 


unrivalled knowledge at the disposal of the community. He discussed at 


length, in his celebrated philosophical work called the Rod of Judgment 
(Matteh Dan), }'7 being the acrostic of his name David Nieto, the question of 
our Jewish calendar and based upon his astronomical calculations he fixed 
the time for London, which from his day has remained the same in my com- 
munities. It was a regrettable departure which I think hardly justifiable, 
when not many years ago upon an assumed re-sxamination of the question, 
how long the duration of the twilight is to be calculated for these islands, 
the Ashkenazic Congregation changed their calendar against the Minhag 
which had been the established custom and rule for close upon two centuries. 
It was the custom that the Shamash should come officially from my synagogue 
in Bevis Marks to the synagogue in Duke’s Place, and give the time of the 
beginning of the Sabbath, and, unless weighty reasons could be prodaced, 
I can only express my regret at the unnecessary change that has been made 
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After this digression, I return to H. Nieto, who wrote a 
calendar to last for lifty years. It appeared for the first time in l.undon in 
1718. In his calculation again he follows the practice of the communities in 
Italy and in the Kast. He takes as a basis for his calculations the meridian 
of Jerusalem (unless I be greatly mistaken). For the immediate want of his 
community he started a new translation of the prayers for the New Year and 
Yom Kippur, the only copies known being discovered by Mr. I. 
Solomons in the Montezinos Library in Amsterdam, and I have to thank him 
for the photograph of the title-pages of these unique volumes printed in 
London in 1706, and for many more acts of similar kindness in placing at my 
disposal the treasures of his unrivalled collection of Anglo-Judaica. Curiously 
enough the prayers for Rosh Hoshana were distributed gratuitously. It is 
stated on the title-page that they were given away “ gratis,” and were to be 
considered as specimens, if approved of to be followed by translations of 
all the other portions of the prayer-book. A new translation brings the 
prayer nearer to the heart and home. [ach generation more or less claims 
one which should reflect the changed state of knowledge, and should adapt 


itself to the new turns of the language. It is, besides, a literary contribution 


to Jewish scholarship. 

Other problems arose, not local in origin and not confined to’ these 
realms. The unrest which had taken place in Judaism had found its way 
also into this congregation. Doubts were raised as to the validity and bind- 
ing character of the Oral Law. In order to combat this enemy, so insidious 
and dangerous because he appeals to half-educated men and women, and 
because people like to shelter themselves behind great principles when 
they desire to find excuses for ignoring the precepts of the Law, H. Nieto 
composed his great work mentioned above, “The Rod of Judgment.” 
It is divided into five dialogues, the burden of which is to prove the 
two principal points, namely, that the written Law of the Bible as it 
stands cannot be understood without the Oral Law, and that the 
only true interpretation of the Law is the one handed down by our 
gages as a sacred tradition. H. Nieto calls his book “The Second 
Kuzari,’ for he imitates R. Jehudah Halevi, who wrote the famous 
dialogue known as the Book of Kuzari, of which Dr. Hirschfeld has 
published an excellent Koglish translation. He also pretends to have 
reached the land of the Khazars and to have taken up the conversation after 
many centuries which had once been commenced by the former king. I do 
not wish to discuss here at any length the contents of this extremely able 
book written in Hebrew and in Spanish. In as few words as pussible I will 
sum up the principal points in these five dialogues. The first proves that 
even at the time of the prophets there existed an Oral Law by which the 
people were guided in their interpretation of the Written Law. The second 
dialogue proves that the sages of the Talmud could not have invented an 
Oral Law of their own, but that they merely recorded and developed the Law 
handed down to them. The third dialogue proves that the difference 
between the sages does not affect the principles of the tradition, but only the 
manner of their application in minute details. The fourth dialogue proves 
that the Talmudists were fully cognisant of, and conversant with, all the 
secular sciences of the times and that in philosophical depth they were far 
ahead of their contemporaries. And, finally, in the fifth he discusses the 
calculation of the new moon and the princi;les of the Jewish calendar. He 
also disputes some of the views of Copernivus and the followers of Descartes. 
He had worked at that book for at least four years, for he began it about 
1710, and it appeared for the first time in 1!714. This book seemed 
the needs of the time, for it was at once 
reprinted in Hebrew only, and then reac hing wider circles abroad, had since 
been re-printed many times. it has also been translated into Italian. 
In 1812, when the waves of strife rose very high, and when similar claims 
were put forward by one sectionof the community to ignore the tradition 
and to carve out for themselves a new form of religious worship, the 
late Dr. Loewe translateil the first dialogue into English. More than once 
has the book been copied in manuscript, | myself possessing a manuscript 
which almost appears to be the original writing; at any rate approximates 
so closely tothe writing of H. Nieto which I have in another manuscript of his, 
and the writing in the book of Ketuboth, that I am inclined to consider it 
written by his own hand. If I mistake not, Mr. Elkan Adler possesses also a 
Jargon or Jewish-German translation manuscript of this book. By meansof 
this new defence of our Oral Law, H. Nieto contributed to the satisfactory 
solution at any rate for the time being of problems which disquieted the 
mind, not only in this small community here, but much more in Jewish com. 
munities where philosophical speculations led to a hypercritical attitude 
towards tradition, and sapped the foundatiors of belief by indiscriminate 
criticism. | 

Another question which engaged his attention was how to combat the 
growth of the new heresy, which started from the opposite pole and was 
represented by the writings of Nehemyah Hiyun, who, under the form ofa 


- new mystical interpretation, introduced a dissolution of religious practice; a 


dangerous laxity in moral principles, spread like a wild-fire all over the Con- 
tinent, H. Nieto, although living in England, apparently away and unaffected 
by this new kind of spiritual plague, considered it part of his duty to fight for 
righteousness and truth, for morality and for true religious principles, 
and therefore he published in 1715, both in Spanish and in Hebrew, his 
* Legal Fire’ “ Esh Dath,” also in the form of dialogues, the book consist- 
ing of two. In the first he explains the inward meaning of the seditious 
principles disseminated under the cloak of religious mysticism by Hiyun, 
showing how his teaching would lead to Atheism and immorality, and con- 


demning him as an arch-heretic. In the second dialogue he formulatesa kind | 


of manual of Jewish religious principles, setting forth which are the funda- 
mental principles of faith. In spite of some discursiveness, it would repay 
being translated into Englisb. What is more important is that he recognised 
the intimate connection between the teaching of Kabbalah and the prepos- 


terous méssianie claims of Sabbatai Zevi, and that he gave preference to men — 
of rationalistic philosophy like Maimonides and Albo over the turgid teach- 


ing of mystical philosophy. He joined hands with all the sober-minded and 
clear-headed Rabbis on the Continent, and helped to purify Judaism and 
prevented it from falling into the mystical deadening trance of the Hassidim 
and from turning away in apostasy as Frank and his followers have done. 


But these were not the only troubles besetting our people pressing upon 
his attention. Tragedies were enacted far, far away from London, of which, 
perhaps, a Jewish Rabbi in modern times might be expected not to take any 
notice or meddle with. But H. Nieto understood his duties differently, 
and when the Auto-dafé was lit in Cranganor, in Cochin, or when 
the martyrs were groaning in the prison-houses of the Inquisition 
in Spain and Portugal, 


their suffering found a_ strong’ echo 
in his heart, and the liberty and position which he enjoyed 
in this country was placed at the service of his suffering 


brothers. He lifted up his voice in their defence with no uncertain ring 
about it, and to the sermon delivered by the Bishop on that terrible 
occasion of human holocausts, he replied with fiery indignation, branding 
im and those who were with him, who took a share in that terrible act, as 
criminals before God and men. No timidity about him, no soft-spoken word 
no fear of Snrting earlowaly wrought susceptibilities, straight and clear and 
upright and fearless as it beseemeth a man who fights the battle of the L 


just nor honest. 


against inhuman fiends, old or new. This reply of H. Nieto appeared after his 
death in Villa Franea, 172%, in “The town of freedom,” which meant 
“London”; Moses Mocatta translated it under the title * The Inquisition 
and Judaism,” London, 1845, and it was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1861. H, 
Nieto calls himself in that book by the name of “ Carlos Vero,” the true Carlos. 

Shortly before that time he published the best and most authentic descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the Inquisition in two sections, one part in Spanish and 
one part in Portuguese, under the title of “ Posthumous and secret communica- 
tions about the loquisition and various trials in Spain and Portugal.” The 
first part in Portuguese is said to have come to H. Nieto through the instru- 
mentality of a former secretary of the Inquisition. The second part in 
Spanish describes the Inquisition in Spain. It appeared in “ Villa Franca,” 
i.e. London, in 1722. It so happened that whilst H. Nieto was in office, 
Marranos escaped from time to time from Portugal and reached this country. 
In many cases they were married couples bringing their children with them. 
It is an extremely interesting page in the book of Ketuboth, kept by H. 
Nieto, to read of the re-marriage of these people with the newly-assumed 
Jewish names; the identity with the past has entirely been obliterated, for 
their non-Jewish names appear only in the index prefixed to that volume, 
and written by the Haham himself. These people he received with open 
arms, and from their lips he learned part of the great tragedy which was 
being enacted in Portugal, and in all the Spanish and Portuguese depend- 
encies inthe Old and New World, against his unfortunate brethren. He 
made their cause his cause, and valiantly stood up to defend those who 
could not defend themselves, and to cry halt to the butcheries perpetrated 
in the name of religion. Let it be remembered that the position which the 
Jews then occupied in this country was not free from danger. They had no 
political rights, and enj»yed none of the modern liberties. More or less they 
had to walk warily and to act cautiously. But they would stake it all for the 
defence of their brothers. 

The present with its claimsdid not however cut short his connections. 
with the past, and whilst engaged in polemics, he sought also the peaceful 
lield of literary recreations. Hebrew poems written by him have been pre- 
served, and also profound Talmudic studies engrossed his attention and at 
least two autograph manuscripts have bean preserved from the wreck of 
time. They are a kind of encyclopedic dictionary of Talmudic subjects, 
and show his profound acquaintance with Rabbinic lore. Nor was H. Nieto 
a man indifferent to art. His portrait is set in a frame which is beautifully 
carved, or at any rate beautifully designed, and bears underneath the chiffre 
which I have been able to decipher, and which contains the name “* David 
Nieto” written backwards and forwards with interlaced letters. The auto- 
graph manuscri)t of the Talmudic encyclopedia {7 We’ has some very curious 
vignettes like pen-and-ink drawings of initial letters, some printed, and others 
drawn with the pen. Ihave no hesitation in ascribing them to the artistic 
skill of H. Nieto. His interest in many other questions was as wide, and bis 
sympathy as broad, as one could wish. In his time Jews suffered in Prussia 
from persecutions and inundaticns, and many collections were made here and 
sent to the sufferers. Here, then, we have a complete picture of a Jewish 
Rabbi as he lived and worked, and hoped and prayed in this great metropolis 

- great for one reason only, because it helda great man who spread his lustre 
over a community, and who influenced and inspired them to great and lasting 
work. Never has my community been in a more flourishing condition, finan- 
cially, politically, educationally and socially. A galaxy of scholars, artists, 
doctors, and men of letters, gathered round him, men like Doctor Isaac 
Sequeira Samuda, !)e Castro Sarmento, Laguna, the Medinas. A large 
number of talented men grew up in the Congregation, and made it the 
foremost Jewish community during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
For fifty years his influence for good had been felt here, and the influence for 
good which he exercised upon Jewry at large has never ceased. This Congre- 
gation was taught, and took the lesson to heart, that there is nothing greater 
and more lasting than study, philosophy, scholarship, broad mind, vast erudi- 
tion, idealism, solidarity,and common interest with the rest of Jewry. They 
were taught to feel the responsibility which rested upon then, living ina 
freer country than most of the Jews of the time, to utilise this position and 
to manage their finances in such a manner as to consider themselves as 
trustees for the House of Israe),” and thus London became, for the time, the 
heart and brain of Jewish communities in East and West. 

Shall | now draw the final conclusion? Shall I explain from the life of 
that man, what ought to bethe position, the activity and the euipment of men 
who are to be the representatives of Jewish tradition, the spiritual guides 
among their people’ Let the history of the past give the answer, and 
perchance guided by that teaching, may we write in time another page no less 
illustrious, no less beautiful, in the annals of the Anglo-Jewish community. 

My task is now at an end. | have also picked up one title from the 
ancient fabric of Anglo-Jewish history. I have endeavoured to {it it into 
the great building to which it belonged. In the small | have tried to find the 
great and the universal in the local. I have followed up the many rays that 
emanated from one luminous centre and have rivetted a new link of brother- 
hood and unity to the chain which connects the history of the Jews in this 
country to that of the Jews living in other countries. I have also drawn a 
lesson from the experience of the past, and I have shown that to many a 
question raised to-day a ready answer is found in those records which our 
society is opening to the seekers after truth. | | 

The Rev. Professor GOLLANCZ moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Gaster for 
his able and interesting address. Dr. Gaster had referred to those people 
who asked why we should trouble with persons and events of the past which 
might seem to have nothing to give us in return. They might answer in 
the words of their sages: “ The kindness which we do unto the dead is the 
kindness of truth.” In other words, it was true kindness not so much to 
others as to ourselves, to extract from the historic truth and the lives cf 
great men of the past those lessons which might be of greatest value to the 
wy and succeeding generations. The study of history was, as Dr. Gaster 

d so well pointed out, the best antidote to self-conceit and the belief in one’s 
own infallibility.. Would that certain benighted countries such as Russia 


had learnt something of this truth; we should not then perhaps be called 


upon to witness such harrowing scenes as faced us in the world of to-day. 
De, Gaster had shown how one phase of history fitted in with another, and 
how each was part of a great scheme of unity of aim and purpose; so that if 
every country interested itself in the doings of other countries it would be 
a great gain to the world’s progress. Dr. Gaster was, like the subject of his 
paper, neither narrow nor one-sided in any sense of the term. Men of the 
stamp of De. Gaster went on their way rejoicing, conscious of their powers, 
doing that which they considered right, not exactly disregarding public 
Opinion, but paying little heed to that fourm of criticism which was neither 
(Applause.) 

Mr. C. VAN BIEMA, in seconding the motion, said that it was always a 
pleasure to listen to Dr. Gaster for the knowledge he imparted and the 


@loquence he made them enjoy. They had also to be thankful to Dr. Gaster 


for the interest he evinced at times in the affairs of Jewry. 
The vote was carried with enthusiasm. 


Dr. GasTuR, in returning thanks, mentioned that copies of most of the 
books written by Haham Nie 


Solomons, and could be inspected on that occasion. 


(A pplause.) 


had been placed at his disposal by Mr. Israel ¢ 
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Anglo-Jewish Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Anglo-Jewish Association was held on Sunday 
at the Central Synagogue Chambers, Hallam Street. There was a small 
attendance, no doubt due to the bad weather. There were present :— 


Mr. OLaupe G. Monreriore, President, inthe Chair; the Chief Rabbi and Mrs. 
Adler, Miss [Isabel Goldsmid, the Haham, Dr. A. Wolff, the Rev S. Munz. Measrs. S. 
Alexander. E Bauer, J. Cowen, Felix A. Davis, L. J. Greenberg, F. B. [lalford, H. L. 
Harris. Maurice Jacohs, M.A, 8. Kisch, H. M. Kisch. H Kosky, H. Loewe, L. Lowy, 
B. Mocatta, 8. J. Phillips, J. Prag, J.P, L. 8S. M. Pyke, Selim Samuel, I. Seligman, 
QO. J. Simon and |. Solomons. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The PRESIDENT was cordially received on rising to move the adoption of 
the annual report (which was dealt with in our last issue.) He said:—Once 
more have I to begin my speech by referring sadly to the gaps which death 
has made in our ranks. Thres members of the Council have passed away in 
the last twelve months, and the Council and the Association are much the 
poorer for their loss. I will now only mention their names, for I have spoken 
‘of them elsewhere, and if one began to speak, one would have too much to 
say, It is, then, for Mr. Collins, for Mr. Schloss, and for Mr. Singer, 
that lask you to give once more the tribute of your affectionate remem- 
brance. And now | will ask you to adopt the thirty-fifth report of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association. | had hoped that we might have been able this 
year to begin a new order of things, and that I should have moved the adop- 
tion of our report, not in London, but in some other city where, perhaps, 
more eager and more numerous assemblage might have been present before 
me. Ioweanapdlogy to our branch3s that the innovation has not yet been 
carried into effect. The fault is mine, but it isa fault for which, nevertheless, 
1 am not wholly responsible. The new rales which will provide and make 
arrangements for metropolitan and provincial meetings are not yet, 

passed, though they are on the high road to baing passed. The delay was 

due to my own unavoidable absence from London in the spring. Evrly next 
year, the new rules will, I trust, have been passed and confirmed by the 
members of our Association, and then we shall ask one of our branches to 
allow us to hold the meeting for the adoption of the report in some 
convenient provincial centre. This, then, is our last mseting—not in 
London, for we are to meet every alternate year in London--but under the 
old rules. As everybody here, it may b9 surmised, is quite familiar with the 
work and purpose of our Association, it will not be necessary for me to 
detain you to-day for any considerable length of time. 


Financial Position. 


Moreover, the Anglo-Jewish Association has this year put itself rather 
prominently before the puodlic. Afteralonz interval we were conopelled to 
hold a public dinner to replenish our fands. I's result wis fair y svtisfac- 
tory. We collected enouzh money to pay off our dabts, ani to enrbdile us, 
though with a pinch and without allowing for much ex ansion, to carry on 
the work of the Association for another three years —for two years. that is, 
from now. Bat though this sounds fairly satis’astory, it givas ris> to several 
less agresable reflections. For,ia truth, as far as donations go, itis ualikely 
that anotherdinner, hald in 190%, would produss a haavisr yield. Lat us 
see, then, what our resources are. Assuming that our subscriptions from 


London and the branches remain about the same, and assuming further that 
in 1909 we 


may reckon on receiving at all events not _ less 
than 2£7,500% from the public in donations, wa may reckon 
that our annual income would be aboat £1,500 to £5000. 


Now this would mean that, for the regular educational work of our Asso2ia- 
tion, we could not rely on being able to dispose of much more than about 
£1,000 a year. When you observe in the balance-sheet that our grants to 

cnools amounted in 1905 to £3,900, you will see that I was not far wrong 
when I said that even if the public didfor us in 190!) what it did for us in 
1906, there would nevertheless be little room for expansion and improvement. 
This deduction is somewhat depressing. It shows that the most eirnest 
efforts should still be made to increase our subscriptions. It is the sub- 
scriptions, asl have so often said, and not ths occasional donations, which 
ought to be the backbone of a Society like ours. When we ask for large 
donations to be spent on schools located abroad, wea are not unoaturally 
met by the retort that Eaglish needs absorb nearly all a ma1's charitable 
respurces. Tho retort is doubtless often only an excuse; yet it is not with- 
out a certain measure of justification. But there can be no justification for 
the withholding of subscriptions. On the enntriry, it is only right and 
proper thatasmall portion of the money which wa give away in charity 
shoald bs regalarly allocated, year by year, to the nests of our brathran in 
distant lands, who for varioug ara aaable to rsceiva tha blessings of 
eduction, ualess their more fortunately sitaated fellows in faith of the 
West halp thom to obtain it. Subscriptions wa hiva a right t> ask and to 
claim fram all and saniry: it ramiias as re evil, aad ao small that 
for this great missionary enterprise, this graat work of enligitenmoant and 
amelioration, the subscriptions from the British Enopira oaly amogit to 
£1,350, of which Londoreoatributes bat ahalf. Tae raoort alludes to the 
labours of the Special Finance Committees which is so ably prasided over by 
_ Mr. Newgass, and of which the eager Hon. Secretary is Mr. Dalissa Joseph. 
I can but express the warm hope that they will not be satisfied with what 
they have already achieved, but will look upon past results as an earnest for 
future attainment. I trust that the £1,350 may by their efforts be changed 
before very long at least into £2,000. Lam inclined to think that, up to a 
certain point at any rate, subscriptions tend to produce subscriptions, for 
the more the work of our Association bscomes known, the more will its value 
. be recognised, and the necessity of its support acknowledged. Meanwhile, 

things being as they are, and the annual ineome of this Association, couat- 
ing birds on the bush as well as birds in the hand, not being more than 
£5,000 at the very outside, you will all, I think, approve of that uawritten 
law whereby no part of our inc»me can b2 appropriated except to a directly 
educational object. This unwritten law allows us to spend our 
resources upon schools, and upon schools alone. It is evident that 
if this rule did not obtain, there would be no possibility of 
maintaining from year to year our educational grants. For our 
income is too small to enable us to keep a reserve. All we receive, and 
often more than we receive, we are comp:iled to spend. Subtracting £590 
for office and similar expoases, we can at present oaly look forward to £4,000, 
or, at che utmost, £1,500, for the upkeep of our own educational establish- 
ments and for the grants in aid to the Alliance Israélite. It is obvious that 
it would be in the highest degree unwise to lessen this maagre sam by 
deflecting any of it from strictly educatioaal parposes. Hanca it is that we 


are so often comoelled to return a relentless negative to many interesting 
and meritorious appeals. 


Education in the East. 
One advantage of our restricted outlay and labours is that we are a 


Y body, drawing its support, and even the men for its Council, from every 


element of worth. 


quarter and party. Though edusation is at this vary moment an intensely 
party question in the State, just the opposite is the case as regards our own 
Association. The education of our brethren in the E1st—both religious and 
secular, to use the misleading phrase—stands outside all our communal 
parties and cleavages. It unites usall. Weare all agreed as to its 
sity and utility, but, alas, just because we are all agreed about it, we fiad it 
an exceedingly dull and tedious subject, and are only too anxious to avoid it 
and pass it by. The Anglo-Jewish Association suffers painfally, I fear, from 
the defects of its quatities. Yet if people would take the trouble to read our 
report, they would, I think, find that our Association is doing mach quiet, 
usefal work, the cessation of which would bs a big evil, while its enlarge- 
ment would be a big boon. A considerable portion of our income is spent in 
support rendered to the schools, which belong to, and are controlled bv, the 
Alliance Israélite. The sum thus spent amounts roughly to about £1,400. 
Besides this, we give to schools which are independent of the Alliance about 
£110, while upon our own three schools we spend £2,390, but this sum 
includes a fixed donation of £900 a year from Messrs. Rothschild for the 
upkeep of the Evelina School at Jerusalem. 


The Needs of the AlJiance. 


Personally, | should not like to see the £1,100 given in aid to the splen- 
did educational institutions of the Alliance diminished by a penny. The 
Anglo-Jewish Association was originally started to help the Alliance in its 
hour of need. We have ever since stcod in close terms of friendship with that 
great body, and have always contributed, so far as our means allowed, to its 
funds. I hope that this co-operation will long continue. I should much 
prefer that the £1,400 grew to £1,500 rather than that it should sink to 
£1,300. But what [am inclined to think is, that it will becomes necessary to 
chanze its direction, to earmark it ina somewhat difforent way. At present 
the £1,490 is dividad into two unaqual parts; the largor half, about £920, 
baing allocated for the ganeral expense of soma twelvs3 Alliance schools, the 
smaller half, about £480, baing davoted to the portial paymant of English 
teaching in some eight Alliance schools. Waoat I think must happen is that 
much of the £)20, or g’n3ral section must ba added to the £180, or Eoglish 
section. We have not, [ faar, and wa ara not likaly to obtain, enough funds 
to enable us to giva powertul and infliential support to the yeneral work of 
the Alliance. But we can, and should, exercise a very imp rrtant influsnce, 
and render a most important help, as regards the teaching of English, in such 
localities and schools—-and in those on'y—where Enzlish may be of value or 
necessity to the children. Upon this side of our support to the Alliance 
schools we shall, ( think, do wall to concentrate our efforts. We already do 
usefal work in this raspact, but a gooi deal more neeis to b> done. More- 
Over, are confronted with the diltizulty that Eazlish teiching, when given 
by Eaglish misters or mistrassss sant from Eig'ani, is necesssrily 
expansive. Itis proved that sach teachinz is eminantly desirable. [t is not 
the case thet even in Ezyps oue Jowish bovs and girls could obtain that 
taachinzg els»where.§ It is not tne case that ws orrht aot to sacrifices 
for the Eazlish taaching in thse Allianes sthools in Esyot. is aot the case, 
a3 has 8) n stim 3s suzzested, that tiose denom nitironal schools are not 
required. Bat it is aafortunately the cis9 that this teaching his 
teaporarily suspanied in ths’ Criro sehoo's largaly owing to fiaancial 
dittisaltias. H»ware such d tlizulties to bamet ? [faarthatths only practical 
wiy will be the policy of concentration. I[t must, moreover, be bvrne in mind 
that the Eaglish teichor—if ho is worth his salt--niy b3 much more in an 
Esstera szhool thin a teacher of Eiglish He brinzs a new elem3nt into 
school lifs, and | venture to think —if this ba not intolerable Chauvioism —an 
Ha may improve the physical, ths moral and even the 
religious condition of his pupils. If this view is not unjustified, then I hope 
that the Jews of Eagland will give us their support—p2rhaps even their 
increased support--in the new policy which I have foreshadowed, and which, 
I think, the lozic of circumstances, as well as the true requirements of the 
situation, will gradaally compel us to adopt. 


The Association's Schools. 


Tueninzg from this urgent matter of English teaching to the no less 
important subject of the three schools for which we are mainly and solely 
responsible, | am bound to state that the £2,400 spent in this department of 
our work must necessarily be increased in the immediate future. The girls’. 
school at Mogador has hitherto been maintained upon a very small subven- 
tion, partly owing to the fact that the expense of running it has really 
b3en shared by us and by the devoted Head Mistress, Mrs. Corcos, and 


partly bacause tho stalling has inadequate. The financial 
sacrifices which Mrs. Corcos has_ cheerfally made must now 
bs lessensd, while the stifling must ba improved. Hence the 


imoerative necessity for a larger annual outlay. Bat it is only 
right and fair that pudlic strass shoull be laid by m3 upon the excellent 
results which have baen obtainad in this school in spite of the smaliness of 
oue geant. Tasse rasults are due to the parsoaalities of Mes.Corcos and her 
dsavovted assistant, Miss Bock. Holes have baen picked in the instruction 
given. S»)mo9 of these holes are real, and we are taking pains to fil them. 
Bas education is a much bigger thing thin instraction. And we have reason 
to balieve that, tessed by moral standards, Mes. Crcos's pupils have been — 
wont to piss with distinction, that what they have learned in her school has 
enabled them to resist evil temptations, and. taught them, whether marriad 
or uamsrried, to lead pure and useful lives. If this beso, you will probably 
agree with me that such an institution should, for the present, be maintained, 
and that our aim shoald ba, if possible, to make the mental instruction more 
oa a par with the moral education, rather than tos acrilice the second because 
of the difficulties in adaquately supplying the first. The very full reports of 
the Bombay school show that it ¢ »ntinues to do good work, but there, too, we 
find ominous and disagreeable allusions to the inadequacy of the teaching 
staff. Weowa deep gratitude to the unwearied zeal of the President, Mr. 
Haeem Samuel, but even he cannot make first-class bricks without a sufficient 
quantity of good straw. But the straw of the school brick is an adequate 
stall, and such straw cannot be cheap. We are still not at the end of our 
difficulties in our third and largest school, the Evelina de Rothschild Girls’ 
School at Jerusalem. But what good cause has no diflisulties? Some of 
them have been partially overcome, others will also, | hope and trust, yield 
to the combined effort of all concerned in this noble work. I am not without | 
hope that we shall at least be able to reward the devoted labours of Miss — 
Landau, the head-mistress, and her stall, by at least securing thatthe building | 
in which she and they work shall be thoroughly sanitary and wholesome, — 
Toe further improvement of the premises in the direction of larger space, 
batter light, ampler ventilation, is also constantly before our minds. Hope 
dofsrred has not made the valiant spirit of Miss Landaa to quail. Whether 
by one means or another, whether it be by the heart of some rich Jewor 
Jewess in Kogland being suddenly stirred to do a nobie and beneficent act, and 
to win an almosteverlasting gratitude, or whether by some other means, I have 
a good faith still that my Presidency of this Association—and nobody ought 
to bs President of it for too long a period—will not cease before our 600 girls 
are taught, and their teachers are housed, in premises of adequate comfort, 
adequate sanitation, and adequate size. With these few and inadequate words 
I will, for this year, pass away from the educational work of our Association. 
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There are some persons who wish that while wa had not less to show 
educationally, we had more to show politically. | | 


| Political Work. 

I have, on previous occasions, pointed out that in this direction our 
powers are necessarily limited. Ill-advised energy may sometimes be less 
helpful to our brethren than politic and deliberate inactivity. Moreover, 
the Anglo-Jewish Association is not the only body which attempts to do good 
when opportunity offers to the Jews in distant lands. There are many 
others. All of them possess their specia! sphere of work, and members of our 
Council belong to their governing bodies. Yet, withal, the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, working through the Conjoint Committee, has also its 
place and its function; nor can it, 1 think, be alleged, where opportunities 
for watchfulness or for action have arisen, that the Conjoint has been 
neglectful, indolent or timid. On many occasions during this last year 
that Committee has met, and though the results of its deliberations and 
discussions do not always meet the public eye, or figure conspicuously in the 
Press, they have by no means been barren and useless. 


The Russian Situation. 


_ We all know what an appalling year it has been in the annals of Jewry. 
Our last annual meeting was held on the 2th of October. Two days after- 
wards the terrible pogroms began. It is needless for me to recapitulate 
here what is still fresh in the memories of us all. And we know how 
Bielostok succeeded to Odessa, and Siedice to Bielostok. 
outlook seems slightly more favourable, but as regards Russia who can 
venture to prophesy? I have no special information to give, and no new 
remedies to propound. The bodies with which I myself am connected, our 
own Association, the Ica, and the Russo-Jewish Committee have, I think, not 
only all done their duty in the past year, but have acted, upon the whole, for 
the wisest and the best. The Ica still pursues, amid grave and harassing 
difficulties, the main lines of its policy. It still believes in helping the Jews 
who are within Rassia, and in helping those who have emigrated to freer and 
more tolerant lands. Between these two main lines of its activity for the 
benefit of Russian Jews (to leave out of account this year its important work 
in Roumania and (alicia), it is extremely difficult to adjust the balance. 

The Jews in Russia would like us to earmark an enormous percentage 
of our resources to be spent in local work and local institutions, upon primary, 
technical and agricultural schools, upon loan banks, information bureaus— 
this last touches on emigration—and so on. Some of our critics would like 
us to harden our hearts towards our Russian correspondents and committees, 
and to spend less in Russia in order to spend more outside it. There is no 
lack of suggestion and advice. So far we have, however, seen no adequate 
reason to depart from the main branches of our expenditure during the last 
ten years. We can still do good in Russia, but we can and must also do good 
beyond it. Our colonies in the Argentine, our dispersion and colonising and 
agricultural work inthe United States and in Canada, must be concurrently 
and actively proceeded with. We have, on the one hand, to remember that, 
unless and until the conditions of existence are greatly changed, to help to 
secure for the Russian Jew a happy home in Canada or in the Argentine or 
in an uncongested city of the States, is probably a more profitable invest- 
ment than to help him by school or loan bank within the limits of the pale; 
but, on the other hand, we have to remember that do what you will, whether 


by emigration or colonisation or autonomous settlements, a gigantic numbar | 


of Jews must remain for many and many a long year upon the soil of Russia. 
()ne may wish that the wave of a magician’s Wand could transport them all 
to happier and more favoured climes, but with whatever letters the wand may 
be inscribed, it must for long continue to wave in vain. 


The Outlook. 
In these circumstances, it is, I conceive, the duty of the Ica to continue 
its expenditure within Russia, even though the results of that expenditure 


are not quickly visible. Just as, in our opinion, the Ica must seek to secure 
many centres for effective emigration and colonisation outside Russia, so 


must it also not neglect its opportunities of well-doing within. And because ° 


one feels that s0 very many thousands of our brethren must remain for many 
years in Russia itself, one is fervently glad to think that even now the 
situation is not wholly without its elements of hope. Whatever our views 
may be as to the right solution of the Jewish problem, we must all trust and 
pray that these more hopeful signs and indications may come to fulfilment 
and fruition. It would be easily possible to extend one’s observations upon 
Russia and the ‘' Jewish question,’ as it is often called, to an indefinite 
length. But Ido not think any useful purpose would be served by doing so. 
The details of the work of the Ica are available for all in the reports which 
were published in the Jewish Press. General remarks upon the situation 
must largely deal with probabilities and forecasts and matters of opinion, 
as to which each man may form his own judgment according to his lights, 
sometimes also according to his prepossessions. Of.these last I am no more 
free than another, though I, like every other man, should doubtless attempt 
to free myself of them to the utmost of my power. The Anglo-Jewish 


’ Association at all events, governed as it is by persons of very diverse 


opinions and prepossessions, is the less likely to be swayed in its actions by 
extreme views, whether upon one side or the other. The public may rest 
assured that, both politically and educationally, we neglect no opportunity 
for doing the maximum amount of good for our brethren who still “sit in 
darkness,” “ bound,” not because they have despised, but because they have 


remained true to, the words of God, in sore “affliction and iron.” It is, 
therefore, that I ask you whatever your opinions, whatever your party, to 


extend your full confidence to our Association, and to give it, 


generously and persistently, the largest measure of your support. (Loud 
Applause.) 


The Cuigr Rawsi seconded the motion which, he said, had been moved 


by the President in so exhaustive, so stimulating, and so statesmanlike an 


address. (Hear, hear.) Proceeding, Dr. Adler said that they must all regret 


that the President’s speech had not been listened to by a larger assembly. 


No doubt great numbers were kept away by the inclemency of the weather ; 
nevertheless, they should have hoped that the meeting would have attracted 
a larger gathering. Their annual meeting was one of those rare occasions 
on which they deliberated in public on matters of the gravest moment that 
affected their brethren throughout the world, and they would have expected 
that members of the community would have assembled in their hundreds and 
that their President would have been called upon to address an “overflow” 
meeting—and especially at the present crisis in Jewish affairs. The past 
year had been, as the President had justly said, not an annus mirabilis, but 
an annus terribilis—a terrible year of pogroms and panic, equalled in horror 
only by the scenes witnessed during the Crusades, so that 17ND N13 would be 
inscribed in the blood-red chapters of Israel's sufferings next to 1 NN 
ragedy of the situation was that so 
little had been done, and perhaps could be done, in the way of alleviation 
and prevention. The leading Jewish communities of the world, their noble- 
hearted brethren in the United States at the head, with most praiseworthy 
unanimity had made London the centre for the reception and diffusion of 
relief. Might they not hope that this would later on lead to concerted 
action in regard to weightier matters? - (Heary hear.) Was it then, indeed, 


As I spgak, the 


schools in Egypt. 


ut of the range of practical politics to give effect to the suggestion 
chat each J wwiek cotmmaniy should approach its Government so that a note 
be sent to Russia by the Great Powers, demanding effective protec- 
tion from outrage and a removal of the existing restrictions ° Had not the 
time at last arrived for ending the strife of tongues, so that endeavours 
might be made to find a safe resting-place for the victims of oppression in 
the huge territories of Canada, Syria, and, perhaps, Australia? It 
seemed to him that too little had been done hitherto in arousing the 

ublic conscience of Europe and America with regard to the infamies that 
had been perpetrated. (Hear, hear.) The telegrams in the newspapers from 
day tu day were sulliciently harrowing; but the new troubles caused them 
to forget the evils of the preceding days. An article in the October 
number of the Quarterly Review gave a comprehensive history of the 
massacres, and was based upon documents emanating from the Russian 
Government itself. The facts there set forth proved. incontestably that 
the pogroms had not only been allowed, but had been directly encouraged 
and organised, by those in authority. It was satisfactory to know that a 
detailed and authentic account of these successive tragedies would shortly 
be published, and to this history he thought that the widest possible publicity 
should be given. (Hear, hear.) There was yet another sad aspect of these 
disasters: murder and pillage were sufficiently wretched ; but they had been 
accompanied by deplorable results from an intellectual and spiritual point of 
view. Owing to the disorders and the unsettled state of the country and the 
consequent paral ysis of trade, the Russian Jews had been pitifully impoverished, 
and were no longer able to maintain their schools and colleges for the train- 
ing of rabbis. The Jewish community gratefully recognised the invaluable 
help given by the Jewish Colonisation Association to the work to which Mr. 
Montefiore had given such indefatigable and unremitting attention. He (Dr. 
Adler) wished that this Association could assist in that direction. But they 
must all painfully feel that the Anglo-Jewish Association, owing to its 
limited means, did not, could not, adequately fulfil the responsibilities which 
they had taken upon themselves. In looking over the report, he saw that in 
Damascus the Jewish population numbered 12,000; there was a girls’ school 
there, bat it was attended by only 272 pupils; and yet, perhaps next to 
Mogador, or perhaps equally to it, there was no city in the world where it 
was more essential that their Jewish maidens should be properly trained, if 
the fair name of Jewish womanhood was to be preserved. At a public meet- 
ing like that it was perhaps not expedient to enter into delicate details, but 
he could conceive no more sacred obligation devolving upon them than to 
teach the daughters of Israel the lessons of self-help, industry and purity, 
and to enable them to carry those lessons into practice. Two urgent appeals 
had been addressed to the President ; one was for Urumijab, a town io Persia— 
two emissaries from which were at present in London—praying for the estab- 
lishment of a school so that their children might not fall into the hands of con- 
versionists who sought to entrap them. The isolated colony of Jews in 


Cochin also anxiously begged for a subvention for their school. These piteous 


appeals indicated how imperative it was that Jews throughout the British 
Enpire should come forward with alacrity to safeguard and enlarge the 
solemn responsibilities which the Anglo-Jewish Association had taven upon 
itself. And however urgent and imperative were our communal needs—and 
they were never more so than at the present time- they would be unworthy 
of the prosperity which they enjoyed here if they allowed their charity to be 
confined to narrow, insular channels. (Applause). . 


At the invitation of the President, Mr. HERBERT LOEWE, former English 
master at the Cairo School, gave some particulars of the condition of the 
In the course of his remarks, he said that it was most 
desirable to have a larger number of English teachers in Egypt. There were 
no Board Schools or National Schools, and the Jewish children were 
dependent on the Alliance Schools entirely. There were other spheres of 


activity besides teaching in which English masters could do useful work, 


such as the encouragement of athletics, the formation of school societies and 
libraries, but, what was most important, they would tend to impart a higher 
moral tone and raise the religious character of their pupils. 


Mr. S. ALEXANDER, alluding to a paragraph in the report as to the hope 
which the prospect of a new Dama inspired in the Rassian Jews, pointed out 
that immediately the new Duma did anything that was contrary to the 
wishes or policy of the authorities it would disappear as had the last. He 
condemned the laissez faire attitude of the Jewish members of Parliament in the 
matter of the Russian massacres, and suggested that the British Government 
should be approached and be asked to express to Russia a protest against the 
inhumanity and barbarism that had taken place there under the guise of 
Christianity and civilisation. He moved a resolution accordingly. 


The PRESIDENT suggested that the resolution should be amended so 28 to 
read as follows :— ; 


That the Council be requested to refer to the Conjoint Committee to consider 
whether it is not advisable that there should be a joint representation to His Majesty's 
Government upon the subject of the Jews in Russia. 


Mr. ALEXANDER accepted the amendment. 


Mr. L. J. GREENBERG seconded the resolution, and observed that he had 
never heard a more sympathetic, statesman-like address, or one 
wider in its outlook, than that which the President had delivered 
that day. He dwelt upon the futility of any action that might 
be taken by the Powers unless the Jews themselves were first 
united. Referring to the attempt to establish a General Jewish. Organisa- 
tion, which should take into consideration the condition of the Jews of Russia, 
and, if necessary, recommend action, he mentioned that the report stated 


_ that Mr. M. A. Spielmann and himself had dropped the matter entirely. This 


was not quite correct ; as a matter of fact, they had had the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining replies to their invitations to bodies to join the Organisa- 
tion. Some of these documents, if they were not really so tragic, would 


provide most amusing reading. They were still endeavouring to ascertain — 


whether something could yet be done to establish the Organisation, and, as 
was well known, the Anglo-Jewish Association had agreed in principle with 
its objects. He did not feel sure that any good could come of any immediate 
application to the British Government with regard to the Jews in Russia; 
his view was that a far better and more practical proceeding would 
be, in the first place, for che Jewish people to organise themselves and come 
to some definite conclusion as to the state of affairs in Russia; as to what 
should be the future policy ; and then to see whether some conjoint action 
on the part of the Powers, or some of the Powers, could not be taken. He 
suggested that increased efforts should be made to obtain additional subscrip- 
tions to the Association. | | | 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Are you opposing the resolution? (Laughter.) 

The resolution was carried, four voting against it. 


The following were elected to serve on the Council :—Dr. A. Wolff, Messrs. 
Israel Abrahams, M.A., Elkan N. Adler, M.A., Gerald E. Beddington, Walter S. 
Cohen, Joseph Cowen, Lewis Davis, James Bey Elias, Frederic 8. Franklio, 
Henry A. Franklin, I. B. Halford, H. 8. Q. Henriques, Charles 8. Henry, M.P., 
Maurice Jacobs, M.A., L. A. Lawrence, Joseph K. Nathan, B. N ewgass, 8. B. 
Pincus, W. G. Raphael, Clement I. Salamap, D. F. Schloss, Horatio M. Schloss, 
1. Seligman, Selim Solomon, A. E, Sydney, Lucien Wolf and Julius Zossenheim, ; 
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Mr. FELIX A, DAVIS moved a vote of thanks to the President for his able 
address and valuable and indefatigable services during the past year, to the 
other honorary officers, and to Mr. F. B. Halford, the Auditor. He considered 
it of inmense advantage to an Association of that kind, composed as it was 
of men of different opinions and ideas, to have as their President a man of 
the calibre of Mr. Montefiore, for if among his many excellent qualities one 
made him pre-eminently fit for that position, it was his power of self- 
detachment, of seeing both sides of the question, and of weighing the opinions 
of his opponents and of estimating them at their true worth. He thought 
that the annual report bore eloquent testimony to the value of their work. 
He confessed with some shame that it had not been until he had read last 
year's annual report that he had «aite appreciated the nature of the Associa- 
tion’s work. This year's report strengthened his opinion ofits value. Mr. 
Loewe's interesting observations also opened one’s eyes to the extraordinary 
importance of the Association’s work—the work of bringing light into dark 
spots in many parts of the world. He expressed the hope that the Association 
and the Jewish Colonisation Association were far from ceasing to spend money 
in Russia, but that they would, if possible, spend more money as the years 
went by in assisting to educate the Russian Jews. Judging by the success 
they had gained in other parts of the world in enlightening the people and 
enabling their coreligionists to become more able to fight the battle of life, 
he thought a like success must followin Russia if they held out a helping 
hand to their brethren and helped to obtain for them a better education—he 
used the word in the sense in which the President had used it. The Chief 
Rabbi had borne witness to the falling off in the intellectual and spiritual 
side of the character of the Russian Jews, and he (Mr. Davis) coming into 
contact with Russian Jews of a certain type in England, could confirm that 
view. Most valuable work could be done in Russia without interfering 
with the work carried on by other agencies, in the direction of improving 
the training of their Russian brethren. He had noticed that, while Russian 
Jews of the class to which he referred were, in many cases, eminently 
religious as far as regards mere observance of forms and ceremonies, they 
appeared to be curiously wanting in the sense of morality. 


Mr.S., J. PuiLiies formally seconded the vote, which was carried. 


The Cutkr Rabu pointed out that any failings of the Russian Jews to 
which Mr. Davis had referred were exclusively due to the terrible persecu- 
tions which they had suffered. (Hear, hear.) While deprecating wholesale 
condemnation, he would refer Mr. Davis to one sentence in that weighty 
article in the Quarterly Review, to which he had already alluded, to the 


<ffect that the Jews of Kussia could only live by cheating—a very sad state 
of things. | 


Mr. FeLix Davis admitted that persecution was to a great cxtent 
responsible for the deplorable state of affairs. 


The HAnamM, in returning thanks on behalf of the honorary officers 
for the vote, said that he was in a diflicult position, because being 
recognised as the candid friend he would not be doing himself 
justice if he did not appear in that character now. (Laughter.) He did not, 
of course, disagree with the encomiums that had been passed on the Presi- 
dent and his excellent address, and with regard to his work and the breadth 


of view and depth of sympathy which characterised everything he did. © 


Alluding to Mr. Felix Davis's remarks upon the Russian Jews, Dr. Gaster 
reminded Mr. Davis that there were people in this country who were devoid of 
both characteristics, they were neither religious nor moral. Speaking very 
gravely, Dr. Gaster went on to say that Mr. Davis had no knowledge of the 
_ Rassian Jews with the exception of a few, and not of the best, who were driven 

across by persecution ; no knowledge of their idealism and morality, of their 
great moral strength. Did Mr. Davis think that Jews of the West of Europe 
would stand the strain of oppression with the heroism of the Russian Jews ? 
Were these people to be branded as devoid of moral sentiment? He (Dr. 
Gaster) knew the Russian Jews and he would be the {first to refuse, with 
indignation, to subscribe to such an opinion. It was not right that Jews 
should stand up to condemn one another. There were worse Jews than those 
in Russia, who clothed themselves with hypocritical formulis. Personally, 
he had the highest respect for Mr. Davis, but he regretted thata man of such 


@ position in the Anglo-Jewish community should have given utterance to 
such words. 


Mr. Davis, intervening, explained that he referred to the worst types 
of the Russian Jew—to discharged prisoners; many of them had received a 
certain amount of education, and it was remarkable that, although they 


ractised the ceremonies of religion, they appeared to be, as he had said, 
acking in moral appreciation. 


Dr. GASTER said he would not continue the subjact. He procceded to 
say that he was glad to notice that Dr. Adier this time entirely 
agreed with the action which he (Dr. Gaster) must claim that 
with all his divergent views he had been the first to press upon the 
attention of the Council when they had first heard of the pogroms. After 
all, now that it was felt that some steps should be taken he was not going 
to throw cold water on belated action. As to now approaching the British 
or any Government in the matter, he was afraid they were moving too late. He 
would have thought that instead of advocating isolated settlements all over 
the world they would endeavour to establish some permanent settlement 
in Palestine. That would be the only practical and final solution cf 
the Jewish question, of their educational and other difliculties. He thought 


the report dealt very cursorily with the political work of the Ars>ciation. 


Whatever importance they attached to the cducational work of the 
Asscciation—and .he yielded to none in recognition of this branch—to 
his mind it was outweighed by their political work. Let him tell 
them—and he was expressing the feeling of Jews abroad and 
of those who felt the political pulse throughout Europe—that what the 
Jews wanted was an institution that would be the mouthpiece cf all the 
moral and political needs of the Jews throughout the world. Let them 
remember that the Alliance Israélite, which was doing far greater 
educational work than their Association, had lost its prestige and reputation 
and moral power in the eyes of Jewry for that very lack of political 
initiative and activity. The Anglo-Jewish Association had, happily, retained 
that reputation to an extent, and he trusted that the political side of their 
work would be strengthened and increased. Money and education were not 
everything. Mr. Felix Davis was right when he spoke of moral education ; 


but he (Dr, Gaster) went farther: they wanted moral education for the Jews 


throughout the world; they wanted a little more backbone; to recegnise 
the position which they occupied ; to claim their rights and to fight for them 
if necessary ; and in that work he wanted the Anglo-Jewish Association to 
lead the way. Dr Gaster then referred to what he described as part of a 
far-sceing political action on his part. He said that long before the Morocco 
Conference had been in existence the necessity of bringing the question of 
the Jews in Morocco before that body had occurred to him ever since the 
visit which representatives of his congregation had paid to the Spanish 
King—and which visit had been so curiously interpreted by some of his 
friends then present, whose political wisdom he had rated much higher. 
(Laughter.) Negotiations had been then initiated which had borne fruit at the 
expected time. The report of the Anglo-Jewish Association that had been 


published was not quite clear and was imperfect. The position of the Jews 

of Morocco was very unfortunate. The action of the Hilfsverein had been of 

no avail, and the expected initiative on the part of Italy, of which so much 

had been said in the papers, had never come to pass, and when 

the question had been broached grave and serious difficulties had arisen. If, 

for instance, Germany had raised the qaestion at the Conference it would 

have meant tla‘ that country was to obtain the moral allegiance of at least 

two hundred thousand Jews living in Morocco; and of course France would 

never have been a party to it, never have allowed the question to be discussed 

or have countenanced any favourable solution on the part of Germany. If, 
on the other hand, France had raised the question, Germany would likewise 
have opposed it, and the Jews would therefore have fallen between two 
stools. Not one of the Powers had been willing to take the initiative in 
raising the Jewish question at the Conference except Spain. And ina letter 
which he had written this year to Mr. Charles Emanuel, Secretary of tiie 
Board of Deputies, he had summed up the correspondence that had taken place 
between himself and some prominent persons in Spain, and he had indicated 
their views on the subject. This correspondence had taken place long before 
the Conference had been called, and alluded to the now historical words which 
the Duke of Almodovar had uttered on the subject. It was Spain alone that 
had been willing to take the initiative in this matter; it was afterwards 
that the question had had to be shifted toa certain extent. Spain had been 
anxious not to collide with the Powers, and the American Ambassador, Mr. 
White, had taken up the question and had brought it to the Conference. But 
everything had been practically settled beforehand on the initiative of Spain, 
and the conference had ratified it formally. 


Mr. B. KISCH, one of the Vice-Presidents, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Branches, expressed the hope that their strength would increase. It 
had always been a matter of regret to the Council that it had not been 
possible to give the Branches a more direct share in the work of tho 
Association. It was obviously a matter of great difficulty ; but as they were 
aware, some effort in this direction had been made last year, and it was 
hoped that the solution arrived at then might be put into actual practice in 
the course of next year, and that something would be done at least to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the Branches. It had been the misfortune of 
the Council now and then not to be able to carry out the wish of some parti- 
cular Branch. If this should happen again he would remind the Council and 
the Branches that in all probability the collective wisdom of the Council was 
greater than that of any individual member and probably of any individual 
Branch. He thought that Dr. Gaster had rendered great service in calling 
attention to the importance of the political work performed by the Association, 
small as it might appear, and without visille results. Most of them would 
remember that from time to time, at their annual meetings, they had been 
charged with confining their activity to educational work. It wes true 
that such political work as they had been able to do had not been of a showy 
character and occupied but a small space in the annual report. He con- 
sidered Ds. Gaster had performed a signal service in calling attention to the 
great value of this work. 

The vote was carried. 


Mr. H. M. Kiscu, C.S.1., President of tho Bristol Branch, acknowledged 
the vote on behalf of the Branches, and supported the suggestion that 
efforts should be made to increase the amount of subscriptions. | 


Do you Realize 
the importance of Bread? 


w Here isa bread.that contains ail the salts cf the 
wheat, 
The natural nourishing salts that tne needs of your 
Body for. 
It is light in crumb and crispin crust, keeps fresh for days 
Pz" and has aclean delicious taste that will tempt the most 
44) fastidious palate. It is 


It is easy of digestion, for the flour is partially c-oked in process of 
preparation, before it is made into bread. 

Write for a free sample loaf, mentioning 

your baker’s name and address to 

Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., 

Bute St., Cardiff. 
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Jews’ College Literary Society. 


— 


The session of the Jews’ College Literary Society was inaugurated on | 


Sunday when Mr. ELKAN N. ADLER, M.A., the new President, read a paper 
on“ The Bible in different languiges” at Jews’ College. The Rev.S. Lrvy, 
the retiring President, was in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said that it was rather a 
pathetic coincidence that last year when he delivered his inaugural 
Presidential address it was the sorrowful duty of his predecessor in 
Office, the late Rev. S. Singer, to move that a message of sympathy 
be forwarded to Madame Zadoc Kahn on the great bereavement she had 
sustained by the death of her husband, and this year a similar mournful duty 
devolved upon him. There had been so many appreciations given of the 
character and ability of their departed friend, the Rev. Simeon Singer, that he 
would not be expected to dwell at any length upon Mr. Singer's qualities. The 
late Grand Rabbin Zadoec Kahn and the late Rev. S. Singer were both men of 
great personal charm, they both possessed great powers in the pulpit, they 
were both possessed of deep earnestness, they both had wide sympathies 


and a broad outlook on the Jewish problem. He need not dwell on the — 


great services which Mr. Singer had rendered to the community and to the 
institution in which they were now meeting. He was a frequent lecturer 
afore their Society, and always one of its loyal friends. There was this 
farther link batween the late M. Zidoe Kahn and the late Rav. 8S. Singer : 
Zadoc kahn interpreted to French Jewry the Bible, God's gift to man, and 
Simeon Singer translated for English Jewry the Prayer Book, man’s gift to 
God. He moved that a message of condolence be sent to Mrs. Singer on the 
great bereavement she had sustained by the death of her husband, the late 
Rev. S. Singer. 

Mr. E.N. ADLER said that he would like to add one word to what the 
Chairman had said ab ut the late Nov. S. Singer. It was an additional 
privilege to occupy a chair that he had formerly tilled so well. Mr. Singer 
was a pupil and teacher at Jews’ College, and his interest in the institution 


had continued up to the very last. Mr. Adler then read the following paper: | 


—It is presumptuous oh mv part to olliciate to-night, and still more so 
throughout the session, as Prasident of the Jews’ College Literary Society, 
but [ ean eall in aid sundry extenuating circumstances which will, I hope, 
serve to acquit me of arrogance in consenting so toact. I could not well 
decline the honour when it was pressed upon me by our revered teacher, 
Dr. Friedl inder, who made a personal point of my acceptance. Then the 
subject of the course for the sessicn is one so interesting and important that 
it needed not its special fascinations to make it hard to refuse. My dear 
father devoted the scanty leisure of a life of work to Bible translation. In 
his Nethinah Lager and Ahubat Jonathan he dealt with the Targums to the 
Law and the l’cophets. His introdaction and commentary to Onkélos, being 
written in Hebrew are, alas, too little known to the modern scholar. And 
yet they are.a storehouse of knowledge, and his goodly array of quotations 
from Talmud and Midrash and Rabbinical literature in general presented 
clearly and soberly, and withal authoritatively, has been of immense 
service to his successors, though his help has not been always adequately, 
and sometimes not at all, acknowledged. And his commentary to the Targum 
of the Propbets has not yet been printed. He died before it was 
ready for publication, and we have not found it easy to discover 
a competent editor who could take up his work and bring it 
up-to-date. Dr. Friedliinder, for whom he had so affectionate a 
respect, will, I am sure, do him justice, when on the 20th January 
he deals with the “Targumim and Aramaic Translations of the Bible.” 
In his ethical will, written just 2:3 years ago, he impressed on his descend- 
ants the duty to read “every Sabbath the Sedrah in Hebrew, with the 
Targum or an easv commentary, or if not sufficiently conversant with 


Hebrew, read it in English.” My father was not narrow-minded enough to. 


despise translations. My partner's father also was one of the authors of the 
Revised Version. We are singularly fortunate in having secured Dr. Kenyon 


to give us the last lecture of the course, on this and the other English 


translations. I myself have no such claims, but I cannot but confess that 
the. _happy accident which made me one of the discoverers of an 
origina! |siblical work, previously know only in a translation, has whetted 
my interest in the subject, especially as my largest fragment from the Geniza, 
published ten years ago, is an ‘eleventh century introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible ” which treats incidentally of translations. But, honestly, the strongest 
inducement to undertake a task beyond my powérs was my ignorance, for it 
is well known that if you know nothing of a subject you should write a 
book about it. And I can assure you that preparation for this evening has 
proved a labour of love. The more authorities I consulted the more acutely 
conscious I became of my insufliciency, but also the more anxious to impart 
to others the new light which had dawned upon myself. The Bible is not ths 


only book of the Jews nor is their history limited to Palestine. Palestine 


is not the huge country of our childhood’s imaginings. The 
dispersion of Israel among the nations was long anterior to 
the destruction of even the first Temple, and there is no _ real 
gap in our history in the interval between what are known as the Old 
Testament and the New. Modern discoveries are yearly, especially daring 
the winter, the Ezvpt season, adding to our knowledge of Biblical and post- 
Biblical times. ‘‘ Egyptian Darkness” is aterm applicable perhaps to the 
London November fog, whether in a literal or literary sense. Bat it is 
Egyptian Light which is enlightening our ignorance of that wonderful epoch 
which surrounds the comet-like flash of Alexander across our horizon and from 
which Jewish history and literature date their documents. Even during the 
last few weeks a monumental work on the “ Aramaic Papyri discovered at 
Assuan ” has appeared which roevolutionises our ideas of the development of 
the Hebrew script and the Jewish nation. These papyri dated between 471 
and 411 prove that a century after Jeremiazh’s death a colony of Jews had 
found their way to the Southern limit of Egypt, where they acquired houses 
and property and were engaged in trade and as bankers. A chapel or syna- 
gogue of Yabu stood by the side of the King’s Way at Elephanutine. The 
fiery words of Jeremiah (xliv.) had evidently borne fruit and grandchildren 
were loyal where grandfathers had “cut themselves off and become a curse 
and reproach among all the nations.” These Jews were known indifferently 


as Jews or Aramzeans, a name more appropriately applied to the subjects of 


the Western half of the Persian Empire. Aramaic was the official language 
of the Government used in Asia Minor just as Turkish is to-day. The first 
Aramaic inscription occurs about 760 5 ¢., under Parama, King of Sandjerli, a 
tributary of Tiglath Pileser III. It first appears in Scripture, except for the 
two words in Genesis xxxi., about 400 8.c., where the official documents in Ezra 
IV., V., VIL, are so introduced with a connecting narrative in Aramaic also. 
These papyri are earlier and contain more Hebraisms, for Jews did not always 


distinguish between Hebrew and Aramaic. They remove some of the 


difficulties in Ezra, e.g., v.6. 8°)" XN)22, “His colleagues,” the Judges. They 
were first discovered by Sayce, first described by Cowley, and first published 
in sumptuous form through the liberality of a Maccabzean, Ludwig Mond. 
The Ezra documents are “targumed” into Nehemiah Aramaic, and these con- 


stitute the first translation or paraphrase embodied in Scripture itself. Thus 
we see that the Old Testament was not written wholly in Hebrew any more 
than the New Testament wholly in Greek. There is probably much not in 
the Old Testament which once was regarded as Scripture, and perhaps some 
of it which was once rejected from the Canon. You all remember the 
discussion in the Talmud as to the Canonicity of various books of Scripture. 
But was Daniel in the Canon ? His is one of the Biblical books which contains 
most Aramaic (caps. II. to VIL). The Book must be late, perhaps Maccabiean 
Ben Sira never quotes him. He knows nobody like Joseph, “&? 50)". 
733 7993,” and yet their careers were singularly parallel. There used not to 
be a LXX. translation of Daniel, nor an Armenian, nor an Egyptian. In all 
these versions Theodotion, not the Septuagint, is the basis of the translation 
of Daniel. It is true that about a hundred years ago a MS. version of Danie! 
from the LX X. was said to have been discovered and published. Then, again, 
there are long apocryphal additions to Daniel (as, indeed, also to Esther). 
But the chief argument for a late date is the prevalence therein of Greek 
words. The Assyriologians, and especially Oppert, proved inconsistencies 
and incongruities which made against its having been composed in Persia. 
And the strong use of it for Christological purposes does not prejudice Jews 
in its favour. It was never included among the prophets in the Jewish Canon.. 
And yet the Talmud preserves no hint of attack upon the authenticity of 
Daniel. Ezekiel was challenged and Esther and Proverbs and Keclesiastes 
and Canticles, but never Daniel. Language, therefore, was never regarded 
as a test. The single verse of Aramaic in Jeremiah is significant. It is 
obviously no interpolation. In the midst of his sermon, waraing of the 
calamity to come and beseeching his people not to learn the way of the 
heathen, he says of the idolaters, 0977 }}VONN 193: “ Thus shall ye say unto 
them. The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, they shal! 
perish from the earth and from under these heavens.’ In Jeremiah’s time 
(608 5.c.) Aramaic was not the language of Judah, though it was the lingua 
franca used by the Jews in their intercourse with the foreigners in Palestine. 
in Ezypt, and indeed all round the Mediterranean. A hundred years earlier 
(713) under Hezekiah, none of the people undarstood Aramaic, though the 
courtiers did. And so the truculent Rib-shakeh delivera Sonnacherib's 
message, he declines Eliakim’s request: ‘‘Spsak [ pray thee to thy servants 
in the Syrian language (MN) for we understand it and talk not with us in 
the Jews’ lanzusge (1'7)7') in the ears of the people that are on the wall.” 


‘It ig therefore pretty certain that it was not till the Exile that the Jews lost 


or modified their vernacular, but it is just as sure that, after their exile, 
(West) Aramaic displaced Hebrew in the East, and (ireek in the West, so that 
the nead arose for interpretations and translations. Nehemiah says of the 
mixed multitude: “And their children spake half in the speech 
of Ashdod and could not speak in the Jews’ language (N'T)") 
but according to the language of each psople.” ‘Ezra had _pre- 
pared his heart to sesk the law of the Lord and to teach in 
Israel statutes and jadgments.” ‘And Ezra opened the book in the sight of 
all the people... . So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly and 
gave the sense and caused them to understan t the reading ” (445 B«.). 
Many anthorities think this the first reference to a Targam or translation as 
such. The Talmud says so distinctly 0199 Ar v5. The sense, i.e., the 
Targum. And agsin, ‘‘the law was agiio given to Israel in the days of Ezra 
in the Svrian character and Aramaic tongue,”’. JNID NW OW ATA 
MIN A NYS. Bat this translation, say the Rabbins, was not written, bat 
handed down orally from mouth to mouth. Lector Friedmann, in his 
“Oakelos und Akylas,” improves upon the Talmud and infers feom this 
passage that the whole of the Aramaic translation was already in existence 
in Ezra’s time. Dr. Blan reviews the book unmercifually in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, IX., and criticises this inference in particular. The 
Targu ns were not committed to writing till much later, when they form the 
subjectof many interesting dicta in Talmud and Midrash. Bus of one Biblical 
book, the most dillizult, Job, there is a Talmudical tradition that Gamaliel I. 
possessed a written Targum during the second Temple, 100 years ago. The 
Targum, to be in touch with the text, had t» be recited verse by verse, but 
even than was not allowed for synagogua use. A _ fragment of 
such a one is in the Whitechapel Exhibition, but Maimonides 
said they could not bs used as a MD Sepher. So far then 
as written translations are concerned we should more accurately 
have deferred their consideration till we have dealt with the Septuagint. 
Taat is a very delightfal. subject, but as Me. Wasserzag has undertaken to 
lecture on ‘‘the Greek Translations” on the 20th January next, I will not 
poach on his preserves. I would merely remind you that five years ago Mr. 
Israel Abrahams read a learned and interesting paper before this society on 
“ Recent Criticisms of the Letter of Aristeas,”’ in which he showed that the 
papyri confirmed the genuineness of the narrative of Aristeas. He questions 
De. Biichler’s view in Oniaden und Tobiaden thatit is composite, and like 4H. 
St. J. Thackeray (in Jewish Quarterly Review, xv.), dates the letter before the 
Maccabees, when Jarusalem was siill in the hands of the Jews and 


-Alexandrians admitted without molestation even into the Temple, though the 


famous Greek Tablet from the Temple in the Louvre shows that they were 
excluded from the more holy portion. The LXX. is now admitted to be 
due rather to the growing need felt by the Jewish colony for a version 
than to Ptolemy's desire to increase the Royal Library. It was 
composed between 250 and 130 B.«., from Palestinian MSS. by several 
translators. Masechel Soferim tells of five delegates. The Samaritan 
Chronicle, to which I crave leave to refer, dates it 3986, and tells 
of one Elsazar who conferred with two Samaritan delegates, Aaron and 
NOW, when they came before Phaltama (i.e, Philometor or Ptolemy.) 


_ Already in 1892, from the papyri then extant, Mahaffy showed the close like- 


hess of the LX X. Greek to that of Egypt, so that the translators or 4 
majority of them were probably Alexandrians. Bat all the books were not 
translated at once, nor by thesame hand. Esther is expressly stated to have — 
been rendered into Greek by a Jew of Jerusalem, Lysimachus. The trans- 
lator of Ben Sira was about contemporary with LXX. Wendland sees 
parallels in his prologue with Aristeas, but these are questionable. Anyhow, he 
expressly says that he translates on his own initiative. The rediscovery of 
the Hebrew original isastriking testimony to the importance of a translation. 
The Septuagint was much favoured by the Hellenists but it was not felt to 
be adequate. After the rise of Christianity, the Jews viewed it rather 
askance. The version had certainly been tampered with and so other Greek 
versions by Jewish hands took its place, and notably Aquila 100 and Theodo- 
tion 160. But it was a Christian, Origen, who in 221 perpetuated these trans- 
lations in his Hexapla, a gigantic polyglot in 50 volumes which were 


treasured in Caesarea till destroyed by the Arabs in 653, The hexapla was 
in six columns. | 


Hebrew | Hebrew transliterated in Greek characters | Aquila | Symmachus 
Septuagint | Theodotion, 


Into the merits of these translations we cannot now enter; the Geniza has 
restored some of the lost text of Aquila to us. Aquila was the favourite 
ee of Hillel and the type of the literal, the slavishly literal, translator. 

uch of the encomium bestowed on Greek translation in the Talmud, 
is due to appreciation of this work. The only translation permitted is the 
Greek 2)’ 13ND’ and though in Megilla cap. i. this 
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dictum is followed by a reference to the L.XX story, it may refer to Aquila, 
The beginning of Debarim Rabba elaborates the theme, starting with the 
Halacha that Greek and Greek only is permitted. I cannot dwell on the 
Veneta of the 1}th century discovered at St. Mark's in the last century which 
was certainly Jewish, nor on the modern (reek version of Constantinople 
1547 containing Slav, Albanian, Turkish and Roumanian words. The Synagogues 
of the Nit0)? or foreigners in Jerusalem (cp. Acts ii. 9 10) were permitted 
the use of Greek, but the translations were not to be written down lest they 
should displace the text and cause it to be misunderstood. The Rabbis antici- 
pated the Curate who talked of the authorised version as the holy original. 
And even where the translation was used in these Synagogues, they should 
find if possible a reader capable to give at least the beginning and end of the 
Sidra in Hebrew, Here, too, the German Reform Gemeinden are anticipated. 
But the subject cannot be dealt with here. Blau (zur Kinleitung 
in die Heilige Schriften) collects all the Rabbinical references 
and has moreover a wonderful chapter on the Lost Versions. 
Tne Samaritan Targum which is published in the Paris and London polyglots 
is curious and, though corrupt, undoubtedly of 2nd or 3rd century, with 
interpolations from Onokelus. Their text agrees with LXN\. as against the 
Masoretic text ia a thousand instances, and vice versa, so a8 well the LXNX. 
as the Samaritan are valuable in re-constituting the pre-Masoretic original 
text. The Masorites have stereotyped our text, but the edition they used is 
late and inevitably deteriorated in part. Tne Masorites should have lived 
in the days of the Soferim and their text would have been four or five 
centuries earlier and near the original. The Syriac versions date back to 
200. The Peschitto is the most important. It is partly dependent on the 
original Hebrew but mostly on the LXNX. All the Egyptian versions, though 
early, are mediate, t.e., dependent on the LX \X., as is but natural having regard 
to the origin of the Septuagint. Tne Latin, too, for the African (Itala, Vetus 
Latinus) is of the 2nd century and from the Greek. But Jerome’s Vulgate also 
used the Hebrew. The Gothic on which the German versions depend, goes back 
to 381, and the Armenian to 441, and the Ethiopian, from Greek not Arabic, to 
the oth century also. It is important to us as having confirmed not only the 
(oristians in their faith but also our coreligionists, the Falashas, in theirs. 
The Arabic versions are more interesting and it is but proper that Dr. 
Hirschfeld should devote a whole evening to them. Mahomet probably could 
neither read nor write at all; he certainly did not know the Bible. The Koran 
ajlasions are fantastic and vague. It is not till Ibn Koteiba in the 9th century 
that an Arab writer quotes whole verses from the Bible. Saadia’s famous 
translation is a century later. Abu Said in the 11th century uses 
Saadia but as a Samaritan. Persian translations must have existed 
about the same time. The famous Jacob b. Joseph Tawus was living 


when his translation was published in the Constantinople Polvglot of 1546. | 


Masechet Soferim says that Greek is for girls Jewesses have always been 
keen for knowledge and great supporters of translations. Io Northern 
Africa they sing Arabic versions of the chapter about Dinah in synagogue 


‘on the Saturday after a wedding. The *‘ Zenna Reuna” is the German Scdrah 


version of our grandmothers, The Song of Debora was translated into Arab 
verses and in the Middle ages the larsha and Haftara us d often to be 
read in the vernacular for the use of the women of Israel bafore the ec ne]usion 
of the service. This liturgical use of translations has survived among the 
most conservative of our number, the Sepbardim, especially in tke 
Haftaroth for Passover, Pentecost and the Fast of \b. The last is 
occasionally written in a separate scroll and extended into a long para- 
phrase ending with the story of Hannah and her seven martyred sons. A 
copy of such a scroll from Yemen and in Judiw)-Arabic is in 
tne Whitechapel Exhibition. No-one can question the desirability 
of translating the Bible. Modein translations are important for 
relig on and language, ancient for textual criticism and ¢xegesis. 
Translations, especially the immediate ones, depending on the original text, 
and not translations from translations, are important in enabling us tu 
reconstitute the text and underetind its true meaning. The form of the Jetters 
is often a guide. The number of versions shows their world-importance ; 
in the nineteenth century the number of new languages used runs into 
hundreds. The last of the modern translations was the Japanese in 1888. 
Where a language possesses a Bible version it tends to be moulded thereby. 
The Authorised Version has made the English language, just as Luther’s 
made the modern high Dutch. The earlier translations, and especially the 
Septuagint, exercised the most profound influence on the character of the 
Judaism and Christianity of the Diaspora. The New Testament quotes the 
LXX. and the LXX. alone. Bat their first intention was no doubt purely 
utilitarian, to enable the original to be understood. They were, in fact, 
probably preceded by vocabularies and glosses. Their next tse was liturgical, 
and only finally literary. And just so fifteen centuries later the Humanists 
of the Renaissance returned to the ancient texts and printed and translated 
them, despite the antagonism of the monks, who protested that the (ireek 


New Testament would induce heresy, and the Hebrew would make its readers 


Jews. Inthe dark Middle Ages only portions of Seri,ture had been trans- 
lated, paraphrased and versified. But the Humanists called in the aid of tre 
Jews to make their new translations, and Rashi was Cranmer’s Rabbi and 
Luther’s just as much as Mendeissohn’s. The first work of the Marannos 
escaped from Spain was to translate the Bible into Spanish, and Jewish 
labour as Bible translators is still actively proceeding, so that of us it cannot 
bs said: “ Traduttori ! Traditori ! Translators are Traitors 


The CHAIRMAN said that he did not favour discassions after a lec‘ure, 
and he certainly would not initiate one. Mr. Elkan Adler had thrown out 
many suggestions for future lectures in that course, and he certainly thought 


that their warmest thanks were due to him for the interesting lecture that 
he had given. ) 


Dr. S. A. HIRSCH, in seconding the vote, said that Mr. Adler, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, had spoken about the Egyptian darkness which had 
prevailed. The Kzyptian darkness consisted in that the most valuable docu- 
ments were hidden away in the Genizah, and now scholars, amoog whom Mr. 
Adler was not least, had worked hard to discover those documents and dispel 
that darkness, Mr, Adler had certainly introduced a question that could be 
considered as debateable. He had used a great many negative arguments but 
fewer positive ones, and amongst the most positive that he had adduced 
was the one of the two Greek words in the Book of Daniel, 
Bat even that, he (Dr. Hirsch) did not think very positive. It was 
certainly not wonderful that some Greek words had been found in early 
Syrian documents. Professor Huxley had said that it was not at ail impossi- 
ble that Greek philosophy had been influenced from the very earliest times by 
Oriental thought. If that were so, it was not improbable that some of the 
Greek immigrants, of whom there were many in Syria, had introdaced some 
Greek phrases into the current language of the districts in which they settled. 
He would like to ask Mr. Adler if there was any Hebrew inscription on the 
tablet in the Louvre that he had mentioned. Mr. Adler had carefully and 
thoroughly investigated the facts, and had given them so much matter that it 
would require five or six lecturers to discuss the matter properly. The 
lecture was not only instructive and interesting, but also very suggestive, 


Mr. ELKAN ADLER, in acknowledging the vote, said that there was no 
Hebrew inscription on the Louvre tablet. 
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Dr. H. HIRSCHVELD, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
retiring President, said that the Rev. S. Levy had taken. up the reins of oftice 
at a time when the future of the Society had not looked very bright. He had 
steered the Society well through the year. He had been one of the most 
conscientious Presidents the Society had ever had. 


Mr. BArNev I. Counen briefly seconded the vote. 


The Application of the Separation Law in 
France and Algeria. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | | 
PARIS, NOVEMBER I5TH. 


_ As the date approaches on which the different religious denominations 
will have to provide their urganisations on account of tne new régime - and 
it is on the 11th December next that this change will take place—on all sides 
in French Judaism there are meetings, elections and formation of religious 
associations. We had lived during the past two months in comparative 
uncertainty as to what would become of Jewish religious worship under the 
new régime, The situation is becoming clearer and enables us to regard the 
future without much fear. 


There is not a town containing a Jewish congregation, however small it 
may be, which has not formed a religious association and, as is well known, 
there are in France a large number of communities which have only twenty 
to thirty families—others still less. Bat they hope that if their resources 
are not sufficient, they will not be abandoned, and they rely on the support 
of communities more fortunately situated, and especially on that of the 
community of Paris, their great sister, where the resources and necessary 
help are always to be found. | 

The formation of the Religious Association in Paris, if it has not yet 
yielded all the results that ought to be obtained from it, gives no cause for 
despair iu the fature. Tae nuinbar of members at the present time is about 
2.500; it ought to be at least duuble that number. The anoial subs: riptions 
are of the value of 250,000 francs; this figure should also be largely 
increased; for it is not enough that tne Jews in the capital should provide 
the large sum necessary for the maintenance of public worship in Paris, but 
it will also, to a large extent, have to help the funds of the Central Union 
of Jews in France. which will undertake to distribute among provincial 
communities who require it, the amounts needed for their religious 
requirements. 


In my last letter I reported the steps which had been taken for the con- 
stitution of the Central Union. But tuere is another side to the question 
which, at the present time, engages the serious attention of all who are— 
devoted to the interests of French Judaism, and that is the situation which 
the new law will «reate for Judais in Algeria. | 


The new conditions will certainly be applied to the great African Colosy, 
but up to the present no definite regulations have been adopted to solve the 
question. 


According to the most recent ollicial statistics of the Government of 
Algeria, the Jewish population of the colony is about 62,000, distributed 
among the three departments of Algiers, Constantine and Oran. It is 
probable that the Separation Law will not be applied in Algeria for another 
two years, for there are some difficulties to be overcome which have not 
presented themselves in France, and which relate specially to the new 
position of the Mohammedan faith. Nevertheless it is the duty of the Jewish 
communities in Algeria henceforth to provide their own organisation, although 
the definite bases have not been settled. 


Several points appear already to have been fixed. First of all is the 
question of the pensions and indemnities to be granted to ministers of 
religion after the Separation takes effect. In this respect, and no doubt in 
consideration of the comparative poverty of Algerians—and our coreligionists 
are in thesame plight- the conditions fixed are more advantageous than 1s 
the case in regard to Paris. 

The scheme which is now being worked out grants: — 


1. Anannual pension for life equal to three-fourths of their salary to 
ministers of raligion above fifty years of age (iastead of sixty as in France) 
who have given twenty-five years (instead of thirty as in Frcance) of services 
paid for by the State. 


2. Annual pensions for life ej ual to one-half of their salary to ministers 
of religion above forty years ot age (instead of forty-five in France) who 
have given fifteen years of services (instead of twenty) paid for by the State. 

In both classes the pensions may reach the maximum of 1,800 francs, 
jnstead of 1,500 franes as in France. 


3. Grants to minissers of religion who do not fallil the same condition of 
age and services may bo made in Algeria for a period of ten years, while in 
Keance itself the period is only four years. 


The scheme now in preparation shows in another respect the liberality 
of the law in so far as the Jewish religion is concerned. It maintains the 
taxes from which Jewish communities derivea large portion of their revenves 
and which largely contribu:e to meet the requirements of public worship. 
Toey are the kaife tax, or tax on kosher maat, and the tax on foodstuffs, 
These taxes aze paid by the Algerian Jews by virtue of an old tradition. Since 
1903, when they were re-organised, the Jewish communities retain five- 
tweifths of these taxes and are obliged to pay over the remaining seven- 
twelfths to the municipal charitable funds which have to allocate these sums 
to the Jewish poor. There is some talk of maintaining these stipulations 
in the régime of separation which will be applied to Algeria, 
fhe Central Consistory has. nevertheless, decided to ask that 
while maintaining the principle of a tax for the relief of the poor, the © 
local associations which will be tormed shall not be compelled to hand 
over a proportion fixed by the law, but shall be free themselves to fix 
the proportion. These taxes, in fact, are pre-eminently imposts for religious 


‘purposes; they should, therefure, be employed for the maintenance of public 


worship and for religious instruction. Now it is evident that if five-twelfths 
suilie under the old state of affairs for the expenses of 
pablic worship, the pruportion to bs raised will be inadequate . 
under the new régime. These considerations will certainly be 
taken seriously into account by the legislator who will have 
to apply the new Law in Algeria. This is how the question of 
the organisation of public worship in France and Algeria stands 
at preseat. All difliculties, it will be seen, have not been overcome; but 
it seems as though the co-operation of goodwill and devotion, which bas 
never been found wanting, will enable Judaism to emerge from this difficult 
trial. Ifonly our younger generation did not display so much indifference |! 
It is also necessary that our pastors should make serious efforts to induce 
them to remain faithful to traditions of the past. Let them make these 
efforts before it is too late. 
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THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION IN GOVERNMENT CIRCLES. 
[FROM OUR WARSAW CORRESPONDENT. |} 

The Information Bureau reports that all the preliminary labours, 
especially the collection, systematising and elaboration of material on 
the legislation with reference to the Jews, are being completed. The col- 
lected material will shortly be issued ina large volume.- Up to the 
present, however, there are no projected laws which may afford an idea 
of the views of the Government on the Jewish question, The statement 
of the Bureau merits special notice, as all rumours respecting the 
approaching solution of the Jewish question emanate from ministerial 
circles. or example, in a political elub a minister declared that very 
shortly a measure on the Jewish question would be published. It is also 
affirmed that Mr. dzvolsky during his stay in Berlin and Paris expressed 
himself in the ‘same terims on the Jewish question. At the same time 
It also became known in competent circles ut these two cifies that at 
the end of November a scheme with referenee to granting equality to 
Jews would be published. 

Under the heading of, “On the Way to the Solution of the Jewish 
Question,” the ossija, official organ of the Cabinet, has printed an 
Interesting article on the Jewish question. It points out that the eompul- 
sory concentration of nearly five million Jews in Western Russia, where 
they form 11} per cent. of the population, has created m= this portion 
of the Empire a revolutionary force by which the revolutionary energy 
of the Jewish masses 1s constantly developed and strenethened This 
policy of coneentration of the Jewish population in the Western Govern- 
nents of the Empire has already been adinitted to be a mistake, as the 
miost dangerous elements of that population, the Jewish intellectuals anal 
plutocracy, have built for themselves a golden bridge. which renders pos- 
sible their intrusion into the country generally. Before one speaks of-a 
Jewish danger, the question should first be solved as to which Jews are 
the more dangerous to Russia, the four-and-a-half millions who live in 
Western Russia, or the 207,696 Jews who reside outside the Pale. To this 
question the gives am evasive answer, for it says that “for the 
moment there can be no question of a complete equality of rights for Jews 
though it is absolutely necessary that the right of Jewish residence 
shoutd be subjected to examination.” The writer of the article concludes 
With the remark: “The situation of the Jews in Russia demands that 
preliminary steps should at once be instituted for its amelioration.” 


COUNT HEYDEN ON THE JEWISH QUESTION. 

representative of the Birschewyja Wirdomosti has published an inter- 
View Which he has had with Count Heyden, leader ef the Party of Peace- 
ful Regeneration, Count Hevden COM Mpares the Jewish with the Polish 
question, but he says that While the question of equality of rights for 
Poles is purely juridical, the question of Jewish equality of rights depends 
to aamuch higher degree on the relations between the Russian people and 
the Jews. | The Polish question is, aecording to Count Heyden, very 
simple. Tt would be completely solved by the abolition of restrictions. 
But the position with regard to the Jews is very different 
repeal of restrictions affords no solution of the Jowish question, which 
has its basis in social opinion.” He added: ° This circumstance compels 
us to be somewhat careful in solving, the Jewish question. The imme- 
diate and complete grant of equality to Jews might cause an unfavourable 
reaction In society.” On this account, in the opinion of Count Heyden, 


the solution of the Jewish question must he gradual. As far as the Pale 
of Jewish Settlement is 


‘The mere 


concerned, this, he savs, has caused intense 
bitterness amongst the Jews, although the restrictions on the right of 
residence are of no practical injury to them. Count Heyden maintains 
that the mght of residence of the Jews must also be gradually conceded ; 
for example, first) to merchants of the first guild, then to those of the 
second guild, then to artisans, and so on. : | 
On these utterances of Count Heyden, the Jtetsch says: If Count 
Heyden has correctly expressed the views of his party, we do not under- 
stand what prevented him from joining the Stolypin Cabinet, and from 
adopting the ministerial programme. As this programme transfers the 
solution of the Jewish question to the “conscience of the Russian people,” 
Count Heyden gives his adhesion to the competence of * public opinion.” 


The difference is only one of words, and the Government appears to be more 


constitutional than Count Heyden, because it sees in the Imperiai Duma 
the decision of the “conscience of the Russian people,” while Count 
Heyden inakes the solution of the question dependent not on the con- 
science or principles of the Duma, but on public opinion, in which as is well 
known not conscience, but the lack of it, plays the chief part. 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN IN WARSAW. 
While at the last elections the Jews presented a united front, this 
time they are split up into three groups. The first group relies on the 
magnanimity of the Polish national democracy, which, in the event of a 
“bloc” between the Progressive Democrats and the Left Parties, will 
endeavour to weaken its 2 gl by handing over three seats (one in 
Warsaw city and two in the province) to the Jews, to win them over 
to its side. The second group holds that the Jews should take account 
not of the nationality and religion of the candidates, but of their political 
yrogramme. Events at the last election showed that the Progressive 
Democnts sustained a shameful defeat because they had a Jewish ecandi- 
date on their list; hence, in the interests of the victory of progress over 
reaction the Jews should give all their votes to the Progressive Democrats 
without demanding from the latter, that. they should carry in a Jewish 
candidate. This group regards a “bloc” with the National Democrats 
as Impossible, because they maintain that the Jews should only join 
the Progressive parties. A union with the Moderates or Conservatives 
is impossible in principle and not permissible. The Zionists form the 
third group. They are carrying on the struggle on the general principles 
laid down by the conference of the Zionist Press, which, however. have 
acquired a local colour here in Warsaw. The organ of: the Warsaw 
ublishes the following programme of the 
Zionist. Election Committee :—Democratisation of the form of government 
of the State. Equality of rights for the Jews.. Decentralisation of the 
Government. Polish autonomy with guarantee of the rights of the Jewish 
people as a minority of the population. Proportional elections in all 
constituted and legislative State and territorial institutions. Recognition 
of the Jewish language. Sabbath day of rest. National autonomy ‘in 
internal Jewish affairs. 

Since the foregoing was written the Jewish Election Committee in 
Warsaw has been definitely constituted. The initiative was taken by the 
Zionists. After the first meetings of the Provisional Committee, two of 
its members waited on the President of the Jewish Community, and sug- 
gested that it should participate in the election campaign. They received 
a reply in the negative. he Jewish community, which, as is known, 
took part in the first elections, and carried on the entire campaign almost 
independently, now declares that it cannot support any separatist ten- 
dencies. I have already mentioned that the whole Jewish-Polish assimi- 


~leves of fortune a real Jewish heart. 


lation in Warsaw has declared against the putting forward of a Jewish | 


randidate 

the Jewish Election Committee will concentrate its’ energies in the 
provinces. Most likely there will be no Jewish candidates 1 Warsaw 
and on this account the prospect for Jews 1n the provinces, and especially 
in the Governments of Warsaw, Lublin, Petrika, and Lomza 1s very 

The newspapers of this city have printed statistics which clearly show 
the proportion of Jewish to Christian primary electors. The number of 
primary electors at the last election was 105,000, of whom 45,000 were 
Jews. If for the coming elections we subtract 20,000 ‘factory employes, 
who constitute a separate electorate, it will be seen that the Jewish 
primary voters would be in the majority. But under the present system 
the controlling power is not the whole electorate, but In districts. ~The 
Jews have a majority in six districts, which are almost exclusively 
inhabited by them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Tines correspondent at St.. Petersburg, in the course of a message 
dated November loth, referring to the proposed introduction of loeal govern- 
ment into Poland, said that the Poles insist that the Jews must have 
a share in municipal affairs corresponding with their property Interests 
in the towns of Poland. vee 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 7'ribune telegraphed on the 

The Rossia to-day contains an article on the Jewish question, signed by the editor, 
M. Syromiatniko!!. I am able to state that the article has been directly inspired by 
M. Stolypin. It admits the existence of terrible pauperism among the Jews, which 
makes it impossible for the people to entertain affection for the Russian law and 
State. It says, however, that it is impossible to emancipate the Jews until the 
Christian population shall have been well armed against Jewish exploitation and 
Jewish revolutionists. It is necessary, the article proceeds, first to solve the agrarian 
uestion and reform local gévernment and the local courts of justice, otherwise the 
Jews would appropriate all the lands and subjugate all the Christians. On the other 
hand, while it is tmpossible at present to abolish the Jewish Pale, it is necessary to 
allow the free settlement of Jews within the Pale, not only in the towns, but also the 
rural districts. The article also recommends a repeal of the restrictions imposed upon 
those’ Jews who, thanks to exceptional favour. are allowed to live outside the Pale. 
I learn that reform upon the Jines indicated in the article has already received the 
s3nction of the Tsar, and will be published within the next three days. 

The German Bureau of the Alliance Tsraélite Universelle announces 
that from October, 1905, to Oetober, 1906, the Allianee had sent to London 
for the rehef of Jews in Russia 803.525 franes, besides 435,000 francs sent 
direct to Russia, and 240,000 francs forwarded to various bodies for the 
benefit of Russian Jews living outside the Empire. 


Round the Diaspora. —A Causerie. 


I devoted one of my previous “ Causerics ” to old Cologne, and now 
IT should like to entertamm my patient readers with a little description of 
the features of the modern Jewish community in this dnerent city. There 
are inthe Cologne community several distinguished Jeaders who work with 
rare dienity, and fill their offices with credit, but withall their talents and 
eloquence they fail to solve the problem of introducing order into the 
chaos of religious differences. The parties went their several ways, and 
their paths diverged so greatly that instead of one “ WKehilla,” there are 
now three “ Kelitloth,” the Liberal, the Conservative. and the ultra- 
orthodox. This division is 1vthe general Jewish interest a great, moral and 
political evil, and nothing but mischief can come of it. And one of the 
curious circumstances about the whole matter is that the origin of this 
perplexing conflict was the organ in the new synagogue. What fate could 
be more ‘tragic, and at the same time more ridiculous than this dull story 
of “Kamtza Ubar Kamtza, this ceremonial confliet, while the Jewish 
people are engaged in a heavy struggle in the world’s rough race—even 


German Jews are not at ath safe, but are rather exposed to the chances: 


of seeing their rights limited, and to the great peril of a complete assimi- 
lation. Perhaps in this distressing fiasco a parable Nes hidden. — It 
seems remarkable that our people have, like the Bourbons, learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. In the deepest sorrows of the hour, the exciting 
topics are always the small, local controversies, Instead of the general 
questions of existence. It is a matter of historical doubt whether 
Job ever existed, or his “friends in need.” But the Job-people and its 
“friends in need” exist undoubtedly. | | 
The ancient title became extinct: the  Tossafists the 
Paitanim, the martyrs and mourners, passed into the un- 
seen, and a new community was founded at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century by Salomon Oppenheim and seventeen 
families, who came from different places. Thus was the thread broken 
for a time, to be reunited again. The honourable patresfamilias, the Baale 
Batim, who conceived the idea of founding a new Kehilla, undoubtedly 
had in view the daring scheme to continue the tradition of the = great 
generations. They founded the Kehilla on the 5th of Marcheshvan, 5562, and 
all their regulations were of the old order. When Reb Shloime persuaded 
his friends to pitch their tents here, he promised to build them a little 
synagogue. He belonged to the most devoted adherents of the old Rabbis, 
and was himself an eminently respectable merchant. His opening address 
hinted at the religious aspect. So Cologne began to figure again upon the 
stage of life. In 1815, there were only 30 Jewish families in Cologne, in 1843 
their number was forty-six. And in 1857 the pretty synagogue at the 
Glockengasse was built by Abraham, the son of Salomon Oppenheim. 
Abraham’s brothers embraced Christianity, and they gave money to build 
churches. He then decided to build a synagogue, saying that “ their (the 
brothers’) conscience will sing rather small now.” Perhaps they gnashed 
their teeth with bitter chagrin and unavailing regrets, seeing the syna- 
gogue built in the vicinity of their palace, but they could not alter matters. 
Abraham Oppenheim himself was not at all religious. He never visited 
the synagogue, not even at the great yearly function which every ancient 
tradition sanctified. He gave the money for building the synagogue. on 
condition that nobody else should have the right to contribute anything. To 
do him justice, he was a national Jew, and he would have given his last mark 
for the purpose of obtaining Jewish rights. 
a strange sensation when he was enabled to see an Oppenheim Shool in 
existence. He was stiff and‘rigid and dictatorial in his attitude towards 
the Kehilla, but with the talent of a born organiser, he regulated the insti- 
tutions according to his tastes. After his death there remained only one 
Jewess of the Oppenheim family. She was a grande dame, indeed, and 
very much attached to the Jewish religion. She combined with the privi- 
The old lady was adored and 
revered by the whole family, but, nevertheless, she was isolated in her 
sentiments, and her house was deserted by the relatives. She died some 
ten years ago as a Jewess. She was a woman who knew how to live and 


how to die, too, when her time came. She was crowned with every bless- 
ing, and the community felt a touch of awe when the able preacher, Dr. 
Frank, in his funeral address described the virtues of this departed Jewess. 

The community continued to grow in quantity, and developed econo- 
mically with strength and vigour and freshness. The Tossafists’ tradition 


He must have experienced 
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died away in the distance, and there were a “ Gemeinde,” rich, well 
arranged, with all the necessary institutions. On one occasion, when 
orthodoxy began to organise itselt in Germany, a very small portion of 
the Kehilla made some orthodox arrangements, but they did not separate 
themselves from the Kehilla. Dr. Plato, who was very active, zealous 
and influential in his time, as the director of the seminary for teachers, 
and who is now too old to exercise any influence, was strictly orthodox. 
They had their own Shochetim, and nothing more. In the Oppenheim 
Shool no changes were introduced, for the very good reason that any attempt 
at reform would have provided unnecessary divisions and protests. But 
the community grew larger, the old synagogue became too small, and they 
began to think about a new synagogue. This was the turning-point in the 
history of the Jewish community in Cologne. 


be concluded.) 


Jewish Board of Deputies. 


ANNUAU REPORT. 


The annual report of the Jewish Board of Daputies contains evidenca of 
the fall and busy year through which this body has passed. ‘“ The past year,’ 
it states, ‘“ has seen a farther increass in the number and importance of the 
matters which have received the attention of the Board. Abroad the Jews 
in Russia have again suffared from a series of officially-organised outbreaks, 
with their usual accompaniments of slaughter, rapine and ruin. In another 
direction the efforts of the Conjoint Committee on Foreign Affairs have met 
with great success, and it is hoped that a new era of security will commence for 
the Jews living in the interior of Morocco.” The report goes on to say that 
the careful attention of the Board has been given during the last year to the 
various measures and Bills in Parliament which have threatened to affect 
Jewish rights and interests. The working of the Aliens Act has had to ba 
closely watched, and cases of hardship brought to the notice of the Home 
Ovi3e, The Marriage with Foreigoers Bill has bsen amended at the 
instancs of the Board in such a way that Jewish interests are parfectly pro- 
tected, while the course taken by the Board of collecting the pro-Jewish 
evidence in the case of the Alien [mmigration Committees has bsen repeated 
in the case of the Joint Sunday Trading Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Board has also taken a prominent part in the protection of 
Jewish interests threatened by the Education Bill, and in framing and 
putting forward a number of amendments to the Bill. ‘In connection with 
thess and other mitters,” says the report, ‘“‘ the Law and Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the Alien Immigration Committee, the Conjoint Foreign Committee 
and the officers of the Board have had their hands fall of onerous and 
anxious work, involving much p2rsonal labour and self-sacrifice. The con- 
tinued accession of n3w Daputies elected by congregations who were 
unable to elect at the commencament of the Session, and are unwilling 
to remain unrepresented until the next Triennial Election is a gratifying 
mark of appreciation of the Board’s labours. The Board now represents a 
larger number of conzregations than it has ever b3fore represented. The 
Board will continue to spare no efforts to safeguard the rights and 
interests of the Jews of the United Kingdom, and to exert its influence 
to better the position of those who are subjects of less enlightened 
countries.” 

The report goes on to deal in detail with the various matters which 
have come under notice in the course of the year, and which 


received our attention at the time when they arose. In regard to 


the report of the Shechita Committee it mentions that copies of the docu- 
ment have on several occasions boson furnished for the purpose of refuting 


attacks on Shechita, ‘‘and such attacks have been abandoned.” In July . 


1905, the Board intervened in connection with the new Slaughterhouse 
Bye-laws of the City of Liverpool, which threatened to provide that “all 
animals should be stunned or otherwise rendered unconscious before blood 
is drawn.” A copy of the Board's report on Shechita wassupplied to the 
local Shechita Board, with the result that an amendment of the bye-law 
was at once conceded and forwarded to the Board for its approval. As 
approved, the following were the provisions so made in favour of Jews. 

Animals slaughtered according to the Jewish method shall be exempt from the 
provision in the foregoing bye-laws requiring stunning or pole-axing, and no prosecu- 
re shall take place under Olause 6 in regard to animals go slaughtered, provided 

at :— 
(lt) The official entrusted with the slaughtering is over 18 ; 
(2) Ilas basen examined, passed, and is certified by the Chief Rabbi of the United 


Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire as theoretically proficient and 
practically competent; and 


(3) Performs the slaughtering in accordance with Jewish law. 

(4) The men who place the animal in position for being slaughtered according to 
the Jewish method shall take the necessary precautions, both in casting the 
animal and in extending its head, so as to secure tha infliction of as little pain 
as possibie. | 

__ The report recalls the action that was taken by the Board in regard to 
the Education Bill. Referring to the amendments which were drawn up by 
the Law and Parliamentary Committee, in conjunction with the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Jewish Voluntary Schools’ Association and the Jewish Religous 
Education Board, the report states that it is not possible to s3y how far 
these amendments had the effect of inducing Mr. Birrell to frame the Govern- 
ment amendments which he later introduced into the Bill. The whole of 
Part 2 of the Bill, dealing with school endowments, and of considerable 
moment to the Jews, was abandoned by the Government. Most of the 
amendments approved by the joint Jewish bodies were either out-voted by 
the Government majority, or closured. The Bill in the form in 
which it has been sent to the House of Lords is under the consideration of 
the same joint body as prepared the amendments on behalf of the Jews when 


_ the Bill was before the House of Commons, and their best endeavours will be 
exerted to procure the insertion of clauses or amendments which will 


prevent injury to Jewish educational interests. | 
On the question of naturalisation the report states that the 


Board has continued to interest itself in applicants for naturalisation — 


who have been old subscribers to a naturalisation society, and who 
were liable to rejection owing to want of knowledge of English. The 
Home Office had promised these persons special consideration. The 
concession is not granted as a matter of course, and the Board can onl y 
advise applicants to acquire a fair knowledge of English before putting 
forward their applications. The Board has been asked to apply for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the naturalisation fees, but has learnt that the present 
would not be a favourable time for pressing for the reduction, and is there- 
fore awaiting a better opportunity. On the question of marriage Secretaries, 
the report utters a warning. It remarks that :— 

_. Oongregations should bear in mind that the selection of n 

of Marriage Secretary who is not full acquainted with 


inadvisable, and is likely to lead to a refusal on th Sy 
pro rnc y on the part of the President to certify the 


On several occasiens during the past year irregularities have been detected as to 


the dismissal of Marriage Secretaries and the appointment of their successors, it 
having been alleged ln one case that the discharge was irregalar, and in another that 
the meeting at which the appointment was made was not properly convened. Where 
the charges made had an appearance of bona fides, the Board has made investigation, 
and has not certified unless it has assured itself that the matter was perfectly in order 

The report goes on to deal with the Sunday Closing question. It con- 
gratulates Mr. Stuart M. Samuel, M.P., on the able and conscientious manner 
in which he examined in the Jewish interest witnesses who came before the 
Sslect Committee. Itrefers to the difliculty which the Jewish butchers in 
Glasgow have experienced owing to a local Eirly Closing Order which 
enforces the closing of butcher shops at 10 p.m. on Saturdays. The Order 
was modifiedso as to allow Jewish butchers to opsn their shops to Jewish 
customers only on Sunday mornings between the lst May and the 15th August 
from 7 a.m, till 9 a.m. The Board of Daputies pressed for an extension of 
these terms, andthe report now states that the hours of Sanday trading have 
been extended to a small degree. Extended reference is also mado to the 
Aliens Act. The report remarks that :— 


The Bill was pressed through on party lines, with the result that many of the 
amendments siiggested by the Board in its Report, which in May, 1905, was sent to 
every member of the louse of Commons and to the then Home Secretary and Prime 
Minister, were outvoted or clozured. The main concession, however, for which the 
Board fought, and one which was of the highest possible value, was conceded, and the 
clause in which it is embodied (Clause 3) provides that “in the case of an immigrant 
who proves that he is seeking admission to this country solely to avoid prosecution or 
punishment on religious or political grounds, or for an offence of a political character, 
or persecution, involving danger of imprisonment or danger to life or limb on account 
of religious belief, leave to land should not be refused on the ground merely of want 
of means or the probability of his becoming a charge on therates.” The Board is 
specially indebted to Sir Charles Dilke, who took charge of the Jewish view in the 
House of Commons in conyection with this concession, and to the President of the 
B ard, who personally interviewed Mr. Balfour on the same question. 

Tho instractions of the H»mse Secratary as to giving aliens claimiog to 
be political or religious rafugses the beneti; of the doubt, waere any exis:ed, 
were, say3 the report, totally ignored in many cases. , 

The various [mmigration Boards and officers had been appointed by the late 
Government shortly before it went out of oflice, and when first called upon to 
administer tha Ac: and the ru'e3 and regulations thereunder, they frequently did. so 
in a manner which caused the gravest injustice in a number of case3. —The machinery 
was new, th» Act waa ill-drawa and ill-conceived, and the Boards contained a number 
of persons who had no acquaintance with the nature, circumstances or language of the 
persons whose fate they held in their hands, and who were possibly not sympa- 
uhetically disposed towards them. 

I’ requentiy the decisions of the Boards were contrary to the spirit and wording of 
the Act, pu: aright of appeal (a right the Board had pressed for) had been omitted 
from the Act, and such cases remained without a legal remedy. 

The Ilome Ottice by its memoranda endeavoured to remedy several of these evils 
which could be obviated without an amendmoant of the Act itself, and during the first 
half of 19)3 sympathetic treatment was accorded to the victims of Russian persecution, 
in spite of the remonstrances of those responsible for the passing of the Bill. 

The report goes on to detail the action taken by the Board of Deputies 
ending in the letter addressed to the Home Secretary on October 15th last, to 
which a reply is still awaited. 

The financial condition of the Board is stated to have improved, the last 
election of the Daputies having brought a considerable accession of 
additional congregations returning deputies, so that in spite of the increase 
in the Board’s work, and cons2(uently in its expenditure, the cost to each 
congregation has been decreased. An appeal is made for an increased 
reserve fund, and it is complained that ‘a constant cause of annoyance and 
extra trouble is caused by the failure on the part of many of the congreza- 
tions, several of the large provincial congregations in particular, to pav 
their contributions until a number of applications have been made to them.” 
The Board would suggest, continnes the report, “that it is not reasonable 
that each half-year a considerable. proportion of the assessments should be 
outstanding some five or six months after the same have become payable.” 


Proposed Federation of Jewish Friendly 
Societies, 


The following is a copy of the circular which is now being sent to the 
London Jewish Friendly Societies requesting their attendance at the first 
conference of delegates which has been fixed for December 16th. In the 
event of any Society having been overlooked, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. b. 
Brasch, will be pleased to rectify the omission. 


Dear Sir,—As a result of the highly satisfactory nature of the replies to the 
cireular letter of the 15th August last, a conference of delegates of all the London 
Jewish Friendly Societies will be held on Sunday, December the 16th, 1906, at the 
‘King’s Hall, Commercial Road, E., at 2 p.m., when the objects of the proposed Federa- 


- tion will be formulated. 


Your society will be entitled to send one sage gt for its membership up to 100, 
and an additional oon for every 100 or part of 100 members beyond the first 100. 

Your delegates will be admitted to the conference on presentation of the enclosed 
credential signed by the President and Secretary of your society. 

As a guide to your instructions to your delegate, the objects of the Federation will 
be to deal with among others the following matters, viz.— 

To establish an understanding with a view to avoiding unnecessary and harmfu 
competition among Friendly Societies. 2 

‘To provide more suitable accommodation for meetings. 

To improve the financial position of the Societies. 

To improve the medical aid system as at present organised. 

To deal with the question of Convalescent Homes for members. 

To develop the intellectual side of the movement. 


To take such steps as may be desirable from time to time in matters appertaining | 


to Jewish communal! interests in general. 


To use such ways and means as may be necessary for the purpose of promot- 
ing the welfare and increasing the influence of the Jewish Friendly Society move- 


ment. 
The Chair will be taken by Stuart M. Samuel, Esq., M.P., supported by Bertram 
S. Straus, Esq., M.P., and a number of well known members of the Jewish Friendly 
Society Movement. | 
Trusting your society will be fully represented at the conference. 


laithfully yours, 
203, Mile End Road, E. B. Brasou, Hon. Secretary, (pro tem.) 


Mr. AND Mrs. Isaac Levy, Mr. Ezekiel Levy, and Mr. Henry Franks were among 
the guests at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the 9th inst. 


Mr. Witt Rorugnstsin shows a picture entitled “ Threshing in Burgundy” at the 
Exhibition of the New English Art Club. | 


Oastis Stagat Councit following is the text of the Govern- 


ment report: Mixed Department.—The scheme of instruction is conceived in a broad © 


educational spirit, and is carried out by a capable staff earnest for the welfare, both in 
attainments and in character, of the large body of children attending the school. 


Law Socrsty.—The following candidates have been successful at the final etamina- 
tion held at the end of last month: Joseph David Jacobs and Ernest Louis Davis 
Zeffertt, B.A., Oxon. The following passed the intermediate examination: Joseph 


Oohen and Leopold Hyman Woolfe. 
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The Anglo-Jewish Community. 


By S. ROSENBAUM, M.Sc. 


The present appears tu me an unusuelly tavourable opportunity for a, 


earetul exalnination of the conditions —social, econonile, political, and 
religious—of the Anglo-Jewish comununity, No-one who is capable ot 
taking a wide survey, both in place and time, geographical and e¢hrono- 
logical, of recent events as they affect Jews in this country, can tail Lo 
perceive that we stand at the present momeut somewhere very nedr the 
parting of the ways. The past, and its incidents and events are with Us, 
the future is vetled in obscurity. Byron tells us im one of his letters that, 
“the best of Prophets of the future is the past”; and with this dictum tor 
our cue, I think we may, with profit and interest, ponder well the past, 
and hope with it to penetrate some litthe way the dark labyrinth of the 
future. 
from ohne point Ot view, fois true, 
line, or less sharp ahd clear, between thie past the future, We 
are always at a “parting of the wavs.” Unceasingly true that “the old 
order changeth, giving plice to new.” The principle of evolution Is as 
true in politics and history, as in biology. The admission of this truth 
Is not incompatible, however, with the behetf that at some time a change 
oft Wore than ordinary magitude take place; the new ana the ola 
being distinctly marked off from one another. believe the changes now 
taking place in the Anglo-Jewish connuunity tobe of this kind, and the 
past year will, in the future, be regarded as an epoch-making year. . 
The year which is now rapidly unwinding itself to a weary close has, 
unhappily, been crowded with events which haw brought anxiety, terror 
and te nota tew of our brethren here and abroad. 
the scenes of the seemingly-endless pogroms 


the present is ever a dividing- 


It as not alone 
Which have disgraced civie 
Hisation, and brought Chrrstianity inte disrepute in Eastern Europe—but 
alse the flow of events in Western Europe. and. the two great Enelish- 
speaking countries. In particular, whrels make us pause to reflect. These 
tWo countries have hitherte prided Ives ther tolerinee ana free- 
doin from persecution of all races and religions. Yet lan the past year. a 
movement has been started ain the Uriited States further to restrict the 
of poor aliens info that country: while the Onited Kingdom 
there was put inte force for the first thie. and wath all possible rigour, an 
Aliens Act oof Whieli, as Ji the been borne by 
bodied Jews from Russia. Thouel the turn oof the political wheel has 
brought into offfee Government whose members fought the Allens 
Sill tooth and root and branch. im principle and detark: vet now 
that they are themselves responsible for the administration of the Act, 
and in @ position to show the sincerity of 
nothing to mitigate the xe Verity 
the Jews 

The Sunday Trading question has become prominent in the past vear. 
With every desire on the part of the Corsriitt 


their opposition, they have done 
ot the blow which at has dealt against 


hid 


ee Whe considered this ques- 
tion, of causing as little iijury as possible to those Jews to whom it is 


of vital importance te trade on Sundays, a recommendation was embodied - 


In the Committee's Report which, TP belreve. would have far-reaching and 
disastrous effects on the community lo refer to the recommendation that. 
mucertain areas, in Which Jewish shops are closed om the Sabbath. the local 
authority shall have power to grant permission for these shops to open for 
a limited time on Sunday. Legislation, which is apphed to specified arens, 
is, consider, vicious in prinerplte Poamoconfident that such an 
enactment would have the effect of aceentuating the comneestion of Jews 
Within the preserrbed areas. At any rate, an inducement will be given to 
those at present residing im these areas against the normal disperstonal 
forces to which they are at present subrect. | 

The Sheehita question has in the past vear come to the fraut, and the 
Opposition to the present alleged inhumane method of <luniehter, adopted 
by Jews for Jews, has gained streneth. Sooner or later this question is 
likely to create party divisions within the community, and oa conflict 
between the duties of a Jew to the State of which he is a proud citizen, 
and the religion of which he is an adherent. is to be apprehended, 
| T_T do not hesitate in my conviction, that in all those questions, right 
and truth will in the end prevail. Though it should be inevitable that 
Sour joys be three-parts pain,” PT cannot assent to that cheerful optimism 
of the poet-plilosopher, and 

Welcoiie each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, bit go' 

I feel that in this country, at least, whose people are animated by an 
enlightened self-rnterest which teaches that the good of all is. the only 
principle which will secure the good of cach; inspired by a splendid 


literature of great thinkers, and possessed by the — tradition 
of “an  anctent history, the most characteristic feature of 
which the success shown by Englishmen in dealing 


justly and righteously with all races with whom they have come 
into contact, either as rulers or fellow-citizens, the pains—or, at any rate, 


those which are preventable or unnecessary—imight be avoided. |§ The 


danger which I most fear to be imminent is that these questions will be- 
come political eries, Which will divide parties, and that Jews will then 
become the shuttlecock of political parties, and the spert of party politicians. 
Jews, like others on the pubbhie stave, are not able.to look their best 
with the glare of the Ihmelights directed upon them. Minute blemishes are 
exaggerated and rendered unduly prominent, while their good qualities 
recede into the distant background and become invisible. Hence will 
certainly come the pains, accompanied by a problematical ‘“ three-parts 
joys.” This is the calamity which, I hope, can even now be avoided. It 
appears to me a necessary prelimyinary for definitive action that we should 
thoroughly know ourselves—our numbers, position, character, strength, and 


our public and private qualities. The sequel represents my contribution 


to this end. 


Numbers and Distribution of Jews in the United Kingdom. 


About eighteen months ago I published the result of an investigation 
into the number of Jews in the United Kingdom. At that time I esti- 
mated that the annual rate of increase of the Jewish population—by immi- 
gration as well as by natural inerease—was 3°7 per eent. This figure was 


recently very strikingly confirmed. by an examination of the statistics of. 


kosher meat consumed in London during the past ten years. Comparing 
the first with the seeond five years I fownd the average annual rate of 
increase (geometric) was again exaethy 3°7 per eent. Assuining this rate 
to have been maintained since the middle of 1903, for which thé previous 
caleulations were made, I estimate the present Jewish population of the 
United Kingdom to be 275,400, distributed as follows :— 


cent. 
Rest of England and Wales 89,100 vile $2°4 
Scotland and Ireland 28,300 10°2 


The present Jewish population in the London area is thus seen to 


he about 57) per cent. of the whole Anglo-Jewish community; about sever 
out of every twelve reside permanently in London. This figure AE 
respects satisfactory in that it represents a smaller proportion dwelling 
tn. London, and a larger proportion in the provinces, than could have bee: 
said to be the case a comparatively few years ago. LT have no conclusiv: 
evidence on this point, for while a number of attempts have been mad: 
in the past to estimate the Jewish. population. of London, corresponding 
estimates for the provilces do not exist. | ap proached this question 
indirectly some years ago m a series of articles ahich I published in thi 
Jewish Chronicle (April-June, 1903), on “ The Census and the Alien.” Frow 
an examination of the distribution of EKast-European aliens (who are near}, 
all Jews, and constitute a large proportion of the Jewish community of the 
United Kinedom), based on the Censuses of 1891 and 1901, T then. con. 
cluded that there was a growing tendency for new arrivals from Russis 
and neishbouring countries to settle further afield. There can be little 
doubt in the mind of even the most casual observer that, rapidly as the 
Jewish population of London has grown the last two decades, the growth, 
has not kept pace with the provinces. Manchester, for example, has, in 
the last thirty vears increased her Jewish population imore than five 
tines, denoting an average annual rate of imnerease of about five-and-a-hal; 
per cent. Most of this increase has taken place in the last ten or fittee: 
vears, and it is probably no éxaggeration to pat the present annual increas: 
at about seven per cent. This means that the Manchester Jewish popu. 
lation is growing at about the rate of 1,600 per annum, as compared with 
5500 for London. where the Jewish population is from to SeEVEeT) 
times as large. In Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow and Birmingham the sam 
general features are to be noted. Assutming, for the moment, that mi 
estlinates for the rates of growth of the Metropolitan and provincial 
munities are correct, 1 follows that ten Vears Prom now, the major Portion 
of the Anglo Jewish cominunity will be resident outside London; for, 1 
the present respective rates of mmerease are continued, there will b 
wo~ OOO Jews In London and 251,000 outside it. 
Problems Arising out of the Growth of Population. : 

Less importance should be attached to the actual figures which T hav 
just given, than to the tendencies whieh these figures exhibit. Much may 
happen within the next decade. Ext rally, there be a recrudescence 
of Jewish troubles in Russia, with its natural concomitant of an emuigra- 
tion of poverished disheartened and terror-strickenm Jews: or. it 
be that the sun of freedom is about te dawn im that stricken country for 
our brethren-in-faith, and the stream: of emigration up at its 
souree. It ts unlikely that any relaxation of the conditions affecting the 
niehts of entry of aliens into this country will be seen. On the contrary, | 
think it mot that, tn the event of Russia settling down under 
the influenee ot the Duma, which is about to be convoked, there wall be 
a Withdrawal ol the Home Offt~e order for giving aliens from certain dis- 
triets the benefit of any doubt as to their fleeing from politieal or reh- 
rious persecution. The recent Fiabassy Report on iminigration into the 
tnited Stites shows clearly that there is likely to be further legislation 
In that country, making the entry of emigrants into the United States 
Gifhheult in the future than it has been im the past. Tt is not beyond 
the limits of possibility that an the very near future some success may 
attend the mighty efforts of the Zangwillian Territorial Organisation, and 
threat troup Soe favourably-disposed a grant ot land, 
colonisation tay be attempted on an experimental scale, which will have 
the effeet of diverting the Russian outward thow into new channels. In 
all these cases the rate of increase of the Jewish population settled here 
will be appreciably checked. Even, however, if the immigration be com- 
pletely stopped, itis not Tkely that, allowing only for natural increases 
hy excess ot births over deaths, the Jewish population Will be less than 
300,000 ten years hence. 

The first important problem with which we are therefore confronted 
by these figures is that within the next tem years we must be prepared 
to absorb more than 100.000 addittonal foreigners. This is the measure 
of the tendencies at present operating, and it would be folly to ignore 
and sheer cowardice to pretend not to see them. The first and best test 
of statesruanship is shown in ability te forecast the outcome of present ten- 
dencies. To foresee that a certain road which we are blindly walking wust 
lead to inevitable destruction, will determine us to take eficlent means 
to prevent it; im the same way, to foresee that the accession. of 100,000 
or more foreigners, to our ranks prove a disastrous burden the 
conmunity already settled here may stimulate us to take such steps as 
will enable us to ward off the worst effects of the Impact. : 

There is one remedy which, however effective and efficient in securing 
for the community a comparative freedom trom the prospective burden, 
will never be willingly assented to. Those who have fought against the 
Inain: provisions of the Aliens Ball—t imean those provisions which re- 
stricted the asylum of this country to others than criminals, diseased, 
and moral perverts—will decline to consider any scheme which will dis- 
courage the free immigration of all lonest, industrious and able-bodied 
aliens. Much as we might be tempted to attack and deal with the problem 
outside the country, this solution is one which must be repellent to the 
hearts and minds of the community, the large majority of whose members 
are personally, or through their parents, intimately related to the same 
class. 

Our attention must be directed, therefore, to dealing with this problein 
on British soil. Unfortunately, it is still the case, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs many years ago, that a very considerable -propor- 
tion of the new arrivals require temporary assistance in one form or other 
from our communal institutions, There is first, the demand on the 
resources of the Shelter, which will be taxed to the utmost limit of ite 
‘apacity. Then there will be the demand on the funds of the Board of 
Guardians, which are already strained almost to breaking-point. Later 
there will be an inereased call on the United Synagogue and the Federa- 
tion of Synagogues on account of “charity” funerals. New synagogues. 
Talmud Torahs and school accommodation will be needed jin addition to 
what might have been required to meet the ordinary and natural expan- 
sion. The difference between an. ordinary and extraordinary expansion 
of the population is that while in the former case the burden and_ the 
number of shoulders on whom it is thrown inerease proportionately; in 
the latter case the burden increases more rapidly than the population, 
and its incidence is therefore likely to be more severe, _ 

To meet the contingencies which have been here outlined—or to pre- 
vent theim-—there 1s.an urgent need for the creation of a new organisation. 
There is much need for an institution or bureau, whose principal function 
it shall be to find work for newly-arrived immigrant Jews 


; s. The majority 
of Jews coming from Russia are skilled handicraftsmen, accustomed, how- 
ever, in their several industries to methods which are obsolete or not 
in vogue in this country. They are, nevertheless, capable of adapting 
themselves with ease to the special conditions prevailing here: and from 
the first day must have a definite value to some employer. It would be 
the special duty of the employment bureau I have in mind to prevent, as 
far as possible, an unserupwlous employer from exploiting or “ sweating ” 
the immigrant during the early days of his residence here. Some difficulty 
may be experienced with Jewish trade-unionists, who may fear that the 
accession of this supply of labour will depress wages in their trade. The 
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difficulty is not, however, any greater than can be successfully met by 
skilful and diplomatic management. It needs but to be pointed out that 
every new arrival means more mouths to feed, bodies to clothe, houses to 
shelter, and pleasures to satisfy; they Lring with them their needs as well 
as their labour; in the end, and in the long run, the conumnunity must 
benefit by any and every expansion of the market. A bureau of the kind con. 
templated, provided that it can secure the confidence of both masters 
and workmen, would be comparatively Inexpensive to run, and by reducing 
the time during which these new arrivals are not at work, would do mueh 
to relieve our charitable bodies from a somewhat gloomy prospect. There 
is the further advantage that by no stretch of imagination could such an 
organisation, providing only friendly help, and desiring only to assist 
the needy employer and the needy workiman to meet one another, be pos- 
sessed with the sinallest taint of charity and of creating paupers. It would 
be doing a great and beneficent work for which everybody will feel grateful. 
A man could no more be pauperised by availing himself of the facilities 


afforded by such an organisation than if he made use of the Canadian. 


emigration oftice for advice as to the district in Canada where lis services 
were likely te be most needed. 

In connection with such an employiment bureau, though not neces- 
sarily by the same body, Sir Samuel Montagu’s Dispersion Committee 
would tind much greater opportunity and scope than it has recently minani- 
fested. Unless means are taken to prevent it, the inevitable tendency 
willbe for the new Jewish arrivals to settle. in London, and one or two 
of the large provineial towns. It is unnecessary to point out the evils 
which such settlement carries inevitably in its train; they are too well 
known, and are fully recognised and appreciated. The Dispersion Coim- 


mittee regard their work in a broad and statesmantike spirit, and are . 


fully alive to the admirable possrbilities for good to the whole Community 
of well-coneeived dispersion. At: present beheve their work Is cramped 


by lack of funds, and, witat amounts to the same thing in the end, appre- | 


elation by the general community, 
Problems Arising out of New Distribution. 


In additton to the problems arising out of the prospective growth of 
the Jewish population there are others arising out of the new distribution 
As already pointed out, it is mot lmipossible that, before another ten years 
elapse there will be inore Jews in the provinces than ain hondon. By 
London, | do not mean the East End, or even the Adiminstrative County 


of London, Pomean the whole of Greater London, including Leyton, Wal- 


thamstow, West Ham, and such other outhvinyg townships as these. Et is 
characteristic of the Jews of these towis that they regard thetrselves as 
Londoners, and asseelate themselves generatly with all the representative 
movements, lustitutions and organisations of London proper. Even wath 
this extended definition of London Jewry, its likely that their nmunmiber 
will very soon be exceeded by that of provinelal Jewry. It follows from 
this that the batance of poWer, 80 far as power depends on huimabers, will 
be constantly shifting in the direction of our provincial communities, 
This means that, in our representative organisations -the board of 
Deputies, the Anglo-Jewish Association, the Beth Din, the Cliet Rabbinate, 
ete.—our country cousins Will demand, and with seme justice, greater 
control than they possess at present. We must be prepared to meet and 
to satesfy that demand when tt arises. Provincial Jewry is already becom, 
Ing conseious of its power. The irequent demands for a representative 
Jewish. organisation, a Jewish Parliament, tubller representation om the 


Anglo-Jewish Association, Which have come from linportant inembers of 


the provincial communities, and especially trom: Manchester within the 
last year or two, may be regarded as UhCOonserous expressions of the feelings 
Which pervade the community. [ shall deat with this question more tully 
later, but itis even now obvious that the time bas (guile Yoke hy When 
provincial Jewry eould be neglected—as it has been in the past) when any 
question vitally affeeting the interests of the whole community are under 
consideration by the representative bodies which are run in London. — It 
may be a very bong time before London Jewry beeomes less Wealthy than 
provincial Jewry, but the Jews are essentially demoeratic by nature, and 
would support the prineiple, One man ene vote,” rather than “One vote 
one value.” 

| Overcrowding and Concentration. 


In addition to the question of the distribution of the Jewish pepu- 
lation among the different towns, there is the allied and scarcely less 
lnportant question of the distribution, or, rather, concentration, In each 
town. Only a few years ago IT estimated that 80 per cent. of the London 
Jewish population were settled in the East End, and an examination of 
the map which fronts Mr. Harry Lewis’s book on * The Jew in London,” 
showing the distribution of Jews in the East End, proves further that some 
90 per cent. of the East End Jews resided In an area representing about 
one-fifth of the district called East Londen. In Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool and Glasgow there are similar concentrations of Jews in hmited 
and well-defined areas. This feature 1s, of course, \not limited to this 
country, but is characteristic of every Jewish eommuniiy throughout the 
world. We sometimes console ourselves, as did a writer in hast week's 
Jewish Chronicle, for this regrettable tendency, that similar concentrations 
of the members of other nationalities are to be found in eur barge towns. 
Here, in London, we have our French and Italian colonies, while in New 
York a recent report to the Foreign Office refers to the creation of ‘little 
Italys, Polands, even Syrias, and, of eourse, Ghettos.” 

here is, however, an hnportant distinction between the Jewish colo- 
nies and those of other nationalities. While the latter comprise almost 
entirely alien immigrants, the Jewish concentration persists even to the 
second and third generations. In the case of all immigrants, the incentive 
to concentration presented by therr common language, habits and cus- 
toms is exceedingly strong in a country where these are generally very 
different and not appreciated, or even misunderstood. In time, however, 
the language, the habits and modes of thought of the country are acquired. 
The new take the place of the old; the incentive to concentration is weak- 
ened, and to dispersion is strengthened, and of the second and later 
generations comparatively few are to be found in the older. settlements. 
Among Jews, hawever, he eentripetal forees are much more numerous 
and powerful, consisting of practices, habits and observances, dietated by 
their distinctive religtous faith, and though the same centrifugal forces 
operate on them as on ether races, a mueh longer time elapsed before the 
centripetal forces are counteracted, and diffusion and dispersion begin 
on any appreciable scale. Add to these speetal forces those due to the 
existence of Jewish charities, and finally of the strictly limited number 
ef occupations in which Jews are engaged, amd we are ready to under- 
stand why, im the East End of London, Jews frequently remain for many 
generations. 

One pernicious effect of this concentration has been the tendency to 
overcrowding, which has resulted mainly, though, perhaps, not entirely, 
from the abnormal demand for housing accommodation in these districts. 
I say net entirely, because in the Jew the commercial instinct is so strong 
that. he is frequently too willing to sacrifice health and convenience to a 
ponatile immediate profit. So long as a tenant finds he ean sub-let por- 

of his house at a rent somewhat lower than that at which these sub- 
tenants can secure separate accommodation elsewhere, he will continue 
to do so. Thus, it comes about that though in the last two or three 


engaged ln to any greater extent than Hon-dJews, 


family per annum. 


years there has been, according to the investigation of Mr. Gelberg, a very 
welcome improvement in the supply of houses in Stepney, due to the 
outward movement, which has been encouraged by the improved travelling 
facilities to outlying suburban distriets, | am told there is no siinilar 
or corresponding liiprovement im the condition of Jewish overcrowding. 
I believe there can be no appreciable improvement in this respect until 
the attitude of the Jew towards certain munor religious observanees is 
less unbending, and until some change is worked in his economic 
nature, inducing him to sacrifice some immediate profit to his permanent 
well-being, and to take part in a larger variety of industrial oeeupations 
than at present. 
Occupations. 


Closely associated with the questions discussed above is the nature 
of the occupations. | am not of these who distinguish and diseriminate 
between various classes of occupations, praising one and decrying the 
other. The shopkeeper, the policeman, and the bus-conduetor may, and 
generally do, contribute as much to my econoinie satisfaction as the tailor, 
the butcher, and the baker. Yet there are some who regard the former 
Class of occupation as of less value than the latter, and apply the term 
“parasitic” to such industries in-a sense which the well-known authors 
of this epithet (Mr. and Mrs. Webb) never intended. Nor am | sure that, 
as applied to the Jews, is it true that so-called “ parasitic” industries are 
This) question 
can only be settled by the collection of statisties relating to the oceupa- 
tions of Jews.” kor, this country, or the United States, where the Jewish 
communities are still unsettled, in the sense that they have not been 
settled long enough to assume a well-detined toma, TE know of no useful 
Information giving More than the barest chue to the oceupations of the 
Jews. In Russia, Austria, and Germany, where Jewish Censuses are 
taken, the returns show a remarkable agreement in the numbers engaged 
in varlous occupations. 

Proportion per 1,000 o¢cupied Jews in Russia, Austria, and Germany, 
dependent on different groups of occupations Crom Die Sozialen Verhalt- 
nisse der Juden im Russland) 


Russia. Austria. Germany. 
Professional and Public services | 
role ul iv it lov OU 
Domestic Service, babotrers 
Workers L0G 
Agriculture 
ane Prac 426 | O46 


Ino both Russia and ANtstria than 40 per eent., and in Germany 
per celit., ort the Jewish depetie hor their livelthood 
commerce and trade Actunt didustrtes determine the 


livelihood of 55 per cent. of the Jews in Russia, 20 per cent. im Austria, 


and per cent. Veeording ote Mer. Joseph 
Jacobs  Gbewish  Statisties; every fourth Jew oa Buda- 
Pesth Was engaged bustness, as against every twenty-fifth 
of the general “popnlation, and, generally, Jews im the towns eontributed 


about three tlines their normal sharc ot business men. Phese figures do 
not, however, supply lis With about the oecCupatlons of 
the Jews in this eountry. An examilation of the very careful statisties 
eoinpiled by the Jewish Board of Guardians, but which, if must be remem- 
bered. deal of With Poorer Scetions of the COT 
shows that per Cent of those applyire for thie hist 
vears were engaged ino tatloring, be per cout. hawking, 20 per cent. 
the beot trades. and only per of general dealers art 
keepers. According to Me. Joseph dacobs, the tor the Vears 
showed 27 Per cebht. per cen hawking, 
10 per cent. in the boot trades, tnd 6G per cent. of shopkeepers. Generally, 
these fivtires do Indieate fencteney towards #wreater Concentration 
In certain trades, especially in the tathoring aud the boot-trades. Of the 
760 apprentices bound by the Beard of Guardians, 25) were emyaged in 
the cabinet-making, trench-polishing and upholstering trades; tatlors’ and 
clothiers’ eutters numbered 26; ergincers, 4h; primting@ ane allied trades, 
74. Phese four trades account for one-half of the apprentiecs to higlily- 
skilled trades. The number fer furniture ts higher than “nueht be 
desirable, but every credit and the gratitude of the commuanity are due to 
the Board for the general success which has attended its) efforts to 
encourage the next veneration to envave themselves in one or other of 
the staple trades. 

Such evidence as is avathable does not support the current belief that 
ef the population in the large towns, an abnormally large proportion 1s 
engaced conmeree. Tt ds perfectly true that they concentrate upon 
certain Industries in those towns as tailcring and furniture in whieh they 
have shown eertain special aptitude, and facility te adapt themselves to 
the hieh degree of minute specialisation, which has charaeterised those 
industries in recent years. But such an evil, if evil it be, is of an entirely 
different order from that whieh is usually attributed to Jews. To the coun- 
try, generally, it cannot possibly ereate any hardship, to the Jews them- 
selves it can produce only economic advantage In so far as they are doing 
those things for which they have shown special aptitude. © Inasmuch, 
however, as the choice of occupation is frequently very pewerfully influ- 
enced by other considerations, such as the desire tor a strict observance 
of the Sabbath, the effects may be very harmiul. This desire is responsible 
for the ereation of the. mumerous elass of “small masters,’ whe in turn 
prey upon new arrivals, “ sweating” them, and ruining their physiques by 
placing them in unhealthy surroundings. | 3 
| Poverty and Charity. 

A few weeks ago (Se wish Chronicle, September loth. October 
October 15th) | published the result of an Investigation into the charitable 
institutions of London and the provinces. From that examination, it 
appeared that at least one in five, and possibly one m four, of the com- 
munity is living in such poverty that the assistance of one or other of our 
charitable institutions has to be invoked. Im London alone more than 
£100,000 is disbursed annually by Jewish bhedies for the relief of the dis- 
tressed of our own community. Nearly £80,000 of this sum has to -be 
eollected annually in the form of subseriptions and donations. These 
subscriptions and donations are drawn from a population equal to about 
ene-seventh of the community. Suppose each family of this class to 
eonsist of four persons, and it may be shown that the burden on the 
charity-giving section of the community .averages not less than £15 per 
' This, of course, Is Irrespective of the contributions 
of the members of this class te their. synagogues. and for the up-keep of 
non-charity institutions. Again, if one-seventh of the population contri- 
bute to our charities, and these are availed ot by about one-fifth of the 
population, it appears that about two-thirds the population 
neither give anything to, receive amything from, the 
Jewish charitable institutions. In the administration of the charities 
there is frequently eonsiderable overlapping, ard in order to meet the 

rospective increases of the next few years, it will be necessary to increase 
ao the number of subscribers from among this large two-thirds of the 
population, and also to economise by reducing to &@ minimum the possi- 
bilities of overlapping. For this purpose it has been suggested that a 


conference of managers of all the charitable institutions be summoned 
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sentative, and possess the complete confidence of the community. 


900 members and friends were present. 
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— 
to consult upon the best means of definitely allocating to each society 

the sphere of its activity. Such a conference would surely lead in the Jewish Convalescent Home, 

end to the institution of a Jewish Charity Organisation Society on the , ee 


lines and the model of the larger body of this name. 


The Orjzan'saticn cf the Conmunity. 

There is a well-known form of discourse, especially common among 
foreign Maggidim, known as the Pilpul. The essential characteristics of 
the Pilpul is that a series of distinct trains of argument and thought with 
no obvious relation to one another are knitted together in the conclusion 
into one beautiful, homogeneous, and harmonious whole. I have frequently 
listened to such discourses aml have often marvelled at the skill with 
Which the practised Maggid who, in the course of three or four hours 
or more, has expounded and deduced a meaning or a moral from a number 
of entirely disconnected passages from the Bible, the Mishnah, the 
Gemarah, Rashi, Rambam, and other sacred and quasi-sacred writings, 
suddenly confronted his audience with a conclusion in which each. of 
these elucidated passages became an important and vitalising constituent. 

When I came to write a conclusion to my remarks, I found that, 
albeit unconsciously, my apparently disconnected remarks led up. to 
one solid and single conclusion in which each of the subieets I have dealt 
With was found to be essential to my argument. Stated shortly, I had 
perpetrated a Pilpul. IT drew attention first to the rapid increase in the 
number of public questions vitally concerning the Jewish community, with 
which, as a body, we must be prepared at any moment to deal. Obviously 
this will- require the creation of a body which will be completely repre- 
Atten- 
tion was next drawn to the relative growths which may be expected in the 
immediate future of the Metropolitan and provincial communities, and 
this, again, was found to lead to the conclusion that, in order to deal 
adequately with the problems which are sure to arise for solution, an 
organisation Was required which must be composed of Provincial, as well 
as London, representatives. I dealt next with questions of concentration, 
overcrowding, and the occupations of Jews, and finally with the poverty 
in, and the charities of the Anglo-Jewish community, and in each of 
these cases the necessity was shown to exist for the immediate establish- 
ment of a new communal organisation which shall be entrusted and have 
the power to deal with the speeial problems they respectively raise. The 
exigencies of time prevent me from showing that other aspects .of the 
eommunal activity (or inactivity) as education, religious and political 
orvanisation lead to an identical conclusion. | 

Though IT have touched lightly on some questions, T have thought 
deeply about them. To am fully persuaded that the the is now ripe for 
dealing with these matters, and that it is possible to attain these desired 
results by the means of a sinele body, whose members shall be drawn from 
every class of Jew in every quarter of the United Kingdom. The present 
Board of Deputies could not possibly attain this adeal without such a 
radical alteration of its constitution, as would make it a body resembling 
the present Board in searcely a single particular. The great failing of 
the present Board of Deputies is its absence of true representative char- 
acter. On any basis of estimation it may be doubted if 1t represents more 
than one-fourth of the Anglo-Jewish population. It is undeniably true, at 
any rate, that its constituents—those to whom the Deputies are responsible 
—consist only of the members of a limited number of synagogues. The 
interests of the considerable number of Jews who are members of ‘syna- 
yogues, Which do not contribute to the expenses of the Board, and the still 
larger number of Jews who are members of no synagogue, are not directly 
represented, and are, therefore, ignored. In a democratic community lhke 
the Jewish, no body ean secure the confidence which is so essential for 
their success, Which does not represent every person who ealls himselt 
a Jew. 

I believe that a much more satisfactory basis for a ‘thoroughly repre- 
sentative Jewish organisation can be found by observing that practically 
all the problems, which such a body would have to deal with, touch, some 
intimately and others only less closely, the question of poverty.Let us 
proceed to organise our charitable institutions throughout the country. 
Let us form a Jewish Charity Organisation Society. Matters like dis- 
persion, migration, finding work for the unemployed, would fall quite 
naturally into place as a primary function of such a body. It would have 
the confidence of the community, because our charitable institutions draw 
their support from a much wider area than the synagogues. That it would 
have the confidence of the country is also certain when we observe with 
how great an amount of authority the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
London and our larger provincial centres is regarded as voicing the truest 
interests of the community. Matters like the Aliens Act, the Sunday 
Trading Act, and other measures, which from time to time come before 
the legislature, vitally concern our charitable institutions, whose co- 
operation in the administration of these measures would always be wel- 
comed. 

A body so formed could readily, and would almost naturally, develope 
into a larger Jewish union, which in addition to the class of questions 
already referred to, would deal with political and religious questions, only 
remotely or not at all connected with our charities. These other questions 
are rapidly coming to a head in this country, and the day when they will 
have to be dealt with to the satisfaction of the whole community cannot 
he delayed. I hope that the point of view from which I have approached 
this question may do a little to help forward the early consummation of 
a representative Jewish organisation. The attempt is worth making; but 
if we fail, why !— 

For thence,—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks,— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 


So, with all who attempt this great work. Let us “strive, nor account 


the strain.” We may fail; we must succeed in being the better for the 
striking. 


Bronpgessury Jawisn a¥p Crorat Sociaety.—The newly formed Brondes- 
bury Jewish Social and Choral Society was inaugurated on Saturday evening with 
a conversazione in the Hall of the Brondesbury Synagogue, Chevening Road. Over 
The Chairman, Dr. M. A. Dutch, said that the 
society had been established with a view to providing social intercourse among the 


members of the Jewish community residing in Brondesbury and district, and it was 


also hoped, through the instrumentality of the society, to introduce new members to 
the Brondesbury Synagogue. The society already numbered about 140 members, and 
he hoped that that was only acommencement, During the evening, a concert organised 
and arranged by Messrs. J. Hassan and Alfred Van Noorden was given. The follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen contributed: Misses Bertha Dutch, Matilda Ellis, Gladys 
Haysack, Bertha Oppenheimer and Edie Stephens; and Messrs. I. Green, Mark Hyam, 
and A. E. Milgrom. Miss Bertha Oppenheimer acted as accompanist. The following 
honorary officers and committee were elected: President, Dr. M A. Dutch; Vice- 
Presidents, the Rev. H. M. Lazarus, Messrs. M. Duparc and A. Van Noorden; 
Treasurer, Mr. 8. J. Kempner ; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. D. Barnard and L. B. Conradi ; 
Committee, Mre. Binko, Mrs. J. Freedman, Miss Matilda Ellis, Miss A. G. Neumann ; 
the Rev. N. Peckar, and Messrs. H. 8. Alexander, H. Conradi, 8. H. Duparc, J. Freed- 
man, E. D. Gembitski, J, Hassan, Ivor M. Rosenbaum, J. Rosenbaum, and 8. P. Solomon, 


ot which was to look after the patients who had been discharged. 


manifested great 


_ A general meeting of life governors and subscribers to the Jewish 
Convalescent Home was held last Sunday at the Great Western Hot: ), 
Paddington. Mr. Louis Davipson, one of the Trustees, was in the Chai: 
The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report (a summary «{ 
Which appeared in our last issue), referred to the serious loss which th. 
institution had sustained by the death of Mrs. George Raphael. Ii. 
was obliged to the Committee for having mentioned his late wife, wh. 
certainly had taken an interest in the Brighton Home. It was with gre 
pleasure that he saw Mrs. Lewis Lewis had been elected President of thi: 
Home. He was sure that she would do everything to keep that ins: - 
tution on the best possible footing. He was glad to see the name |; 
the Rev. A. C. Jacobs still connected with the Home. It would continue 
to be thoroughly well cared for as long as he had anything to do wit} 
it. The Daneswood Sanatorium seemed to be in a most excellent condition. 
They would notice that acting on the advice of the medical officers 5 
change had been made in the employment of the patients there. Anothe: 
striking point was the formation of the After-Care Committee, the dut: 
The 
subiect of the after-care of the patients was a very troublesome and de}. 
vate one. Heo was glad to see that there was a grant available for tha’ 
purpose by a legacy of the late Madame Halfton. The want of knowled«:. 
of English on the part of many of the patients was another point that wa- 
being attended to. They were being taught English while they were 
the Sanatorium. The new method for the admission of patients into th. 
Brighton Home gave satisfaction. It used to be a very trying business 
and there was a great deal of circumlocution connected with it. = Thar 
had now been changed, although, unfortunately, the accommodation wa 
so limited that it still took a patient some time before he or she could 
be admitted. He was pleased to see that the Canvassing Board had bee: 
so successful. They had obtained increased annual subscriptions to th 
aAniount of over £430. The community hardly realised that since th: 
County Council had taken over the schools, the amount of support that 
used to be required for those schools had been greatly lessened, and he 
thought that some of the money that was formerly given ought to be 


diverted and given to other institutions which stood in need of greater 


support. Tf some of it could be given to that institution it would be very 
salutary indeed. They had-a defieit of £1,170, which would have to be 
made up by donations. <A tribute was due to Mrs Bischoffsheim, whose 
absence through indisposition they would all deplore. She had always 
sympathy with the institution. They could look 
forward to the future with as much confidence as they were able to look 
back with satisfaction on the past. 

Mrs. 8S. S. JosepH seconded the metion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN, 1n proposing the re-election of Mrs. Bischoffsheim as 
President, said that she had always devoted great energy and care to the 
Institution. Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim would shortly celebrate their 
golden wedding, and he thought: that an opportunity would be afforded 
to the institution to offer their cengratulations. In the name of the 
Institution, he hoped that she would be long spared to earry on the work 
Which she had done in so pleasant and satisfactory a manner. 

Mr. G. S. JOSEPH, In seconding the motion, said that he had been 
asseclated with Mrs. Bischoffsheim in connection with the institution 
for many vears. He had never come across anyone who had worked so 
well and so heartily in the cause she was supporting. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the re-election of Mr. Richard  H. 
Raphael as Treasurer, said that Mr. Raphael would do everything in the 
world that he could possibly do to further the interests of the institution. 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. A. E. FRANKLIN, and carried. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. R. H. RapHakt, 
thanks were accorded to the Honorary Officers and Committee, to the 
Medical Officers and the Honorary Medical Referees, all of whom were 
re-elected. 

Mr. G. S. JosepH, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said 
that Mr. Davidson had been connected with the institution almost from 
the beginning, and he had always evinced a very great interest in it. 

Mr. Ricwarp RAPHAEL briefly seconded the vote, which was unani- 
mously carried. | 

The CHAIRMAN, In returning thanks, paid a tribute to the Honorary 
Secertaries, Mr. G. 8S. Joseph and Miss R. Jacob, for the extraordinary 
energy they displayed on behalf of the institution. It was on them that 
the burden of the work fell and it was only through them that the insti- 
tution could be carried on so satisfactorily. | 


THREE Of Professor Gerald Moira’s magnificent mural paintings are 
now in the central hall of the new Sessions House, Old Bailey. Two of 
them have a direct Jewish appeal: the first represents Justice receiving the 
homage of the Empire; at the top of a short flight of steps stands the 
stately figure of Justice, one hand resting on the long sword and the other 
holding aloft the scales of equity; grouped around her are representative 
statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, and ecclesiastics, a few labourers, and a 
mother with her children. A view of St. Paul’s Cathedral forms the 
background. The Protestant, Catholic and Jewish churches are repre- 
sented by the late:Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple), the late Car- 
dinal Manning, and the Chief Rabbi respectively. The artist has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing an admirable and life-like portrait of Dr. Adler. 
Under the picture is the inscription: “Poise the cause in Justice equal 
scales.”. The “Mosaic Law” painting is a noble and inspiring canvas, 
majestic in conception, brilliant in execution. Seated at the foot of Mount 
Sinai is the Law-giver, in a white robe, with the Elders of Israel around 
him; Moses is holding a tablet of the Law, and Aaron, standing at his 
right hand, is reading out from the other tablet. The Elders are listening 
to the reading with rapt attention and breathless interest. Moses, 
sphinx-like, directs his inflexible gaze straight ahead, as though he would 
read the future. This picture is, perhaps, the most striking of. the 
three, by reason of the dignity of the subject and the stately simplicity 
and splendid breadth of its treatment. It bears the inscription: ‘‘ Moses 


_gave unto the people the Laws of God.” These pictures are a fitting orna- 


ment to the sumptuous edifice in which they rest. 


LIEUT. AND QUARTERMASTER J. J. DE LARA COHEN, East London Engineers 
has been awarded the Volunteer Long Service Medal, having completed 
twenty years’ service in the force. 


Amona the prizes offered for competition through the Aero Club, is Sir David 
Salomons’s prize for heavier than air type. 


Hamsro Synwacocugs.—In spite of the inclement weather, there was a large atien- 
dance last Sabbath at the “Talk to Children” at the Hambro Synagogue. The Rev. 
W. Esterson conducted the service and delivered the address. The “Talks” will be 
held regularly every Saturday afternoon until the end of March. Mr. 8. Amstell is the 
Superintendent, and he has the.able assistance of Mrs. Kaye, Miss F, Goldston, Messrs. 
L. Cohen, M. Dancyger and L. Feldman, who act as Stewards, , 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLBE. 


The Chief Rabbi at Reading. 


_ The Reading Hebrew Congregation held their annual service on behalf 
of the Royal Berkshire Hospital and other local charitable institutions, on 
Sunday, when the synagogue was crowded, many prominent citizens being 
present, Including the Mayor and Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. EK, Jackson), 
and ex-Mayor, Mr. A, H. Bull, and Mrs. Bull, Mr. Rufus D. Isaaes, K.C., 
M.P.., Mrs. L. Lucas; and Mr. O. E. D’Avigdor-Goldsmid. 

fhe sermon was delivered by the Chief Rabbi, who asked what were 
the teachings of Judaism concerning the relationship of the Jews with 
followers of other creeds. Was it true, as some of their adversaries would 
fain have the world believe, that the God adored by Israel was a national 
God, a Deity of one small tribe, to whom the faith of the rest of the 
world was a matter of utter indifference? Was there any foundation for 
the beli¢f, which was too widely diffused, that the Jew, pluming him- 
self on the fact of being the chosen of the Lord, looked down with ‘ill- 
concealed scorn upon other nations of the earth, denying them any par- 
ticipation in the spiritual boons that were in store for them? To answer 
that question it was sufficient to quote one single text, in Numbers (xx., 
14): “ Thus says thy brother Israel.” These words form the introduction 
of the message which Moses sent to the King of Edom. They were not 
merely an expression of courtesy, such as modern courtesy and etiquette 
prescribed for communications to crowned heads, for in those primitive 
days rules of etiquette were practically unknown. Nor were they dictated 
by motives of policy; but they were spontaneous expressions prompted 
alike by heart and fajth. Moses looked upon those with whom he came 
in contact, though not professing the same religious opinions, as being 
joined to him by the dearest ties and links of brotherhood, and that was 
the light in which the best and truest exponents of the Jewish thought and 
feeling had ever viewed their fellow-men of another faith. They were 
taught on the first page of the Bible that all families on earth had one 
common origin; had sprung from the same stock; and not as a mere 
poetic feeling but a logical fact, the Bible made the whole world kin, and 
taught them to regard the distressed negro and the stunted Esquimaux as 
their brothers. After quoting several passages of scripture, to show that 
the Israelite was charged to have regard and consideration for the non- 
Israelite, Dr. Adler said the fundamental and authoritative preaching of 
the Talmud breathed the spirit of genuine and universal philanthropy. 
What a contrast between this truly catholic spirit and the narrowness 
of some religionists whe would consign all who did not hold the same 
dogma as they did to hatred in this world and the everlasting wrath of 
God in the world to come. If the spirit of these opinions were expressed 
at a time when Paganism still held sway, with what intense significance 
did that apply to our Christian fellow-citizens, who acknowledged the 
same God and recognised the same Divine revelations, and whose system 
of morality was based upon the ethics of the Talmud. Although they 
differed on some points, which he Was far from regarding as slight or 
unessential, yet the spirit of intolerance should not be permitted to rear 
barriers betwixt the Jews and Christians, and if any partition wall still 
divided them, surely it was not so high that they could not shake hands 
across it. What, then, was the practical teaching of all this? It was that 
pa should live on terms of the utmost cordiality and Godly friendship 
with their Christian neighbours. They must do everything in their power 
to promote their happiness and well-being; they must recoil with horror 
from the thought of being guilty of using false words to or of unrighteous 
dealings with them. What could be more stringent than the canonical 


teaching that it was more sinful to steal from or to deceive 
non-Israelites than to steal from or to deceive a Jew, for 


it dishonoured the name of God, and soiled and besmirched their holy 
faith. They must likewise share to the full the political life of the nation, 
and rise to a sense of the grave responsibilities that devolved upon them 
in that capacity. They must evince a thorough and vivid interest in all 
institutions of their beloved land, in all movements of their fellows of a 
philanthropic, social, or educational eharacter in the cities wherein they 
dwelt. Whatever was the cause for which their help was demanded. 
Whether for the alleviation of pain, the healing of sickness, or the spread- 
ing of culture among the masses, the answer must come with gladsome 
eagerness from the ever open and sympathetic heart. “Thus thy 
brother Israel.” Dr. Adler then made an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
the hospital and the other charities. Most of his hearers, he said. had 
nothing to spare for luxuries. But he would ask them to regard their 
contributions as one of the necessaries of life. All around them were 
those im pai, suffermg and sickness, the strong men whom aceident 


had crippled and laid low, entreating them to restore them to their work 


and to their families. The little children looked to them in their anguish, 
with their pinched faces and pathetic eves. They could not resist the 
mute appeal. Their Heavenly Father had bidden them to be merciful 
even as He was mercitul. God Himself called upon them to bring their 
gifts with loving hearts and hands, and in their contributions let this 
be the measure of their fraternal relations with their fellow-citizens: 
“Thus says thy brother Israel.” | 


Later a collection was made. <A reception was afterwards held in 
an upper room, where a number of the principal guests were introduced 
to the Chief Rabbi, and entertained at tea by Mrs. Cohen, who was 
assisted by a number of ladies. Here a pleasing little ceremony was 
carried out by the members of the Congregation Juvenile Society. The 
President briefly introduced the members, and explained that the Society 
was founded by the Reader, the Rev. 8. Fogelnest, and was controlled and 


-managed by the members themselves, who had raised a small sum for the 
hospital. 


The Prestpent (Mr. T. Ehrenberg) moved, and Mr. Percy ConHen. 


seconded, a vote of thanks to the Mayor and Mayoress and the Chief Rabbi. 


The Mayor, in reply, said that he and the Mayoress were very glad 
to be among them. He was delighted, too, with the sermon they had 
heard, with every word of which he thoroughly agreed. 


The CuHreF Raper said it was a source of great gratification to him 
to be in Reading and to try and investigate the present condition of the 
community there, also to test the advance which had been made _ by 
the pupils in Jewish knowledge. With regard to the point of their duty 
towards their fellow citizens of another faith, it was one on which he 
always laid the greatest stress. If there had been, as, unhappily, there 


had, in the past prejudice and ill-feeling between them, that was solely 
It was 


due to the fact that they had not seen sufficient of each other. 
a source of gratification to him to meet so many honoured members of 
the community; first of all, their representative in Parliament, Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, who, notwithstanding that he was so fearfully hard-worked, was 
with them that afternoon. It had been a source of edification for him 
(Dr. Adler) to discuss with him one of the gravé questions now before the 
country—the education question, He was also grateful to Mr. Goldsmid 
for attending. For family reasons Mr. Goldsmid took a deep interest 
in the Reading Congregation. In the name of the community he proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Goldsmid for their attendance. 


Mr. Rurvs Isaacs said he was there that day as a member of their 


“nection with literary societies 


community, and in that capacity he was proud to be able fo respond to 
what the Chief Rabbi had said, and to have the chance of giving utterance 
to one or two thoughts that had occurred to him as a consequence of the 
address they had listened to that afternoon. They at Reading were deeply 
vrateful to Dr. Adler for coming to them that day; perhaps everybody 
did not know what an enormous weight of responsibility and work, was 
upon Dr. Adler’s shoulders, and did not realise what it meant for him 
to have come down and spoken to them on behalf of the Royal Berks 
Hospital. For himself he was delighted to have an opportunity of 
expressing not only their thanks to Dr. Adler, but to say how honoured 
they were at Reading by Dr. Adler’s coming to them. And when he 
delivered such a sermon as they had had, their debt to him was increased. 
It was a sermon every word of which might have been preached in any 
other pulpit than a Jewish pulpit. As Dr. Adler had rightly said, preju- 
dice, where it existed, was really caused by ignorance. Let them drive 
out ignorance and they would banish prejudice. The words addressed by 
the Chief Rabbi were a message of love to all communities irrespective of 
denominations, for, as they had been reminded, they were all children 
of one Father. Thev must teach themselves to be kind towards the sick, 
to be true, and good, and kindly. They had had a splendid example set 
by the children who had been taught by Mr. Fogelnest. They must instil 
into the minds of their children to have regard for the poor, charity as 
far as they could, and, above all things, what to him was the quintessence 
of virtue, self-control. 


Mr. Goxtpsmip, who also replied, said that the Christian community 
in Reading realised that they as Jews appreciated the freedom and tolera- 
tion which they enjoyed in this country, and they appreciated it the 
more because they knew what their brethren were suffering in other coun- 
tries. If some of their Christian friends could see certain things and hear 
certain tales, they would understand why the Jews were loyal English 
citizens. It was because in this country they were treated fairly; 


therefore they loved this country. 


The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Bull, Dr. 
F. Hawkins, the senior physician of the Royal Berks Hospital, Mr. W. 
Ravenscroft, as representing the Queen Victoria Nursing Institute, and 
Mr. MeNeill, as the representative of the Metropolitan Bank. 


Mr. Butt, Dr. Hawkins and Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT replied. 


Earlier in the day Mrs. L. Lucas examined the children of the reli- 
gious classes in the presence of the teacher, the Rev. 8S. Fogelnest, and 
entered the following remarks in the visiting book:—‘ Much pleased by 
the intelligence of the children, by which can be seen how well they are 
taught. The progress is wonderful in five months. 3. | 
tributed the prizes. .J’pon leaving the tea-room, the Chief Rabbi also 
examined the children in the synagogue, and reported in the visiting book : 
“T have examined the pupils of the classes, and was satisfied with their 
progress. The children are intelligent and take interest in their lessons. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Percy Cohen entertained the pupils of the Hebrew 
Classes to tea, which was followed by amusements. 


Union of Jewish Literary Societies. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


A meeting of the Council was held oa Tuesday, I3th inst. Mr, F.S. PRans«cIN in 
the Chair. | 

There were also present: Miss Pool, the Rev. S. Levy, Messrs. H. S. Lewis, |. 
Cohen, H. J. Sandheim, R. M. Sebag-Montefiore, N. de M. Bentwich and L. Simon. 

On the motion of the Cuairman, a vote of congratulation was passed to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. A. H Jessel, on his having become a King’s Counsel. 

The following visits of members of the Council to provincial constituent societies 
were reported as having taken place since the last meeting - Mr. A. H. Jessel. Presi- 
dent. to. Marchester; Mr. F.S. Franklin, Treasurer, to Manchester; Mr. I. Cohen to 
Sunderland. 

On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, a sum of money was set aside 
to defray the expenses of a lecturer to assist in the formation of study-circ’es in con- 
lp to the present five societies one in London, four 
in the provinces) have responded to the invitation of the Union to f>rm study-circles. 
The Union is co operati: with the Jewish Study Society in this work, ard the 
€xpense is being shared by the two bodies. 

It was decided that a series of four lectures on Hebrew poetry should be given 
next February. The lectures and lecturers are as follows: Kalir, Mr. Hl. S. Lewis: 
Chatisi, Rev. Dayan A. Feldman: M. H. Luzzatto, Mr. I. Abrahams; Hiahk, Mr. Leon 
Simon. 

The Lantern Committee reported that lecture notes had been drawn uj) to accom- 
pany sets of slides belongivg to the Union, and would be at the disposal of lecturers. 
The services of an operator for the lantern had also been obtained. ()n the motion 
of the Rev. S. Levy it was agreed that the Lantern Committee should in future present 
periodical reports to the Historical Society. 


Last Tuesday, Mr. M Yeatman Woolf, F ZS, delivered a lecture. illustrated by 
lantern slides, on " The Life History of Sponges,” at the Royal Victoria Ifall, Waterloo 
Road. The Rev. Michael Adler, B A. was in the Chair, and there was a very large 
assembly who followed Mr. Woolf's fascinating and instructive lecture with the 
keenest interest. 


Mrs. Lucas also dis-: 


North Eastern Hospital for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, HB. 
125 BEDS IN CONSTANT USE. 


Open Day and Night for Accidents and Emergencies. 1,500 Attendances 
: of Sick and Injured Children weekly. 


Funds Exhausted. 
No Reserve to draw upon. 
HEAVY DEBT TO BANKERS. 


MUST THE CHILDREN BE SENT AWAY? 


Jewish Visiting Minister: The Rev. G. Isaacs. 
Lady Visitor to Jewish Patients: Mrs. Maurice Fellheimer. 


Bankers—BAROCLAY’S, Lombard Street. 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. | 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1906. 


The New Haham Bashi of Jerusalem. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT, | 
CONSTANTINOPLE, NOVEMBER 14, 


I regret to inform you that the nomination of Rabbi Jacob Meir as 
Haham Bashi of Jerusalem has not yet been approved by the Chief Rabbi of 
Turkey. Influenced by his entourage on behalf of the son of the late Haham 
Bashi Elyashar, our Chief Rabbi (M. Moise Lévy) refuses to ask for the 
Imperial Confirmation of Rabbi Meir, who was elected by an enormous 
majority, indeed almost unanimously. I have procured from Jerusalem a 


photograph of Rabbi Meir, which I an sending herewith, together with | 


biographical notes. : 

Chief Rabbi Jacob Meir was born in Jerusalem in the month of Adar, 
5616 (1856) His father, Mercado Meir, was a respectable tradesman warmly 
attached to his faith. He gave his sona sound secular and religious educa- 
tion. At the age of e'ght young Jacob was admitted to the Talmud Torah of 
Rabbi Menahem Behar Isaac, who at that time enjoyed the reputation of 
being a most able teacher. At the age of fifteen he was accepted as a private 
pupil of the religious tribunal ‘“ Rabbenu Azriel.” When he was twenty, not 


desiring to utilise his knowledge of religious affairs for a rabbinical career, © 


he went to Jaffa, where he engaged in business with success. But, Rabbi 
Baruch Pinto, who knew him intimately and appreciated his great aptitude, 
did all in his power to withdraw him from commercial pursuits. To this end 


The Haham Bashi-Elect of Jerusalem. 


he induced M. Azariah de Boton, a wealthy member of the community, to 
riety young Meir a considerable allowance to enable him to continue his 
studies. 

In Heshvan, 5642, the Administrators of the Spanish Community in 
Jerusalem sent him to Turkestan to collect money for the poor Jews from 
that country who were then in the Holy City. He succeeded in his mission, 
and during the year that he resided in Turkestan, he gained the sympathy 
and veneration of all with whom he came into contact by his amiability, 
modesty and erudition. On returning to Jerusalem he was appointed 
Administrator of the Society Misgab Ladach. Two years later (5645) he was 
sent on another mission, this time to Tunis and Algeria, where he was like- 
wise successful. In those two countries he acquired a reputation as a great 


Talmudist and a talented orator. He was back in Jerusalem in the ‘year — 


5647 and became member of the religious tribunal, presided over by the late 
Rabbi Elyashar. In the same year he was also appointed Member of the 
Communal Council and of several other organisations. It was he who contri- 
buted enormously to the foundation of numerous charitable and useful 
institutions, especially fur the Jews from Turkestan. On his own account he 
undertook a journey to Salonica, and, while passing through Constantinople 
he was charged to obtain the Imperial Firman appointing Rabbi Elyashar as 
Chief Rabbi of Jeru;alem. This time again he met with success, thanks to 
his tact and eloquence. In many disputes among the numerous communities 
in Palestine, Rabbi Jacob Meir played an important part. With the aid of 
his persuasive voice and his tact he always honourably overcame all diffi- 
culties and restored peace. 

_, Inthe year 5657 he was for the second time elected, together with Mr. 
Nissim Behar, Member of the Administrative Council of the community. On 
this occasion he caused Hebrew to be adopted as the basis of instruction in 
the Elementary Schools of the Spanish Community. He also re-established 
the Yeshiba Tiféreth-Yerushalaim, an institution fur rabbis for Talmudica] dis- 
cussions, Two years afterwards the Jewish Consistory of Algiers decideg 


that it would no longer receive delegates from Palestine, who solicited hel) 
for charitable and other works. Rabbi Meir was sent to Algeria with the 
object of getting this decision anulled, and, as was anticipated, he 
sueceeded in his mission. He remained a whole year in Algeria, and from 
there he went direct to Paris, in order to visit the Exhibition of 1900. He 
took advantage of his stay in that city to obtain pecuniary assistance from 
his coreligionists there for the Jews in Palestine. Grand Rabbin Zadoc 
Kahn, of blessed memory, gave him a cordial reception and warmly recom- 
mended him to the Rothschilds, who readily accorded him a subvention for a 
surgeon-oculist. In 5660 dissensions broke out in the Jewish community of 
Jaffa. Tewfik Pasha, then Governor of Jerusalem, commissioned Rabbi Meir 
and Mr. Moise Salomon to go to Jaffa and to restore harmony. Once more 
Rabbi Meir was successful. | 

For a long time he was the private adviser of the late Haham Bashi Jacob 
Saul Elyashar, and in this capacity was of great service to him. Many a 
time it was he who was charged to reply to casuistica] questions addressed to 


the Rishon-le-Zion. Thanks to his learning and his wide knowledge of the . 


Talmud his replies were accepted without comment. Many of his arguments 
relating to Talmudical jurisprudence were included in the published works of 
Rabbi Elyashar ; several others are still in manuscript. 

In 5663 he founded the Orphanage, a very important institution of the 
Spanish Community. Messrs. Brohof and Yissasharof. gave him 32,000 frances 
to purchase a site; and several other generous persons provided him with 
the necessary funds for the erection of the building. 

His numerous deeds in favour of philanthropic and other institutions 
of public utility, his capabilities, and finally his high qualities contributed 
to his election as head of the Jewish’tommuni‘ies in Palestine. The new 
Rishon-le-Zion is fifty years of age; he isof average height and well built, 
and has a strong constitution. His countenance expresses at the same time 
mildness of character and energy. His eyes, clear and lucid, give an insight 
into his great intelligence.. He is above all a Talmudist of great merit. He 
speaks and writes Hebrew with great facility, and is familiar with modern 
Jewish literature. He also knows French, Spanish and Arabic. 


The Samaritans and their Biblical Scroll. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS. 


As announced in last week’s Jewish Chronicle, one of the ancient Scrolls 
of the Law (of which we gave a deacription), belonging to the Samaritans of 
Nablus (South ‘Samaria), was exhibited last Friday in the library of the 
Charterhouse, Aldersgate Street. 

The case in which the Scroll 
rests is made of brass inlaid 
with silver, and is of artistic 
workmanship. The Scro}l, the 
writing of which is in Arabic, 
end which itself is nearly one 
thousend years old, is a copy of 
the original which is in the 
Samaritan Synagogue at Nablus, 
and which is there believed to 
have been written by Abishua, 
the son of Phinechas, and great- 
grandson of Aaron, and to be 
thus over three thousand years 
old. The latter has never yet - 
left the synagogue. There was 
also shown at the Charterhouse 
a small volume likewise written 
chiefly in Arabic, by 
various Samaritans, containing 
chronicles of their community. 
The book is about 750 years old. 
The Scroll was exhibited by 
the Samaritan Priest Isaac, the 
son of Amram, High Priest next 
in succession. Curiously enough 
Jewish visitors were in a 
minority. The Priest, a pictur- 
esque figure witha long brown 
beard and large black eyes, and 
wearing a long robe and red 
turban, was accompanied by his 
son and some Samaritan friends. 
Speaking in Arabic—his words 
being translated by Mrs. Finn 
(widow of a former British Con- 
sul at Jerusalem)—he cxplained 
the Scroll to an interested 
audience. After having demon- 
strated the method of folding it 
up and placing it in its case, he 
again took out the Scroll and, 
spreading it along the table, 
explained that the three folds of 
the case are a symbol of the Po ae 
three-fold blessing which is 
pronounced by the Samaritan 
priests. The Priest went on to 
say that his people held that 
the word “Samaritans” meant 
“ preservers, custodians and pro- 


tectors,’ and that they had been the custodians and protectors of the Law from 
the time of Moses to the present day. The Samaritans, indeed, maintained 
that they kept the commands of the Law of Moses withou’ in the least 
adding thereto or taking therefrom. The Priest pointed out that the 
Samaritans were but a small people in the great world —about two hundred 
all told—-and it generally happened tha‘ small races lost their own traditions 
and were ultimately swallowed up ; but, he added, with outstretched hands and 
piously raising his eyes, God had so ordained that his community should be 
preserved ; they therefore lived on, true to their own traditions and, he 
added simply, were proud of them. 

Haviog explained, through Mrs. Finn, that the taking out and replacing 
of the Scroll and everything in connection with its use were done in strict 
accordance with certain rules, Priest Isaac related how he had arrived 
in this country last August, when ‘no-one was in town,” and how he was 
“like one who walked in the dark,” knowing no-one and without seeing any- 
one to whom he could speak as he was spaaking that day. 

The Priest later dwelt upon the diffizulty that had been encountered in 


The Samaritan Priest Isaac. 
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regard to the dating of the scroll. He pointed ou’ that it was forbidden to 
add one single word to the Word of God; the writer of the scroll, therefore, 
had been obliged so to write the words that by setting out from the text 
certain letters he could compose the name of the writer and the date. The 
date was, therefore, actually part of the text, and there could thus b> no ques- 
tion as to the age of the scroll. | 

Mrs. Finn mentioned that the Rav. Dr. Gaster had authorised her to say 
publicly that he entirely endorsed the account that had been given of the 
Scroll. Tae Haham had ex mined it most carefully and had no doubt what- 
ever as to its age or genuineness. 

It was subsequently stated that the Samaritans were regarded by the 
natives of their country as people to be fiseced as much.as possible; when 
they wanted any money the natives swooped down upon them for it. Thus 
this poor community had been compelled gradually to part with all their 
property. They held no land and only a few small trades were practised 
among them, and they had been obliged to surrender many of the things they 
held most dearly. Mrs. Fina here expressed the hope that they would never 
be compelled to part with thoir other great and ancient Scroll which was in 
their synagogue at Nablus. 

The audience were iaoformed that the Samaritans  recaived 
excellent treatment from the Turkish rulers in Palestine. The 
Turkish rule was most liberal and tolerant. One would be astonished, com- 
mented Mrs. Finn, to see how every church and creed was allowed to go its 
way, and how members of all denominations were allowed to live in perfect 
freedom and tolerance by the Turkish authorities. It was only the petty 
local authorities, she added, who were intolerant and tried to obtain money 
from everyone. She had had many opportunities of seeing that this was the 
fact. When her husband had been British Consul at Jerusalem and his 
Government had authorised him to befriend those in need of assistance, and 
anyone, were he Christian, Mohammedan or Israelite, had come to the British 
Consul and told him of any wrong he was suffering, it had only been necessary 
for her husband to go to the Governor and lay the complaint before him for 
redress immediately to be forthcoming. He had never had to appeal in vain. 

It was then stated that the book referred to was for sale, as was also the 
scroll. Mrs. Finn considered that the latter was worth something like 
£5,000. While it had been temporarily in her custody she had, on the 
advice of Dr. Gaster, insured it for that sum. She thought that this amount 
would be accepted for its purchase, and expressed the opinion that 
some English body should be glad to procure it for that sum. She then 


appealed for assistance to raise the necessary sum for its purchase, to- 


prevent its going the way of so many valuable things—across the Atlantic. 
In aiswer to a question, Mrs. Finn stated that the authorities of the British 
Museum, while expressing great interest in the scroll, had pointed out that 
that institution was “excessively poor,” and had no funds for its purchase. 
The Priest thereupon mentioned that the sale of such a thing as this sacred 
scroll was an indignity to his religion, but that “it was impossible to avoid 
what God had ordained ’—his community “were very poor.” 


Jottings from South Africa. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
JOHANNESBURG. 

The Johannesburg Jewish Ladies’ Society have issued their 13:h 
annual report, and, in spite of the continued depression, the support of the 
members has been heartily given, so that the Committee have not in the 
slightest degree relaxed their efforts in the cause of charity. All cases have 
been personally investigated by the ladies of the Committee, and they are 
quite satisfied that only really deserving ones have received relief. Unfor- 
tunately, the spirit of aloofness prevalent in the different congregations has 
communicated itself to charity’s camp, and the work attempted by several 
organisations might well be left to one, with far better chances of success. 


While there is need of all the workers obtainable, a less number would - 


suffice under one controlling head. Now that these several societies are in 
existence it would be perhaps a bad policy to stifle any of them, but a 
process of unification should be carried ou! under the «zis of ths Johannes- 
burg Jewish Ladies’ Society, the parent body. The record of the Ladies’ 
Society shows how capable it is of undertaking the general management of all 
branches of charity work. Their Dorcas Society, during the year ended June 
30th, made over 1,000 garments, which have been sent chiefly to the South 
African Orphanage. The expenditure for doctors’ and nurses’ fees, in con- 
nection with maternity cases, has slightly increased. The patients in the 
hospital have been regularly visited by members of the Committee, who 
express their appreciation of the kindness and courtesy extended to them at 
all times by the Hospital Board, doctors and nurses. The kosher kitchen 
was started and furnished, by collections of cutlery and c»oking utensils. 
Tae work of this branch has been hinded over to the Jewish Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, to which an annual donation of £10 has been promised. The Committee 
express thanks tu the Witwatersrand Jewish Helping Hand and Burial 
Society for their co-operation, to Drs. Kanin and Schumer for their zealous 
efforts on behalf of the Society, and to Messrs. Lionel Paillips, 8. B. Joel, A. 
Lee, and Starfield and other generous donors for monetary and other assist- 
ance received during the period under review. The balance-sheet shows a 
balance of £461, of which £300 is on fixed deposit. The new Committee 
elocted were: Mrs. R. Klagsbrun, President; Mrs. A. Nathanson, vice- 
President ; the Rev. 8. Manne, Hon. Chairman; Mrs. H. Sonnenfeld, Hon. 
Treasurer; Mrs. M. L. Solomon, Hon. Secre ; Mesdames R. Adler, 
B. Glaser, R. F. Hertz, A. Landau, H. Rabinson, D. Schlyer, H. Stein, L. 
Davidson, A. Freedman, M. Broude, 8. Manne and L. Cohen, Committee. 

The newly-formed Maccabzean Society intends to found and maintain a 
Jewish Working Men’s Club, modelled on the lines of Toynbee Hall. The 
club will provide a centre of light and leading for the Jewish people, and 
will inaugurate the following sections:—Art, literature, history, music, 
drawing, gymnastics, swimming, shooting, chess, dramatic, elocution, technical, 
and University extension instruction. The subscription has been fixed at 12s. 
per annum for members with the idea of reaching the class for whom the 
club is primarily intended. With this almost nominal subscription it cannot 
be hoped that the club will be self-supporting, especially if it is intended to 
Carry out the whole of the proposed programme. The parent society might 
have been better advised had the membership fee been more commensurate with 
the benefits to be received. Ata meeting held in the Park Station School- 
rooms the question of providing a permanent home for the society was 
discussed, but it was decided that no steps should ba taken until at least 
£600 had been collected. The call for members has met with a most gratifying 
response. Mr. Hyman Morris presided at the initial meeting, and the Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. 8. Lennox Loewe. The society has been promised the 
support of the South African Zionist Federation. 


At the recent Executive meeting of the Zionist Federation the President, 


Mr. 8. Goldreich, reported that the 26th September was “ Russian Orphan 
Day” throughout South Africa. On the recommendation of Mr. S. Lennox 
Loewe it was resolved to institute a series of meetings along the Reef for 


Zionist propaganda, and to invite all Secretaries and Presidents to inform 
the Kederation of the meetings so that a member of the Executive could 
attend. It was resolved that each member of the Executive should pledge 


himself to devote one day a month to this objsct. After discussion it was - 


resolved that the Central Executive should: be informed that the Federation 


considered it necessary that a centre should be created for English-speaking _ 


Zionists, and that all Federations of the English-speaking world should be 
asked to co-opsrate. It was also resolved to issu a special circular 
appealing for subscriptions of two guineas from Zionists for the purpose of 
engaging a travelling organiser. | 

The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Hebrew Classes 
of the New Synagogue was held recently, Mr. Raphaely in the 
Chair. The Rev. Ds. Landau, in addressing the children, said that they 
should bo thankfal for the opportunity under their capable teachers of culti- 
vating a pure Jewish spirit. He contrasted the material Paradise of Adam 
and Eve, with the lasting Paradiss from which no power could drive them-— 
the Paradise of good and noble deeds and thoughts. Mr. A. M. Abrahams 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Isaacs and the ladies of the Johannes- 
burg Ladies’ Association for obtaining the money for the ice “—— 

With reference to the “ Russian O:phans’ Day” collection mentioned 
above by our correspondent, Mr. S. Lennox Loewe, Vice-President of the 
Russian Jewish Massacres Orphans’ Committee, writes to us: Over £2,000 
has now been collected, and when all the money com2s in it is expected to 
reach £2,500. £1,000 has already been forwarded to the Jewish Colonial 
Trust and another thousand will be remitted shortly. The movement was 
initiated by Mr. 8S. Goldreich, leader of the South African Zionists, and Mrs. 
Langermann was induced to become President. 
proud of this proof of their organisation, and they acted in conjunction with 
every other Jewish body. From all sides collectors report that they hope to 
do better next year. 
KENHARDT (CAPE COLONY.) 


A congregation has been recently formed here and has started under 
auspicious circumstances. A sum of money having b2en collected, the com- 
munity were enabled to purchase a handsome Sepher Torah and a quintity of 
prayer-books. Mr. H. Rogoff acted as Reader during the holidays. The 
following gentlemen have bean elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Mr. M. B. Hammerschlag; Vice-President, Mr. M. Phillips; Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. M. Silverman; Committee, Messrs. Sachs and Bernberg. 


AT a meeting of the Gentlemen's Committes of the Jewish Association 
for the Protection of Girls and Women held on Sunday last, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore was unanimously elected President of the Committee in place of 
the late Rev. 8. Singer. ; 


THE annual ball in connection with the West Kensington and Himmer- 
smith Jewish Wom3n’s (New) Guild will be held early in January next at the 
Empress Rooms (R»>yal Palace Hotel). Farther details will be shortly 


announced. 


Presentation to Mr. Henry Lucas.—The presentation from 
present and past members of the Council of the United Synagogue to Mr. 
Henry Lucas, the Senior Vice-President, which has taken the form of a 
portrait, will ba made on Tuesday, January 15th, at a dinner to be held at the 
Hotel Great Central. Lord Rothschild, President of the United Synagogue, 
will preside. No charge for the dinner will be made to subscribers to the 
testimonial, as after paying for the portrait and iacidental expenses, a 
balance remains in hand sufficient to meet the cost of the dinner. A charge 
of 103. 61. will, however, be made for a lady's ticket. 
is Chairman; Mr. Albert M. Woolf, Treasurer; and Mr. P. Ov:;nstien, 
Hon. Secretary of the Prasentation Committee. 


Kosher Kitchen at the Garman Hospital.—Mr. Dalissa Joseph 
has resigned the Treasurership, owing to pressure of work, after holding the 
office for five and a-half years, and has been succeeded by Mr. Jacob 
Schwarzschild. | 


Calls to the Bar.—Tae following were called to the Bar on Mdaday - 
By the loner Temple: Feank Victor Simaal, of Mazdalen Collezs, Oxfords 
M.A., and of 48, Montague Square, London, form orly a solicitor and a partner 
in the firm of Mossrs. Gilbart Samuel and Co, the second son of Bonjamin 
Samuel, deceased, late of Prince of Wales's Road, Norwich, and of Mes. 
Samuel, Mon agu3 Square ; Harry Cecil Marks, of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
of 6, Cavendish Square, London, the only son of Harry Hananel Marks, M.P.,: 
of 6, Cavendish Square. By the Middle Temple: Bertram B2njamin Baron 
Benas, of 5, Princes Avenue, Liverpool, the only son of Baron Louis Benas, 
Esq., of Princes Avenue aforesaid. 


Boarp or Guarpians Apprentices—In reply to a circular from the Industrial 
Committee of the Board, Messrs. Woois and Sons, fine art and general p-inters, 338 
and 339, Upper Street, Islington, have written as follows to Mr. Stephany: 
* We are obliged for your letter, but much a3 we sympathis3 with you in your work, 
we cannot see our way to take a Jewish apprentice. In a c»mparatively small office, 
the smallest disarrangement throws business out of gear, so that it would be more 
than awkward to have even alad working five days a week, when the rest of the 
stalf were working six To say nothing of the extra holidays the matter would 
become worse as the apprentics became older and the more useful. Were it possible 
to get over this, we should hardly care to have with us a@ man who regularly, 
and without the excuse of urgency, broke the Sabbath laid down by his faith. 


HaMMERSMITH JEWIsH LitaraRy Soorery._-Last Monday, a paper (which we print) 
was read by Mr. S. Rosenbaum on * The Anglo Jewish Community.” A discussion 
followed, in which the Revs. S. A. Adler and G. Prince and Dr. Eichholz took part. 


Norra Lonpon Junior Lirarary Socrat Unton.—Last Wednesday, Mr. D. Rosen- 
thal opened a debate on “Should theatres and places of amusement be open on 


Sunday ?” The resolution was carried by a small majority. Mr. H. Van Cleef, the 
Vice-President, presided. | | 


Jewish AssoctaTio’.—Results, Sunday, November 18th:—I\st Division - 
Free School beat Working Mens’ Olub. 3 —1; 2ad Division : Stepney beat Victoria, 2—0; 
South London beat Old Boys’ 1—0; Brady Street drew with Free School, 2 goals 
each; 3:d Division: Victoria drew with Hutchison House, 3 goals each; South 
London ceded points to Stepney; 4th Division: Norwood beat West Central Lads, 
l1l—2; Victoria baat Hayes,6—4; Stepney beat Hutchison House, 7—1; brady Street 
drew with Free School, 3 goals each. 7 


Jewish Workino Men's OLus.—On Tuesday tha weekly debate was opened by 
Mr. W. C. Johnson, L.O0.0,, who moved: “ That within certain limits defined by the 
opener, this meeting approves of Municipal Trading.” Mr. F. I. Spielmann presided, 


and the following took part in the discussion :—Messrs. F.S. Franklin, M. Wordman, | 


B. Messias, S. Simmonds and A.I. Bind. The resolution was carried. 


East Ham anp Manor Park Associats Synacocus.—At a general meeting held 

on Sunday, the President, in presenting the balance-sheet, remarked that the syna- 

gue had experienced a very prosperous year. The following were elected : Messrs. 

F Senceada President ; H. Zolowski, Vice-President ; J. Rosenberg, Treasurer ; Hart, 

Tochman and Isaacs, Auditors; A. Sobel, Abrahams, B. Sobel, Hyman, Raphael, 

a Freedman, Israel, Somber and Miller, Committee ; B. Horowitz, Secretary (pro 
tem.). 


Lonpon University.—In the LL.B. Honours Examination, Dr. H. Oppenheimer, 
Middle Temple, takes a first-class and the scholarship. He has taken honours in every 
examination for which he has entered. 


Zionists can well be > 


Mr. Isaac A. Joseph > 
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Jews’ Free School. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


PRIZES. 


Lorp ROTHSCHILD presided at the annual distribution of prizes to the 
pupys of the Jews’ Free School, which was held on Wednesday, at the 
school, The prizes Were distributed by Mrs, Leopold de Rothsehild (who 
was presented with a basket of flowers). Among those present were:— 

Tne Chief Rabbi and Mrs. Adler, the Revs. W. Levin and S. Levy, Mrs. Elkin 
Mocatta, Mrs. E. Montefiore Micholls, Mrs. Israel Davis, Messrs. E. Bauer, (Man- 
chester), Isaac Davis, ©. E. d’Avigdor Goldsmid, H. H. Gordon, LC.O, D. Q. 


Henriques, 8. S. Iivam, W. C. Johnson, L.C.C., H. 8. Lewis, E. Magnus, A. Rosenfeld, 
S. Rosenfeld. 


After a few songs by the choir, 


Lorp Rotuscuitp delivered the following address:—It was my fate on 
the last oceasion when I had the honour of addressing you to say that 
we were living in a state of suspended animation as regarded the bodies 
who were to govern the school, and as I rise to-day I think I may say, 
without fear of contradiction, that we are living in the same state of sus- 
pended animation. When I addressed you more than eighteen months 
ago, We were in the expectation of the Edueation Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, and that what I may call the secular department of this great insti- 
tution would be virtually undertaken and controlled by the London County 
Council. I was aware then that that great body had a minority of mem- 
bers of this institution, but their power, I expected, was undoubtedly 
vyreater than they themselves acknowledged; perhaps they had the strings 
of the purse to loosen or to tighten. I shall allude to the action of the 
London County Couneil in connection with this institution at a later period 
of the words L am going to address to you. Now, at the present moment, 
we are equally in a state of suspended animation on account of the new 
Education Bill which the present Government has brought into Parlia- 
ment. This great building—which IT hope you will all visit, and not only 
you who take a deep interest in the school, but I hope it will be visited 
by the members of the London County Council—is now, I believe, par- 
ticularly efficient. This building has been erected at a cost of £70,000. 
Towards that sum the charitable Jewish public gave us £30,000, and the 
balance, [ regret to say, comes out of our funds and our endowments. 
In connection with the extension of this building, I think it right to 
remind you that this school owes its origin, in 1770, to what I suppose 
was then thought a very adventurous spirit in the educating, clothing, 
and apprenticing of twenty-one poor boys, who were to be instructed in 
Hebrew and in the religion of Mei forefathers. [ do not know exactly 
if it was due to the growth of the Jewish population in the East End, 
I think it was probably more to the sense and the feelings of the Jews 
of the Metropolis that something more than the original Talmud Torah 
school was wanted in this part of the world; and in 1821 the building was 
erected here to accommodate six hundred children. It consisted, I think, 
of one large hall, divided into three parts by sliding partitions, and 
a smaller hall for the use of the girls. The classes were separated by 
movable curtains. In 1852, the school as so established was placed under 
Government inspection, and this is the point to which I wish to call your 
particular attention. It was the Government to a great extent who had 
caused us to enlarge the school, to rebuild and improve it in 1855, again 
ten years later in 1865, and in 1883, and partly the Government and partly 
the necessity of renewing the old structure were the cause of its being 
increased to its present dimensions. The school is perfectly equipped in 
every respect, with every modern convemience, and what is, perhaps, more 
essential to othe ehildren, the playground has been’ extended. 
Now, under the. present Education Act of the late  Govern- 
ment, the responsibility for the fabric and the provision of a certain sum 
for the teaching on Sunday falls on the teachers’ superannuation fund; 
and what 1s more important, a very large proportion of the cost of heat- 
ing, cleaning, and lighting, and a great many minor details of which you 
are perhaps not aware, fall on the funds of this institution primarily, and 
might tal! to a great extent on the generous contributions of the Jewish 
community. As regards the London County Couneil, a humble individual 
hike myself would hardly dare to speak of that body except with unstinted 
praise; but | read this morning in a speech by a Cabinet Minister, a 
leading Radical, that the London County Council were attempting to do 
everything under the sun, and might at the present moment. even be 
desirous vf abolishing the sun. (Laughter.) Well, my experience of that 
august body so tar as this school is concerned, is that we have virtually 
handed over, 1 think, a modern building, enlarged and equipped at the 
desire of successive Governments. J fancy they find fault with the school 
for being tov large. In this building children of the Jewish persuasion 
have been taught for a great many years, and I am proud to say that the 
result of the examination of the children in this school, and of the inspec- 
tion of the schools by H.M, Inspector have always been most satisfactory, 
and the record in this school is high, if not the highest, in the annals 
of elementary education in this country.  (Cheers.) In those cireunt- 
stances, a humble individual like myself would have thought that the 
Education Department of the London County Council would have been 
only too glad to continue this school on the old lines; but I am bound 
to tell you, for your information, and probably for the information of the 
ratepayers of London, that the London County Council are ambitious to 
perfect the teaching in this great institutién. They think that the teach- 
ing staff, which has hitherto done wonderful work, if I may say so in the 
presence of Mr. L. B. Abrahams, whom we are about to lose—an old and 
valued friend and servant—{applause)—wants remodel- 
ling and re-arranging on a different plan. I do not think that 
it Wauld be wise for us to try and argue with them; we must accept the 
inevitable, and do what they will. The great King says there is safety 
in a multitude of counsellors. We have found safety and prosperity in 
our present arrangements, and I can only hope that if they are altered 
the prosperity of the school will continue as heretofore. (Applause.) I told 
you that under the present Bill a large expenditure is thrown on us for which 
rou might have to tax the generosity of the charitable members of our 
faith in this Metropolis. It is difficult for me to tell you to-day what con- 
tributions we may have to ask for. There is what is known as the West 
Riding decision, which comes up for discussion in the House of Lords: 
but, so far as the school is concerned, there is something else. It has 
been the custom, and a good custom, in this school that Hebrew and 
religious instruction should be given on Sunday. -Now, the London 
County Council, in their wisdom, have declared that itis no part of their 
duty to pay for the Hebrew and religious instruction on Sunday, and 
they have curtailed our teachers’ salaries, they have docked the amount 
they received by an arithmetical calculation of the proportion the hours 
which are given on Sunday bear to their salary. I need not tell 
you that we should never allow our teachers to suffer. (Applause.) The 
teachers, in their own right, and according to their own decision, are 
bringing an action against the managers for their full payment; they bring 
this action, I believe, against the managers because they expect the 

ondon County Council to be a party to it. And, as I have mentioned 
this fact, I wish, if you will permit me, to give my own opinion on the 


subject. A teacher, when he is engaged for the Free School, 1s engaged 
to do his duty here according to the views of the managers, .and they 
have done their duty. here—(applause); but when they are engaged, they 
are not engaged in this way: “ You will attend so many hours; you will 
receive so much money; of that salary X represents spelling, Y 
represents arithmetic, and Z Hebrew.’” They are engaged to do their 
work here, and I think it is more than doubtful whether any educational 
authority has the right to dock any part of their salary. (Hear, hear.) 
As I spoke of the suspended animation in which we are at the present 
moment, you will easily understand that I am alluding to the Kducation 
Bill now before Parliament; and in making any remarks on this sub- 
ject I wish you to believe that I am speaking in an entirely private capacity, 
and that I have no knowledge of what we may expect in the future. The 
Bill was introduced to give the ratepayers of this country the entire con- 
trol of the secular education of the children who attend school, and 
with few exceptions—exceptions which are favourable to those of the 
Jewish persuasion—denominational education was abolished in favour of 
what is called the Cowper-Temple clause. Now, the view I have often 
expressed, and the view I hold strongly, is that there is no Jewish aspect 
of the education question, and particularly with regard to religious instruc- 
tion. What we ask for is what other denominations ask for—that the 
parents of a child in all denominational schools should have the right 
of asking that the religion of the fathers should be taught to the children, 
(Applause.) According to the Bill which is before Parliament, religious 
instruction in denominational schools falls on the denominations, and 
not on the ratepayers. We ask, and bope, that the machinery of this 
new Act will enable teachers to pe chosen who will be able to impart 
that religious teaching, and that teachers in denominational schools should 
not be debarred by the law from giving that religious instruction if they 
wish to do so. I do not know that what we ask for 1s more or less than 
what other denominations ask for. The amendments which have been 
moved, and many of which have been passed, in the House of Lords may 
go beyond that, beyond the wishes of the great majority of those who 
favour religious education. Of this Iam sure: that if. those who repre- 


‘sent other views, those who have fathered this measure through the House 


of Commons, wish for a just and a fair compromise on those terms, all 
those who have denominational education at heart will be only too glad 
to meet and to compromise with them. (Applause.) I have mentioned Mr. 
Abrahams’ retirement. Mr. Abrahams has been here for over fifty years; 
he is an old friend of the school, and we all of us regret that those who 
are in authority will not allow him to continue his work with us for 
some time longer. The Government Inspector has no fault to find with 
the boys’ department; his praise is unstinted so far as the girls’ depart- 
ment is concerned. He considers it highly efficient, and that is not to 
be wondered at, because the girls’ department is under the sway of a 
talented lady. Miss Abadi, whom I am glad to see here in good health. 
(Applause.) The girls’ laundry and cooking departments are now open 
and in full swing; we have here, as you know, and intend to open at 
the beginning of next year, workshops for the teaching of metal-work. We 
shall not be able to use these workshops during the whole of the week, 
and we thought it right to offer the use of them when they are not 
wanted by the boys of this school, to the London County Council, so that 


they might use them for the boys of other schools of every creed and - 


denomination who might wish to take advantage of and learn what can 
be taught therein. I think I have exhausted all IT have to say, and will 
now ask Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild kindly to distribute the prizes. 
Mrs. de Rothschild then handed the prizes to the winners, after which 
The CHIEF RABBI moved a vote of thanks to Lord Rothschild and Mrs. de 
Rothschild, and took the opportunity’ to congratulate the latter on the 
fortunate recovery of her beloved husband from his recent accident in the 
hunting-field. (Applause.) He said that with that vote he would couple the 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Committees for their assiduous work in connection 
with the school, which grew harder and harder from day to day. They 
were deeply indebted to Lord Rothschild for his lucid and luminous 
exposition of the various educational matters before the country. 
They were told by high authorities that the country was growing 
unutterably weary of this Bill; but he might say that no sincere 
educationist would desire the entire dropping of this Bill because it 
incontestably contained many clauses which marked a distinct advancement ; 
clauses, for example, which would provide for secondary education ; pro- 
visions also for establishing recreation and vacation schools; likewise 
necessary arrangements for looking to the health of every individual 
school-child. “And it also seemed to him that every sincere religionist would 
regret the dropping of the Bill, because there was every reason to fear 
that if the Bill were not passed in some shape or form, sooner or later the 
education of the country would be secularised— a deve'opment which he was 
sure was contrary to the conscience of the vast majority of the people of this 
eountry, and it was certainly in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
managers of the schools. He was glad to see from the report just published 
that the Committee had always felt that education without a firm religious 
basis was hardly worthy of the name, and it was their fervent hope that, 
whatever might be the outcome of the Education Bill, no diminution would 
be made either in the time or the measure of the Hebrew or religious 


instruction. He was also glad to learn that the Committee contemplated 


an extension of this instruction, viz., the establishment of evening 
classes for extending the scope of the religious instruction. They all regretted 
that Mr. Abrahams, having reached the time-limit set by that august body, 
the London County Council, would shortly retire from the headmastership. 
Ee (Dr. Adler) must confess that this rule appeared to him to be harsh and 
unreasonable. He would ask them to judge for themselves; they need only 
observe Mr. Abrahams’ elastic step, they need only hear his ringing voice in 
that hall, in order to judge whether he showed signs either of old age or 
failing powers. It was some comfort to them to know that Mr. Abrahams, 
who, cn his retirement, would be followed by their sincerest wishes (loud 
applause), would still give his services, his counsel and his ripe experience, 
extending over fifty-four years, to the cause of that school. (Cheers.) They 
earnestly hoped that the arrangements proposed by the London County 
Council and the Education Department would not only preserve, but would 
strengthen, the eminence achieved by the Free School among the elementary 
schools of the country. (Loud applause.) Dr. Adler then addressed the 
children, 
Lord ROTHSCHILD briefly acknowledged the vote. 


Mr. W.C. JoiNson, L.C.C., in moving a vote of thanks to the teaching 


staff, said that Mr. Abrahams would go to his retirement with the heartfelt 


wishes not only of the children who had been trained under him, but also with 
the esterm and the respect of the Committee and others who knew some- 
thing of his work. Mr. Johnson paid a high tribute to the services of Miss 
Abadi, the Headmistress, and mentioned that he had that day heard two of 


the highest educational au’ horities speak in terms of the warmest admiration 
of her work and ability. | 


The vote having been carrried, 

Mr. L. B. ABRAHAMS responded on behalf of the staff. Speaking with 
much feeling, he said that he was standing before them for the last time as 
headmaster of that great institution. He must admit that he feit deep regret 
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at his enforced retirement. 1t was no light matter to sever a conneetion of 
fifty-four years with an institution which he had served with the greatest 


pride and pleasure day in and day out. Especially hard did he feel it at the 
present time, when that noble .pile of buildings had just been completed. 


When he compared the condition of the institution as it had been when he 
had first known it in 1853 with that of the present day, what a marvellous 
change had taken place! He would not detain them with even a slight 
retrospect of the changes he saw; suflice it to say that of the original 
edifice not one brick remained; of the able and zealous men 
and women who had formed the Committee in those days, 
not one had survived; and of the colleagues of early 
days not one remained to share the burden with him. But amidst all this 
change there was one constant factor: The work of the school had gone on 
improving day by day, until at the present moment he hoped that he could 
say without boasting, it was at as high a standard as it had ever been. 
(Cheers.) As to the future he had some misgivings. The action of the Educa- 
tion Authority gave him some uneasiness. They proposed to put an end to one 
or two points which the Committee had wisely ordered and had proved of 
unquestionable benefit ;.he was afraid they would lose some of the power 
which had characterised the school. He hoped, however, that wiser counsels 
would prevail, and that the Education Authority would not be swayed by any 
narrow considerations. He trusted that there would be no diminu- 
tion in the time devoted to Hebrew and religious instruction— 
the most vital element in education—and that the feeling he had 
tried to instil into the pupils of patriotism and love of this land would never 
be diminished. ‘lo Lord Rothschild and the members of the Committee he 
offered his heartfelt thanks for all their kindness and consideration and 


_ the unbounded confidence they had honoured him with during all that time ; to 


his colleagues he returned his warmest thanks for so earnestly, ably and 
devotedly backing up his efforts; to the parents and the children he also 
returned sincere thanks for their obedience and help in various directions. 
A new regime was to be established there; he hoped it would be for the 
benefit of the children and of the community. He trusted that the school 
might go on from strength to strength, and grow and prosper and flourish. 
(Loud cheers.) 
An interesting musical drill display was then given by the pupils. 


Previously to the distribution of prizes the annual meeting of subscribers 
was held, Lord RothscutLp in the Chair. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. OSMOND IP AVIGDOR- 
GOLDSMID, the annual report (of which an abstract appeared in the Jewish 
Chronicle of November 9th) was adopted. - 

The honorary cilicers and Committee were re-elected, on the motion of 
Mr. Harry 8S. Lewis, seconded by Mr. L. B. ABRAHAMS. The honorary 
officers are: President, Lord Rothschild ; Vice-President, Mr. 
O. E. d’Avigdor Goldsmid ; Treasurer, Mr. A. Rosenfeld ; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Louis Davidson. 


The General Committee of: the School have unanimously decided to 
present Mr. -L. B. Abrahams, the headmaster, with a testlimonial.on his 


approaching retirement, im recognition of fifty-three vears’ loval service 
to the school. In consonance with the wish of Mr. Abrahams, who has 
been consulted on the matter, the testimonial will consist of a portrait 
of himself in oils, which will be hung in the school. Mr. Solumon J. 


Solomon, h.A., has been commissioned to paint the pieture 

The Education Committee of the L.C.C,, at its meeting on Wedgesday, 
had before it a report of the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee, which stated 
that the Committee, on November 7th, had under consideration the 
question of the organisation of the Jews’ Free School, Whitechapel, con- 
sequent upon the retirement of Mr. Abrahams, the present headmaster, 
and had decided that, as from its re-opening after the Christmas holidays, 
1906-7, the school should be placed under the general control of one head- 
master, assisted by four vice-masters. They had considered as to the 
salaries to be allowed to these teachers, and now proposed that the head- 
master should be awarded £500 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20, to a maximum of £700.a year; and the vice-masters should be paid 
the salary of a grade II. head teacher, namely, £200, rising by £10 to £300 a 
fear. 

: On the motion of Mr. Leon, the matter was adjourned. 

The Edneation Committee of the London County Council, at the mesting of the 
Council on Tuesday, reported that, having regard to the exceptional size of the Jews’ 
Free School, the tum annually allowed to head teachers of girls’ and infants’ depart- 
ments for the purchase of seeds, flower-pots, etc., with a view to the cultivation of 
flowers and plants in the schools, should be increased in respect of the girls’ depart- 
mant. No additional expenditure would be incurred during the present financial 
year. The Committee, therefore, recommend that expenditure not exceeding £1 a 
year be sanctioned, in addition to the amount sanctioned under article 163 of the 
school management code, provisionally adoped, in respect of the purchase of ‘seeds, 
flower-pots, etc., for the girls’ department, of the Jews’ Free School. 


Mr. J . §S. RupinsTein was appointed Chairman of the Law and General Purposes 
Committee of the Kensington Borough Council for the ensuing year. 


Mrs. Hersert SamMuet and Miss Rosie Jacob are among those who have recently 
signed the Women’s Suffrage | eclaration. 


Mr. Lavtrigs Maacnus presided at a meeting of the Parents’ National Educational 
Union on Monday. Mrs. E. L. Franklin, the Hon. Organising Secretary, was one of 
the speakers. 


Tua bootmakers living in the Hackney district held a meeting at the South 
Hackney Religion Classes on Saturday night, for the purpose of becoming weekly 
contributors to the South Hackney Ladies’ Society, which is doing excellent work in 
the district. Mr. A. B. Salmen presided, and among those present were the Rev. G. 
Isaacs, Mrs. Heiser, the Treasurer, Mrs. Levy, Vice-President, and Miss Magnus, Hon. 
Secretary, of the Ladies’ Society. It was resolved to place the views of the meeting 
before the Committee of that society. | | 


Great BerunaL Green Synacocug.—Jewish residents in the Bethnal Green, 
Hackney and Shoreditch districts will be interested to learn that the project to form 
a Talmud Torah in connection with the Synagogue has been formally sanctioned by 
a@ resolution passed at a general nieeting of the congregants. A Committee of fifteen 
has been elected. and they have been entrusted with preparing the scheme It is 
hoped that the Jewish population will join the movement and help to bring the work 
to a successful issue. It is worth recording that the hall and other rooms attached to 
the Synagogue can, when altered, accommodate more than 1,000 children. | 


Wrst CantTraL Jewish Workinc Man’s public’ meeting has been 
arranged for Sunday afternoon, at the West Central Jewish Girls’ Club, Dean Street, 
for the parpose of interesting the Jewish residents in the Working Men’s Club. Mr. 
Felix A. Davis will preside and the speakers will include the Rev. M. Adler, BA. Mr. 
B Mocatta and Mr. Frank Morley. The objects of the Club will be explained in 
a glish and Yiddish. A concert was given last Sunday under the direction of Mr. M. 

an Leer. 3 


Commitrs® oF Desatine Societiss.—A joint debate took place on Sunday 
hetween Brady Street and Stepney Olubs at the Stepney Jewish Schools. Mr. E. B. 
Samuels presided. The subject was “That Chinese Labour is Detrimental and 
Undesirable in the Transvaal.” Mr. J. Smith moved, and Mr. D. A. Myer opposed. 


Soura Essex Jewisa Soctat anv Litrgrary Union.—On Sunday, at the Public 
Hall, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, Messrs. N. Jones and R. Lyons gave a concert 
to the members and visitors. 


Jewish Religious Union. 


EAST END BRANCH. 


_A public meeting in support of the objects of the Jewish Religious 
Union was held at the Rose Palace, Myrdle Ssreet, on Wednesday. | 
Mr. CLAUDE G. MonTeriorg, President, who took the Chair, was warmly 
received, Hoe said he wanted to make clear that the Union was essentially a 
religious organisation. There were many other sides to what was known as 
the Jewish question, which aroused various opinions. There was the ques- 
tion of Jewish nationalism, of Jewish emigration, of a special Jewish 
language. The Union stood outside these matters and drew its adherents 


from people who had very ditlerent views on them. It wasa Union essentially 


to build up and not in any way to pull down. (Hear, hear.) It was not a 
movement in antagonism to what was known as the old orthodox Jewish 
religion. There were many who in alli faith and sincerity believed in 
all the tenets and practised all the rites, and none who knew 
them did not admire them greatly and whole-heartedly. They knew 
how simply pure and spiritual such men and women could be, how their 
religion helped their morality and their morality helped their religion. The 


. Union had in no way attempted to take away the faith from any such person, 


the faith in which he was happy and contented and which enabled him to 
lead a pure and good life. But they were faced with the question whether 
the religion which satisfied their grandparents and most of their parents 
was adeyuate to-day. Did the old practices help everybody to lead good and 
holy lives, did the old beliefs satisfy and appeal to-day’ In all classes — 


East and West—they saw a large number of Jews and Jewesses, who were 


becoming, slowly and surely, strangers to their religion, strangers to all reli- 
gion. He would not say that these men and women were not deeply interested 
in their race or as some Called it in their nation, but they neglected the 
practices and rites of Judaism and did not believe in what they thought 
its necessary tenets. In some cases, where the old practices were kept up, 
they did not lead, as with our ancestors, to pure, simple, holy and moral 
lives. The followers of the orthodox religion said that they were sorry to 
learn these facts, they grieved for the classes to which he alluded, but could 
offer no remedy. It was sad that many young men and 
women, who were becoming estranged, believed what was told 
them, that if they «did not follow the old religion in all respects, 
they could no longer be regarded as Jews, except in race. 
The Union came in at that point, and whilss it honoured the old orthodox 
Jewish religion in every respect, it did not recognise it as the only possible 
form of Judaism. There were other means of expressing Judaism. As a 
religion Judaism was, perhaps, a bigger thing than they suspected. It 
needed the people and they needed the religion. They were poorer if they 
strayed or drifted from it. ‘The Union laid down that they could have beliefs 
which reason and feeling would approve and these religious beliefs would 
be Jewish. They could have a service which they could accept, and he 
asked them to attend the Union services and see for themselves. The Union 
wanted them to remain true to Judaism, and could pat before them something 
which, while deeply religious and essentially Jewish, would. appeal in a 
manner in which the old ways did not. 


Miss Lity H. MonTAGu, in the course of an address, said the Union had a — 


strong individuality. lt was different from other organisations, but it was 
not antagonistic toany. It did not interfere with anybody who was satis- 
fied with the existing services or religious organisations. It would not say 
to any man or woman, ‘give up what you have and join the younger organi- 
sation.” It had a large field of constructive work without interfering with 
existing institutions, and she was glad to think that during the four 
years of its existence it had received many marks of kindness 
and sympathy from really religious people of every school. The Union's 
critics had not been the really pious... Its leaders believed in its methods. 
They believed in the essentials and possibilities of Judaism, and felt that it 
satisfied the demands of every intellectual being. They did not think that it 
could ever be played out, and believed they coald present those essentials 
which wonld appeal to modern men and women. The possibilities of Judaism 
were infinite and eternal, and the present phase of apathy must pass. They 
did not think, however, that they could wait for that passing, but rather 
that they had to build up something, and not merely wait for 
Time to do _ its work. They believed in the power of _ prayer 
as an aid in their daily lives and their services included prayers 
from the authorised prayer book, which bore the impress of 
their ancestors’ piety, and which still spoke for them to-day, and in all 
reverence, they had ventured to use modern prayers written by Jews and 
Jewesses to meet the needs of the present. They were now about to issus 
publications written by those of different schools of thought, which it was 
hoped would help in the constructive work, which they thought necessary. 
Some sort of teaching was essential, and it was found that very often after 
school-teaching, boys and girls, young men and young women, seemed to 
forget what they had learned, and probably one of the reasons was because 
they had never actually assimilated it. They had been instructed on 
certain days and hours, and looked upon their religion as a thing apart, 
not as a thing they wanted every hour. The Union were start- 
ing classes in the West End and also in the East, where 
the teaching would be more vital. 
surroundings, and the question of working on Saturday was a diflicult one. 
The orthodox deplored that the Sabbath was being desecrated more 
and more, but, having deplored, they went their way. It was better 
to make a difference between Saturday and any other day even if 
@ person were obliged to work on the Sabbath. It was better to consecrate 
that portion of the day which was one’s own by prayer. If before God a 
person felt it absolutely impossible not to work on Saturday, they of the 
Union could not judge for him, but they did not throw him out of the com- 
munity. They invited him to come in to the Union, and to join the great 
brotherhood of Jeus. | 

Mr. P. J. HARTOG, in moving a resolution expressing agreement with the 


aims of the Union, said the problem in the East Ead was very diflicult. There 


were many people who, in their own country, observed every detail of their 
religion and concluded that religion consisted only of details. The Union 
established that Judaism stood for principles rather than details. 


Mr. HENRY HARRIS seconded the resolution, which was supported by 


Messrs. J. A. Samuel, and Albert L. Samuell, and carried after a short dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Max Herz took part. : | 
Mr. B. J. FRieND proposed that those present, having expressed their 


' sympathy with the Union, pledge themselves to support the movement by 


every means in their power. | 
Mr. &. R. FRIEDLANDER seconded, and Messrs. HARRY R. Lewis and E, 
STERNHEIM spoke for the resolution which was adopted unanimously. 


Tus Right Hon. Arthur Cohen, K.C., was among the guests at the dinner given by 
the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple on Wednesday (Grand 
Day of Michaelmas Term). ies 
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ASCOTT HOUSE SCHOOL, 


37, SUSSEX SQUARE, BRIGHTON. 
Principal - - MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. — 


Classical Honours, Oxon ; Late Scholar and Prizeman of Wadham College, Oxford 
Tutor for ten years to the sons of Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. 


ASSISTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN. 


REFERENCES. | 
The CHIEF RABBI, 6, Craven Hill, W. ISRAEL @GQOLLANCZ, Esq., Christ's Oollegr, 
The HAHAM, 193, Maida Vale. Cambridge. 


Ww ic 
Rev. MORRIS JOSEPH, il, Gloucester Terrace, Dr. A. LOWY, 54, Bp ald 4, N.W. 
The HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. ! 
D. L. ALEXANDER, Esq., K.C., 20, Old Square, Sir SAMUEL MONTAGO, Bart. 12, Kensington 
Lincoin’s Inn. ° Palace Gardens, W. 


ns 
ARTHUR OOHEN, Esq., K.O., 5, Paper Buildings, CLAUDE G@. MONTEFIORE, Esq, 12, Portman 
Temple. Square, W. 


48, Ladbroke | OPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, Ascott, Wins, 
Dr. M. FRIEDLANDER, Queen Square House, *!shton Buzzard. 
Guilford Street. 


| _ ARTHUR D. SASSOON, Esq. Albert Gate, 8.W 
Prospectus on Application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JEWISH MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

Sir,—May I, through the medium of your columns, call the attention 
of Jewish ladies to the fact that a drawing-room meeting Is golng to be 
held next Tuesday afternoon, for the purpose of discussing arrangements 
for increasing the number of Jewish mothers’ meetings? : | 
. Ladies interested in this work, and kindly willing to help in it, are 
cordially invited to apply to the Union of Jewish Women for cards of 
admission to the meeting. Opportunity will be given at the meeting for 
ladies to volunteer much-needed help for this’ branch of work. 

Yours obediently, 
Jutia M. CoHEN, 
President, Union of Jewish Women. 


oY; Gloucester Place. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF THE GHETTO. 

Sirn,—May I add a few supplémentary remarks to the article (which 
appeared under the above heading in your issue of the 16th November) on 
our Recreation School. The scheme was suggested by Miss Wilmerdoerffer, 
to be somewhat on the lines of the Kinderhorte in Berlin. The Union 
Mrs. M. Hyamson 


was the first President. It is now managed by a small Committee, formed 


from the rotas of voluntary helpers over which, Mrs. H. 8S. Harris, of 5, 


Chester Place, Hyde Park, presides, and I am still Hon. Secretary. 


| Yours obediently, | 
10, Goldhurst Terrace. GERTRUDE E. MOSELY 


A SUGGESTED HALL FOR JEWISH RECORDS. 

Sir, The jubilee celebration of the Birmingham Congregation has 
interested me very much from the fact that my father, the late Rev. A. P. 
Mendes. Was minister at the time of the building and consecration of its 
synagogue, fifty years ago. I find among his papers many items concern- 
ing the early history of the congregation. 

I would suggest that a hall of Anglo-Jewish records be established, to 
which could be sent all records of communal interest now in possession of 
individuals. 

My own family has been identified with English Judaism since the 
year 1806, when my great-grandfather, the Rev. Dr. R. Meldola, was 
appolnted Haham of the Sephardic Congregation in London. His successor 
as Dayan was his son, the Rev. Dr. David Meldola. His son-in-law, the 
Rev. D. A. de Sola, by his literary labours won the title of “the learned 
Hazan.” His son, the Rev. 8. de Sola, succeeded him in the ministry of 
the Bevis Marks Synagogue. 
tributions to Anglo-Jewish literature included the first volume of sermons 
printed in English, educational works, such as the Law of Moses and Post 
Biblical history, translations of prayer-books, such as many of the Valen- 
tine edition, an edition commenced by the Rev. D. A. de Sola. And I, the 
fourth generation, was minister of an English congregation, the Manchester 
Spanish and Portuguese, for three years. 

Naturally, therefore, in the course of one hundred years, many items 
of Anglo-Jewish interest have come into the possession of the family. What 
are we to do with them? J cannot speak for relatives who possess some 
of these items, but, as far as I am concerned, I would be glad to give 
the original cuttings and circulars concerning the Birmingham Congre- 
gation above mentioned, and quite a number of pamphlets (forms of 
service, special sermons) and books relating to Anglo-Jewry to any insti- 
tution where they can be used for future research by any student or author 
in the domain of Anglo-Judaica. | 

Would some of your readers get together to establish a hall for Anglo- 
Jewish records? I would esteem it an honour to co-operate. 

Yours obediently, 
New York. H. Pererra MENDEs. 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AND ETYMOLOGY. 


Sir,—It is to be regretted that your ingenious correspondent is wasting 
his time on etymological equations between English and Hebrew which, 
as even the most superficial knowledge of philology would teach him, are 
utterly baseless. He might find equally convincing parallels with 
Hottentot. 

As to the equation between Y%(ra, not reng) and wrong, it is notorious 


that the latter 1s connected with the verb wring and the Indo-Germanie 
root. vergh. 


Yours obediently, 
L. D. Barnett. 


Sirn,—Mr. A. Henriques Valentine is, I believe, perfectly warranted 
in quoting the theory which he contributes on the above subject. 

The surname Fagin—pronounced Feighin and Faighin—is, however, a 
most common one in Russia, and is derived from the still more common 
female name Feige (Fejehe), just as the surname Chaikin (Haikin) is 
derived: from Chaie, Fradkin from Frade, Chankin (Hankin), from Hanna, 


Of his generation was my father, whose con- 


Soorkin, Rivkin, Rouchlin, Leikin, from Soore (Sarah), Rive (Rebecca), 
Rouchl (Rachel), Lei (Leah). 

Dickens's Fagin is a pathological monstrosity, a grossly muti- 
lated, un-Jewish personage, as is that other celebrated gem of fiction 
ingenious Shylock; and a Jew, or a man who knows Jews, 1s reduced t. 
not less interesting theories in making out the origin of those heroes thai: 
has been Mr. Valentine’s authority in the subject under consideration. 

Excuse the encroaching upon your space. | 

Yours obediently, 


St. Ermin’s Hotel, St. James’ Park. A READER. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE’S’ TRAVELS. 

Sir,—The incident. at Rome which Mr. P. T. Togliacazzo mentions is 
by no means new to me. I am acquainted with the case, not from Sir 
Moses’s diaries, but through hearing it related by Sir Moses himself during 
the ten years it was my privilege and pleasure to be with him. Of what 
I heard I missed very little, but carefully stored all in notebooks. Your 
correspondent describes the Rome incident as being most 1mportant. — It 
cannot be precisely so described, although it may have a special persona! 
interest to him on account of his connection with it. A similar and even 
more exciting incident occurred to Sir Moses”) Lady 
Montefiore returning from Damascus’ in _ 1848. They 
rested during Sabbath at Nazareth. Whilst soundly sleeping in their tents, 
the Sabbath lamp still burning, there suddenly arose a tremendous wail- 
ing and shrieking from outside the tents. A child was said to be lost, 
and Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore were actually accused of having mur- 
dered the child “ for religious purposes”. In this case, as in the majority of 
such cases, the child was subsequently found. Was not this escape just 
as narrow as that at Rome? 

It would be impossible to describe every incident in the journeyings 
of a great traveller in the two lectures allotted me by our local Literary 
Society. The difficulty 1s not in what to say, but how best to condense 
the mass of interesting facts. Each incident may be particularly interesting 
to an individual, though not sufficiently important to be ineluded in an 
abbreviated lecture. | 

I intend to deal with the Eastern travels and the journeys to Rome 
in my next lecture. 

Yours obediently, 
Mill House, Hereson, Ramsgate. HERMAN SHANDEL. 


THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a little space in your columns to mention that 
I am offering for sale my drawing of “ The Cuban Mulatto-girl,” at present 
on view at the above gallery, and that it is my intention to devote the 
proceeds to a benevolent object, the particulars of which I shall be pleased 
to supply privately to any inquirers. 

Mr. C. Campbell Ross, Secretary of the Gallery, has been informed 
of this offer, and Wil show the work to visitors at the Exhibition of Jewish 
Art and Antiquities, open free every day, including Sundays, from twelve 
(noon), till ten p.m. 

Yours obediently, 


Park Walk, Henfield, Sussex. WALTER GOODMAN. 


CHILDREN’S. COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 

Sir,—In last week's issue, Mr. Montie P. Jacobs expresses his disap- 
pointment with your account of our thanksgiving services. Although 
I quite agree with your correspondent that the self-sacrifice and devotion 
of the visitors who give their services is well worthy of recognition, I 
regret that I must explain.to him that the thanksgiving services are not 
held for this purpose. The children are invited to thank the Almighty 
for their holidays, and it is hardly necessary to point out that the Fund 
has no right to demand of the Press that the report of these services must 
eontain a list of its many workers. Those connected with the arrange- 
ments and seating of the children are generally too busy on the day of 
thanksgiving to give any special attention to the adult visitors, and I feel 
sure that the few who. were mentioned in the account referred to would 
have raised no objection had their names been omitted. As a rule, those 
who have worked for the Fund are pleased to offer their services the fol- 
lowing season on the strength of the knowledge that they have done some 
yood for the poor children. | 

Yours obediently, 
J. BERNBERG, 
Secretary of the Jewish Branch of the Children’s 


Country Holidays Fund. 
98, Trent Road, Brixton Hill. 


THE CHILDREN’S LORD MAYOR CHANUCAH HAMPER. 


Sir,—For a number of years past you have kindly permitted us to 
avail ourselves of the hospitality of your columns to ask that the Jewish 
crippled children, who wish to participate in the distribution of Sir 
William Treloar’s gift, should send their names, ages and addresses to us. 
This year the distribution will take place at the Jewlsh Soup Kitchen, 
Butler Street, Spitalfields (by the courtesy of the Committee), on Thurs- 
day, December 13th, between-eleven and twelve o'clock. It is particularly 
requested that the names of those who apply for the gift, boy or girl, 
should reach us not later than December 6th, as after that date no appli- 
cations can be entertained. It is interesting to note that the Lord Mayor 
has promised to attend the distribution, at which the opportunity will 
be taken to present him with an address, influentially signed (in con- 
nection with which that energetic East End worker, the Rev. A. A. Green, 
is the prime mover), thanking Sir William Treloar on behalf of the com- 
perp for his generous consideration of the special needs of the Jewish 
children. 


Yours obediently, 
| | : BARNETT AND Co., Lrp. 
79 and 81, Middlesex Street, Aldgate, 


THE BIBLICAL * DAY.” 

_ Srr,—The efforts made by theologians to reconcile scientific facts 
with the biblical story of creation are truly amusing. No sooner has 
geology demonstrated the great antiquity of our earth than theology steps 
in, and by turning and twisting, attempts to show that the day of 
Genesis 1s not a day as we naturally understand it, but an infinitely 
long period, Is it not better, for the cause of truth, to look on the story 
of Genesis in the same manner as the early writers meant our forefathers 
to understand it? 

The story of Genesis in style and meaning is simple, and it will by 
no means deteriorate us to consider the biblical story of creation 
as a primitive attempt to solve the “riddle of the universe.” 

| Yours obediently, 

23, Bethune Road, Stoke Newington. M. Davizs. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, A. Peirson. has raised the thorny 
academical subject of the Biblical ‘‘day,” Whilst his courage can be 
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admired, the wisdom of such a proceeding, if he inclines to the “ orthodox ” 
school, lays itself open to doubt. Mr. Peirson says that by the Biblical 
“day” is meant a period of about 86,000 years. Now, to the materialistic 
mind it 1s just as feasible to “create” (supernaturally) in twenty-four 
hours as it 1s in a day of 86,000 years. Those who do not believe literally 
in the commencement. of the Scriptures, do not find the stumbling-block 


in the word “day.” Then what is gained by = saying thate 


the word “day” in Genesis does not mean “day,” it means something 
altogether different? And will Mr. Peirson’s fanciful theory bear the 
slightest scrutiny? If the word “day” means thousands of years in the 
first chapter, would it not mean the same sort of “day” in the next 
chapter? And in the next chapter, we are commanded to rest on the 
seventh “day”; does that mean for a period of 86,000 years? Perhaps, Mr. 
Peirson will kindly explain, since he knows that Moses was ‘a learned 
man, especially in astrology and astronomy,” and perhaps he will also 
be kind enough to say how he knows this. | 

I was brought up in the belief of the divine truth of the Torah, and 
believe that the Genesis “day” is just a day as we know it, and if it was 
not for the large number of self-appointed commentators who, with the 
best intentions in the world, are explaining everything away for us (since 
they have an inside knowledge of everything), and thereby sow the first 
seeds of doubt, unbelief would not be as rampant as it is to-day. 

Yours obediently, 
Liverpool. JOSEPHUS. 


— 


LACK OF HEBREW TUITION IN HOLBORN. 


Sir,—Jews in the Holborn district of the Metropolis seem to be for- 
gotten. Within an area of some miles, east, west, north and south, there 
is no synagogue, no Sabbath school and no Sunday school where Jewish 
children could obtain religious and Hebrew instruction. There are plenty 
of Jews in this locality, but there is nothing Jewish. I lived in a pro- 
vincial town, and to the credit of the provincial Jews be it said that, 
however small and poor a congregation, some provision is made for the 


bringing up of children in the faith of their forefathers. Here I have lived 


for two years in a wilderness, Judaism becomes more and more a mere 
abstract idea, without any concrete shape or form. Why 1s it so? We hear 
plenty of pulpit jeremiads about the indifference of Jews to their ancestral 
taith, and I for one can now perfectly understand why it is so. Take the follow- 
ing case: Making inquiries here and there, I was told that there is somewhere 
in Oxtord Street a Jewish Sunday school. I wrote a letter to the authorities, 
enclosing stamped envelope, courteously “asking where the place is, and 
other information, but no answer was vouchsafed. 


13, Lamb’s Conduit Street. M. OPPENHEIM. 


THE COCHIN JEWS. 


Sir,--I have read with considerable interest the letter headed “ The 
Cochin Jews” which appeared in your issue of the 5th October. Some of the 
statements contained in that letter do not agree with the traditions extant 
among the Bene Israels. Had the address of Mr. Rahabi been given, I would 


gladly have communicated with that gentleman for further information on the 


subject. I shall therefore be glad if Mr. N. A. Rahabi will let me know his 
address. 

The statement of Mr. Rahabi that his great-grandfather, David Rahabi IL., 
was the founder of the Bene-Israels is misleading, andl am in a position to 
show by documentary evidence that there were Kazis (i.e., priests) among the 
Bene-Israels previous to the escape (not ransom) of Samaji Hasaji from the 
prison at Seringapatam. Samaji Hasaji, who founded the “Gate of Mercy” 
Synagogue at Bombay in 1796, died at Cochin, where he had gone to bring the 
Scrolls of the Law. The Bene-Israels state that their ancestors were visited 
by not one, but several, gentlemen from Cochin, who taught them Jewish rites 
and ceremonies. 

In the letter headed “ The Bene-Israel School in Bombay,” appearing in 
your issue of the same date, “ Observer ” forgets that only less than half the 
Bene-Israel school-going children in Bombay attend the Israelite School, and 
that mostly only the poorest parents care to send their children to chat 
school. Supposing for a moment that the statements of “Observer” about 
the surroundings of the children attending the Israelite School and their 
lack of intelligence are correct, the conclusions drawo from them in the 
report of the school of the Anglo-Jewish Association that ‘'the Bene-Israels 
are of the lowest races in India, are Jacking ia intel igence, etc., etc.,” are 
incorrect and misteading. It is submitted that the low standard of intelli- 
gence displayed by the Israélite school children is partly, if not wholly, due 
to the management of the school, and hence it is that a thorough investiga- 
tion of the grievances of the Bene-Israels by the Anglo-Jewish Association 
is highly desirable. 


| | Yours obediently, 
158, Sankli Street, 3 


D. J. EAMSON. 
Byculla, Bombay. | 


THE BENI-ISRAEL SCHOOL IN BOMBAY. 


Sir,—That my power of observation is not at all at fault, as Mr. Samuel 
R. Samuel wrote in your issue of the 12th October, is proved by himself. 
Mr. Samuel proves that personally he is totally ignorant of the condition 
of the children attending the — school. If any unpreju- 
diced reads the’ reports. of the school, which Mr. 
Samuel so often alludes to, I am sure he will be convinced that 
they do not signify what Mr. Samuel represents. What Mr. Samuel 
“cannot quite make out what has been in existence for fifty-four years ” 
is the Benevolent Institution, which he asserts is entirely self-supported. 
That his assertion is thoroughly wrong will be seen fronr what I already 
wrote on this subject in your issue of 5th October, and from the reports 
of the institution. I would suggest to Mr. Samuel that he should ask for 
the reports and study them. The Rev. Dr. Mackichan, the Chairman at 
the last annual meeting of the Institution, said: “It is to me a matter for 
wonder that this, the only society of its kind that exists among you, is 
not more adequately supported, and that so heavy a burden is allowed to 
fall on the shoulders of your venerable Secretary.” The Secretary, in his 
latest report, says: “It is a painful circumstance that the maiority of our 
people—the Bene Israel—are at present very indifferent to the claims of 


the poor people of their own community.” It must be noted that twenty-nine 


members form the Committee of the Institution. | 
Mr. Samuel's incapacity to understand the refere>ce, owing to the omis- 
sion of the name of the Institution, and, again, his attributing it to some 


hospital in his community, which he should not expect so early from his 


community, owing to the apathy of the poopse to assist any institution, is 
a dignified proof of his ignorance of what he presumes to know of his 
community. : 

At present, if the Bene Israel School is the centre of indifference, as 
stated by Mr. Samuel, I do not think that so many presumptuous men in 
the community would struggle so much to become managers of the School, 
and to acquire thereby a standing in ihe Bombay public. 7 

do not feel inclined to reply any more to the correspondence of a 


person whose knowledge of our community is so deficient. This will, there- 
fore, be my last letter. | 


Bombay. 


Yours obediently, 
OBSERVER. 


THE PROVINCES AND THE CENTRAL COMMUNITY. 


Sir,—Will you allow me space in your valuable paper to express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. A. A. Green for his statements concerning the 
welfare of the provincial congregations? I trust that his suggestion will be 
carried out, and that in the near future. I can give an instance from my 
own small congregation, amongst whom I have been for the last eleven 
years. I have tried to get tradesmen to come here and to place them in 
good shops through the Dispersion Committee in London; but they would 
not stay here on account of there not having been an English teacher and 
minister. Even old members who had long been established had to leave 
the town for the same reason, and also on account of trifling misunder- 
Standings, which could have been remedied had a minister been here to 
exercise his influence over them, and bring them to reason. 

If years ago we had had a gentleman from high quarters to keep us 
together (as a good minister is apt to do), our little community would have 
been a recognised congregation. However, we have now. succeeded in 
seguring a gentleman who is well advanced in matters educational, and 


even in the short time he has been with us a marked improvement is to 


be seen in our children, and also in the members. A change is to be seen 
as small differences which existed are all sunk, a fact which is due to 
the advent of our minister. This fact ought to be an example to your 
world-wide readers who should be encouraged by the wise proposition of 
the Rev. A. A. Green, and I hope that speedy action will be taken. 
| Yours obediently, 
Wrexham. J.C. 


RHOBIVHD. 


Society: Mrs. D. R. Aarons, in memoriam, 2 6. 

CHILDREN’S Country Hotipay Funp: Pupils at 13, Manstone Road, Cricklewood, 5/-. 

Panny Dinners: Pupils at 13,Manstone Road, Cricklewood, 5/-; 8.8, 5/-; Children of 
the late Mrs. S. | rankenstein for Jahrzeit, 10/6. 

Soup Kircaen: Children of the late Mrs. 8S. Frankenstein for Jahrzeit, 10/6. 


Bakongss SALOMON DB RotuscuiLp, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and Mr Lionel 
Phillips are among the contributors to the movement for the purchase of the house in 
Rome, in which Keats died, and for the establishment therein of a permanent 
memorial to Keats and Shelley. 


Sirk Epwarp Sassoon recently acquainted Mr. Birrell with the hardship and expense 
involved in desiring pareats to procure medical certificates for the exemption of their 
children from school attendance. Sir Edward enquired whether the certificates of 
trained nurses would meet the cas*. He was informed in reply that if the Education 
Authority was uowilling to accept a nurse's certificate, the magistrate might be in 
favour of his expedient. 


Sirk Istporg SpigLMANN gave evidence at the offices of the Board of Trade last 


_ Friday, before a meeting of the committee appvinted to make inquiries and report with 


reference to the participation of this country in great international exhibitions. 


Massrs. Maurice Lavy, F. S. Montagu and B. 8 Straus were among the deputation 
of members of Parliament wh» waited on the Prime Minister on Tuesday to appeal 
for legislation in the direction of Old Age Persions. 


Masses. Max have just issued some picture post-cards of the King and 


(Jueen, printed by a new process. They are admirably reproduced. 


Tue Situation 1N Morocco —A Reuter telegram from Paris states :—The following 
message bas been received here from Tangier: * Raisuli has sent a fresh force to 
Arzila, and these men have ben terrorising the ,;opulation and pillaging the Jewish 
anil Spanish shops. Tae iuhabitants are in a state of panic.” 


AND [lospiraL ror Jawisd [ncuran_es. -A meeting of the Committee 
be held next week at the House of Commons. The granting of the necessary permission 
is a tribute to the esteem in, which the President, Mr. Stuart M. Samuel, M P., is held by 
the officials of the House.—Last Saturday, a poultry dinner was given by Mrs. 
Beatrice J. Caselberg. A concert was given on Sunday by the Hackney Welcome 
Concert Party. The Rev. G. Isaacs presided and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Party. Refreshments were provided by the Party..-Mr. Samuel Spitzel, who is the 
President for the year of the East London [ncurable Aid Society, has sent a quantity 
of table linen. | 


SepaaRDIC CONGRBGATIONAL Sephardic Association announce 
their second annual dance for Saturday evening, December Ist, at the King’s Hall, 


Holbora Restaurant. Last year’s function proved an entire success, both financially © 


and socially. I[tis hoped that this years dance will be no less successful, and the 
special committee are making every effort to attain thatend. Tickets can be obtained 
of the Secretary, 4, Heneage Lane, Bevis Marks, E.O. 


Naw West Enp Synacocus.—The Rev. S. Fyne preached last Saturday, taking 
as his text: “ And his hand had hold on Esau’s heel” (Gen. xxv , 26). 


Home ror Acgp Jgws.—An entertainment was given on Sunday, at the Hackney 
Home, by the Primrose Concert party. Mr. Simons,of Shore Road Hackney, prerided, 
and provided refreshments. | are 


Sr. (2Np MippLgsex Volts) Caper Corrs.—Mr. H.'L. Nathan has 
been appointed Lieutenant. | 


THe Oto Bors’ Cius.—The Jecture which was to have been given next Sunday by 
the Rev. A. A. Green has been postponed, owing to his having contracied a chill. 


Diamond 6 Emerald 
Valued _or Purchased for Cash. 


SPINK & SON. L1tp., 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


ESTABLisnee 1772. 


Order Spink & Son’s Superfine Plate Pewder, 
seld everywhere, 6d. and }/- bexes. 


30, Cornhill, E.C., & 17 & 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 


‘Rudiments cf Judaism.” 


The Rey. I. Raffalovich has written a good little book under the above 
title. His “ Rudiments of Judaism” (London, R. Mazin, 65, Old Montague 
Street, E.), is frankly “ orthodox.” ‘Therefore it is the more pleasing to 
find that the whole of Part I. deals with principles. To suppose that 
“orthodoxy” necessarily implies neglect of the great fundamentals of theism 
and ethics is a blunder which Mr. Raffalovich thus tacitly rebukes. 
Recognition of God, Unity of God, Incorporeality of God, the Eternity and 
Omniscience of God, His goodness and mercy, are the author's starting-point, 
Brief as the treatment is under these headings, the writer sucgeeds in being 
lucid and adequate. He even finds place for some excellent Talmudical 
illustrations. ‘To “Free Will,” “ Reward and Punishment,” * Justice of God, 
and “ Immortality of the Soul,” good if short chapters are devoted. Then 
comes * The Law,” with its manifold duties. The contents of the Hebrew 
Bible are given in detail, and also some of the Apocrypha. Mr. Raffalovich 
does not tell us why he only includes as Apocrypha those books which figure 
in the Anglican Version. Many other, and some of them more important, 
“ Apocryphal ” works are also extant. Then come the Targumim and the 
Oral Law—the treatment of which makes the volume suitable only for very 
orthodox pupils. Yet‘ we must faithfully follow the teachings of our sages 
in every generation.” This isa little mitigation of the claim: “Just as we 
are bound to obey all the commandments that are written in the Bible, so it 
is our duty to adhere to the’laws that were derived and expounded by the 
Rabbis.” Tradition might have been defended just as forcibly if the author 
had been a little less dogmatic than this. 

Excellent was the idea to include as Ch. xxiv. the “ Noachide”’ laws, 
incumbent on all men, Jews and non-Jews alike. We will quote this chapter 

full :— 

The duty to keep and observe all the written and traditional laws lies only upon 
Jews. to whom the Law was given by the Almighty. All other nations are exempt 
from keeping the laws, and are considered good and just. and will have a share in the 


world to come, if they observe the following commandments which are binding upon 
every civilised person :— | 


1. Not to serve idols. but to acknowledge God Almighty. 
2. Not to blaspheme, or revile the name of God. 

3. Not to commit murder. 

4. Not to steal or defraud 

>. Not to commit adultery. 

6. Notto cut flesh out from a liviog antmal. 


i. To appoint judges to dispense justice and promote peace in the land. 

This is naively dogmatic, but Mr. Ratlalovich does well to cite this 
splendid specimen of Rabbinic tolerance. 

Next we have the’ Ten Commandments, and the Thirteen Principles of 
Maimonides in Hebrew and Englist. Under * Ceremonial Observances ” the 
author gives a good array of benedictions for use on various ceremonial 
occasions. Sometimes the detailed regulations seem superfluous, but on the 
whole the author shows judgment both in what he includes and in what he 
omits. ‘ Fringes,” * Tephillin,”’ * Mezuzah,” naturally have whole chapters 
each. “* Prayer”’ fills several chapters, and there is much ritual rule here ; 
again making the book suitable only tor the very orthodox, who wish to learn 
for instance, on which days “supplication” (JAM) is omitted. ‘ Dietary 
Laws ” are explained rightly as part of the law of holiness, and as means 
towards the end of “cultivating in us the mastery over our desires and 
passions.” It could not have been better put. Then, however, come details 
which only very ‘‘observant ” Jews are interested in. Similarly with the 
chapter on“ Sabbath” and “Passover.” All these subjects (with the other 
festivals) are dealt with in an orthodox spirit. It is a pity that no date is 
given in the chapter on Chanucah. Finally, there is a table of the Jewish 
Calendar. | 

Mr. Raffalovich calls his boox in its sub-title “A Manual of the Ele- 
ments of the Jewish Faith and Observances in vogue among Orthodox Jews.” 
It comes well up to its title. There is a very great deal in the volume 
surprisingly much considering its small size. 


Lea’s ‘** History of the Inquisition in Spain.”’ 


The second of the four volumes which are to complete Dr. Henry Charles 
Lea’s great History of the Spanish Inquisition has just been published by 
Macmillan (price 10s. 6d. net). This volume is not so cram full of * Jewish ”’ 
interest as was Vol. I., but it deals with very important matters, “ Juris- 
diction ” (pages 1-160) ; ‘Organisation ” (pages 161-314) ; “ Resources ” (pages 
315-456), and “ Practice” (pages 457-586). On p. 569 we again light upon the 
inherent cause of the Inquisition’s monstrous aims and methods. “The 
heretic was not only a criminal, but asinner. This imposed on the Inquisi- 
tion a two-fold function—to discover and punish crime and to save the soul 
of the sinner.” One of the worst results of the urgent pressure on the 
victim to confess was naturally the prevalence of false confession in which 
the unfortunates sought to gratify and soften their judges by malicious con- 
fessions involving other parties, for as Mr. Lea puts it: “One of the most 


essential requisites to completeness of confession was the denunciation of all. 


accomplices—that is, of all whom the penitent knew to be heretics or 
addicted to heretical practices” (p. 577). Thus the inquisitional procedure 
was directly responsible for the growth of a class of informers who 
tried (not always successfully) to save their own lives by dooming others to 
the stake. 

"Sermons in Accents.” 


The Rey. John Adams has produced a learned yet popular account of the 
Hebrew Accentuation (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark; price 4s. 6d. net). He 


rightly thinks that students of the Bible in England make far too little use of 
the original Hebrew. | 


Our motto, then, is ‘back to the Hebrew text.” It is not enough to browse 
through various magazine articles, and retail at second or even at third hand the 
facts or fancies of others. We must get back to the ordinary Hebrew sources and 
verify the results for ourselves. If need be we must copy the devotion of the old 
Rabbis who did not scruple to burn the midnight oilin the prosecution of their studies. 
* Hananiah ben Hezekiah,” says the Babylonian Talmud, “is of blessed memory, for 
but for him Ezekiel would have been declared apocryphal, because his words contra- 
dicted the words of the Law: three huadred jars of oil were brought to him, and he 
sat in his garret and solved the contradictions.” That’s his example to Hebrew 
students to-day. Let them toil ashe did at their Old Testament tasks. And they 
shall vet Know something of the beauty of the language and the  Iofti- 
ne3s of the thought, when they have learned “to scorn delights and live laborious 
days. 

The last citation is almost a literal rendering of the saying in the 
Chap‘ers of the Fathers as to the ascetic and penurious life which the true 
student of the Torah must lead. Mr. Adams is throughout racy and enter- 
taining, though his book is a very full and technical account of the accents. 
As an introduction to the famous treatises of Wickes, Mr. Adams’ volume 
may be very cordially commended to Jewish students. 


Cattiage and Tunis 

Mr. Douglas Sladen in * Carthage and Tunis” (dutehinson) gives a fe, 
details about the Jews of Tunis, the oldest settlers and the Italian emigrant; 
called Livornesi, who have settled there “for a mere century or two.” |; 
his dress the Jew dilfers litcle, the Jewess much, from the Arab. She shows 


® her face, and very often bare arms and throat with bare feet thrust into clogs 


if young. Her costume consists of a short muslin dressing-jacket, white 
satin knickerboeckers, covered for grand occasions with gold lace, and a sort 
of bridal veil of thin white silk flung ever a steeple-shaped cap of gold 
brocade. Mature Jewesses are enormously fat, obesity is considered 4 
cuarantee of domesticity, but tae mere girls are often excremely pre ty with 
clear skins, high colours and upright figures. A few have assimilated them. 


selves iia appearance and residence to the French. A pretty sight is the 


Saturday afternoon at Aviana, a country resort, where at a distance the 
crowd of Jewesses look like an army of flamingoes bursting to rose-pink as 
they leave the green waters of the bay. Flamingo-pink and sea-green ar 
very popular with the scantily-garmented goddesses whom you meet amid the 
dust of Ariana. | They have long pigtails and gay plaid or embroidered socks. 
Mr. Sladen does not speak highly of the cleanliness or morality of the 
Jewish population (over 30,000), but praises their desire for knowledge. 
They crowd the French schools. The men are energetic traders, glass 
makers, white-smiths, goldsmiths, tailors. They are even invading the Arab 
mon poly of making shoes of lemon-coloured goat’s skin, which cost three 
franes and last as many years, 


-**The Old Guard.” | 

The late Judge Myer 8. Tsaacs, whose sudden death took place two- 
and-a-half years ago, was a prominent figure in Jewish and publi 
American life. The son of the late Rev. M.S. Isaacs, he became a lawyer 
hy profession, and devoted his leisure to the advancement of Jewish 
interests. He was practically the founder of the Jewish Messenger, which 
he started at College for circulation among his youthful friends. He 
represented his father’s synagogue, the Congregation Shaaray Tefila, on 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, and acted as President ot 
this body until it became absorbed by the Umion of American Hebrew 
Congregations. Some of the most important institutions in New York 
the United Hebrew Charities, the Educational Alliance, the Hebrew Free 
School Assoeliation, and the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids——were 
either called into existence by his mitiative or were greatly aided im their 
development by his labours. *From Is9l to his death he was President 
of the Baron de Harsch Fund. The memory of so excellent a man deserves 
to be handed down to posterity, ana with this object his family have issued 
a Volume of the addresses he delivered in the course of his useful career 
to various Jewish institutions. The volume takes its title from the first 
of these addresses, entitled: “The Old Guard”; other papers included are 
“Sidonia,”’ “An Ancient Grudge,” “ People and Syvnagogue,” Montefiore, 
the ideal Jew,” ° Baron de Hirsch,” “Jewish Farmers,” and © Thoughts 
for the Time.” These addresses and essays (Thoughts for the Time” 
appeared in the Jewish Messenger) breathe a spirit of noble devotion to the 
Jewish cause, and the purpose underlying them all is to show that a man 
can be at the same time a devout Jew, like Moses Montefiore or Franeis 
Goldsimid, or Benjamin Peixotto, and a patriotic citizen of the State in 
Which he.lives. Judge Isaacs’ addresses well deserve to have been per- 
petuated im print. The book Is privately printed by the Knickerbocker 
Press. 


“ ATHLETIC and Physical Training’ (Walbrook and Co.), by Professor 
Marquis Bbibbero, is a treatise of sound practical advice to the athlete and 
those in “training.” Professor Lbibbero, as he states in a preface, has 
“trained very many champions in all callings of life,” and his long experi- 
ence should be of great benefit to the would-be athletic champion. The 
author explains that although he is of advanced age he is in better health 
and physical condition of body than the average man of forty, and this “is 
eatirely due to the studying of my diet, and following a course of mild train- 
ing regularly.” Indeed, those of ordinary health who follow the excallent 
system set forth in his pages cannot but become physically fit. 

The Titmarsh Club, which dined for the first time on Sunday the 4th, 
has been established in memory of Thackeray. Its origin supplies a new 
example of cherchez le juif, for its foundation is due to a suggestion in an 
article by the author who writes under the name of Lewis Melville. 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All and None.” By Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Second edition. Translated from the German. Part I. (Thomas 
Common, Edinburgh). We drew attention some time ago to the singularly 
powerful teachings of the German philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche. It is to 
be regretted that little is known among our race of this great man, who has 
always spoken of us in terms of admiration, who has given us encouragement, 
who believed in our future, and who was once branded a “ Pnilo-Semite” in 
Germany for uttering the classical phrase, “ The Jews of to-day are disliked 
for their virtues and not their vices.” We therefore note with pleasure the 
appearance of an English translation of Nietzsche's principal work, “ Thus 
Spake Zarathustra.” Mr. Thomas Common seems to have had every quality 
necessary to such a task: a good understanding of the German original, a 
command of good poetical and Biblical English, and also that rarest of gifts 
in a translator of philosophy, a thorough understanding of his original. Most 
of Nietzsche's work in this country has suffered from incomplete and faulty 
translations -this one is an exception to the rule, and we can recommend its 


perusal to all who wish for guidance and illumination in the chaos of our 
times. R. 


“Tue Biographical Birthday Book of Prominent Poets of the Period ” | 


will be published by Kegan Paul, T'rench, Triibner and Co., in December. Its 
contents will include a ‘Song” by Miss Regina Miriam Bloch, who is an 
occasional contributor to the Jewish Chronicie. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN have in the press “The Principles of 
Architec ural Design,’ by Mr. Percy L. Marks. The book will be freely 
illustrated, and Jewish architecture will be represented by interior and 
exterior views of the West London Synagogue of British Jews. Many 
distinguished pers »ns have become subscribers. Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
have purchased a professional MS. of Mr. Marks, and it is shortly to appear 


in serial form. 


Tae following original scientific papers by Mr. Philip Blackman, of the Deal 
Street Council School, have been recently published: “ Atomic Condactivities of the 
lons” (Philosophical Magazine, 1908, xii.), “ Molecular Conductivitiea Qnantitative 


Relation” (Chemical News, 1906, xciv.), “ onic Conductivities at 25 degrees ” (Chemical 
News, 1906, xciv.). | 


Mr. J. H Levy, who on behalf of the Personal Rights Association; gave evidence 


before the Royal Commission on Vivisection, publishes in ihe November /ndividualist - 


an article entitled “The Jewish Press and Vivisection.” wherein he refers to the 


Jewish Chronicle's comment on a paper by Professor Haffkine on “Anti-Oholera Vacci- 
nation in India.” Mr. Levy also contributes a kindly notice of the late Auberon 


Herbert, whom he terms “ Another of the stalwarts of the fight for freedom,” while 
additional interest is lent to the Individualist by the continuance of Mr. Levy’s 
“‘ Economics in Dialogue,” the contribution to the November number being on Taxation. 
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“torical Society of England. 


Judges of the Supreme Court; and*Mr. Otto A. Rosalsk 
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Colonial and Foreign News. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
_ Dr. Straucher, one of the Jewish members of the Reichsrath, took part 
in @ recent debate on the subject of electoral reform. He said that in 
Austria there were a million-and-a-half Jews, and the Government had to 


a certain extent acknowledged that they were entitled to special repre- 


sentation in Parliament by having in Galicia created constituencies in 
which the majority of voters were Jews. It was not correct to assert that 
the Jews were merely a religious body; they assimilated themselves here 
and there, but wherever they resided in immense numbers they should 
have their own representation. In reply to an interruption by another 
member, Dr. Straucher said that with one exception there was no Jewish 
deputy from Western Austria. | 
FRANCE. 


M. Joseph Reinach has been elected Vice-President of the group 
of the Democratic Union in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild has been elected a member of the newly- 
formed Jewish Consistorial Association for Paris. 

GERMANY. 

A highly-respected citizen of Solingen, Geheimer Commerzienrat 
Gustav Coppel, celebrated his golden wedding at the beginning of this 
month. The rejoicings were not confined: to the family circle, for the 
whole town itséli took part in the celebration. The public demonstra- 
tions included a torchlight procession anda “ Kommers.” Herr and Frau 
Coppel received congratulations from the authorities and organisations 
of the town of which Herr Coppel is an honorary citizen. He is, in fact, 
the first native who has been honoured with the freedom of the town. 
To commemorate the anniversary, Herr and Frau Coppel, in conjunction 
with Herr Arnold Coppel, have given 90,000 marks to the town for philan- 
thropic purposes. | | 

Our Berlin correspondent wrote on the 19th inst.:-—-The title of 
Geheimer Medicinalrat, the highest professional dignity a medical man 
can attain, bas been conferred on Professor Dr. Leopold Landau, father 
of the tamoeus mathematician, Professor E. Landau.—Geheimer Med)- 
cinalrat Professor Bernhard Fraenkel, the great specialist in diseases 
of the nose and throat, celebrated his seventieth birthday on Saturday. 
Professor Fraenkel is a native of Elberfeld, and son of a medical man. 
As early as 1871, after having taken part as Army Surgeon in the wars 
of 1864, 1866 and 1870, he became lecturer at the Berlin University... He 
quickly achieved a world-wide reputation, and has long been recognised 
aus one of the greatest laryngologists of the day. It would oecupy too 
much of your space to give a list of all the hospitals, clinics, medical 
institutions, associations and learned societies of which he is, or was, 
an active and leading member. At the banquet given in his honour 
on Saturday, Sir Felix Semon delivered an Interesting speech. 

A soup kitchen for Jewish poor and invalids has been erected at Munich 
from a bequest of 200,000 marks by the late Herr and Frau Gabriel Ritter. 

The Town. Couneil of Kustrin has, after the First Burgomaster had 
warmly supported the motion, rescinded by a large majority its order of 
two years ago prohibiting Shechita in the municipal abattoir. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Z’imes says : — 

The Imperial Guzette publishes an edict which the Emperor has issued, with the 
counter-signature of Prince Bulow, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
Emperor William I.’3 message of November 17, 18531, which heralded the Bismarckian 
legislation for the national insurance of the working classes against accidents, illness, 
and old age. The edict is accompanied by the bestowal of the Order of William I. 


upon Baroness Matilde Rothschild, widow of the late head of the Frankfurt branch of : 


the family, and upon seven gentlemen who have been prominently connected with 
philanthropic efforts or the organisations of the State for ameliorating the condition 
of the working classes. : 


HOLLAND. 

Heer D. de Jonge, an amateur photographer at Amsterdam, has been 
awarded the first prize, consisting of the large medal presented by the 
Queen, for his exhibit at the Photographic Exhibition at Delit. 

The Jewish congregation at Veenendal has in Heer 8S. Fryda a beadle 
who, in the middle of next month, will have completed fifty years’ service. 
Although he is ninety years old he still actively discharges his duties. 

The budget of the German Jewish community of Amsterdam for the 
year 1907 provides for an expenditure of 241,134 gulden. 

| ITALY. 

Dr. Faitlovitch, whose mission to the Falashas in Abyssinia was 
reported upon last year in the Jewish Chronicle, is now in Italy in order 
to awaken practical interest 1n this remarkable remnant of Jews. In 
Baron Leopold Franchetti he has found an energetic intermediary with 
the Italian Government, and it is anticipated that, as the result of his 
representations, the Abyssinian Jews will henceforth not be allowed to fall 
into the meshes of European conversionists. It is proposed to establish 
Jewish Schools under Italian auspices. 


ROUMANIA. 


During the first six months of the current year, 1,247 Jews emigrated 
4o America from Bucharest. The majority were tailors. 


RUSSIA. | 

On the 22nd Cheshvan last year the famous Jewish scholar, Councillor 
of State Dr. A. Harkavy, completed his seventieth year. The festivities 
which had been arranged to celebrate the event were abandoned in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of pogroms; but on the 11th inst., on his seventy- 
first birthday, Dr. Harkavy was féted by his coreligionists in St. Peters- 
burg. A special service was held in the synagogue, and in the evening 
there was a social gathering, attended by many hundreds of both sexes, 
young and old, in the Alexander Hall of the synagogue. Baron Horace 
de Gunzburg was the mouthpiece of the meeting in tendering congratula- 
tions to Dr. Harkavy. Many addresses were also presented. Among the 
bodies abroad which sent congratulatory messages was the Jewish His- 


UNITED STATES. 

Several Jews have received important offices in the State of New 
York consequent on the election of Mr. Charles E. Hughes as Governor. 
Among them are Messrs. M. Worley, Platzek ard Mitchell L. Erlanger, 

, Judge 
the General Sessions Court; Mr. Henry M. Goldfogle, re-elected to 
‘Congress; and Messrs. Adolph Stern, Abraham Harawitz, Mark Goldberg, 
Leopold Prince and J. ee eee elected to the House of Assembly. 
he late Mr. Herman W. Hellman, of Los Angeles, California, left 
property to the value of 3,000,000 dollars, the .whole of which, except 
1,000 dollars bequeathed for charitable purposes, goes to his widow and 
four children. ! 
The foundation-stone of the new synagogue of the First Hungarian 
‘Congregation, Ohab Zedek, in New York, has been laid by Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff. The building will cost 100,000 dollars, and the internal decorations 
‘a further sum of 60,000 dollars. 


At the Temple Israel, St. Louis, on Sunday, November 4th, Rabbi Leon 


Africa, took place at the Oddfellows’ Hall on October 1th. 


Harrison, after his address, proposed a resolution protesting against the 
Russian refusal to recognise American passports carried by Jewish citizens 
of the United States. The resolution was telegraphed to President 
Roosevelt. 

The Jewish Chautauqua have accomplished some notable propaganda 
work during the past two months. A tour in the Southern States commencing 
on September Ist proved the necessity in this quarter for the stimulating 
of interest in Jewish matters. Miss Jeannette M. Goldberg, the Field 
Secretary, has been enabled to organise circles in many of the towns visited, 
and has generally created much enthusiasm in her efforts to promote syste- 
matic study of Jewish history and literature. 

At the ganar of the Montefiore Home, New York, held at the begin- 
ning of this month, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the President, read a paper in 
which he emphasised the need for the federation of the Jewish charitable 
institutions in that city. The income of the Home for the year was 92,744 
dollars, and the expenditure 135,628. Among the many donations was one 
of 25,000 dollars from the Board of Directors, in honour of the President, 
which provides the means for the maintenance of a pathological labora- 
tory. 

Miss Alice Lewisohn, sister of the well-known financiers, is appearing 
under the stage-name of Eleanora Leigh, as Phene in Browning's play, 
“Pippa Passes,” now being performed at the Majestic Theatre, New York. 


Jewish Territorial Organisation. 


/COMMUNICATED. | 

A meeting to organise a local branch of the Ito in Kast London, South 
Mr. J. Gerber 
was in the Chair, and there was a large audience. A letter was read from 
Mr. Max Langermann, the South African member of the International Council. 
The Mayor of King Williamstown, Mr. F. Ginsberg, M.L.A., delivered an 
eloquent address. A few months ago, he said, there was considerable 
difference of opinion between the Ito and the Zionists, but happily 
to-day those differences were practically non-existent, and they 
were now joining hands in co-operation. He spoke as one who 
was in sympathy with the Zionists. From a_ practical point of 
view he thought it was in the interests not only of the Jews but of the Chris- 
tians to enourage the Ito. The scheme would take a considerable time to carry 
out, for large numbers of people could only be placed slowly in any country. 
Therefore no time was to be lost in pushing forward the commencement of 
the scheme. He proceeded to give instances where Jews had become very 
successful farmers in South Africa, instancing one who,after being a suecess- 
ful trader, had taken up farming, and last year had sold his lucerne crop for 
over £10,000. 

Mr. Will Crosby, speaking on behalf of the local Christians, said that if 
the land-exploiting companies mentioned in the Chairman’s speech would be 
successful on a money-making basis, surely with the sacred cause the Jewish 
people had at heart combined with their practical business qualities they 


should succeed in establishing a haven of rest for the poor and persecuted of 


their race. 


The East London Dispatch in a very sympathetic leading article pointed 
to East Africa as the half-way house to the Holy Land. 

About a week earlier Mr. Ginsberg had addressed a meeting at the 
Sons of England Hall, in King Williamstown, under the presidency of Mr. 8. 
Salomon, when forty members were enrolled and the following ollicers 
were unanimously elected: Messrs. Ginsberg, M.L.A., President ; 8.Salomon, 
Vice-President ; B. Chideckel, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; M. Edelstein, 
J. Levine and W. Belchetz, Committee. 


The Standing Committee of the British Ito Federaticn met on Monday. 
Mr. Meyer A. Spielmann presided and there was a full attendance. The 
President welcomed the presence, for the first time, of the Rey. J. KF. Stern 
and Mr. D. Goodman (North London), who have recently accepted seats onthe 
Committee. 

A mass of correspondence from branches all over the United Kingdom 
was dealt with. Propaganda meetings are in course of arrangement with 
Neweastle, Sunderland, Swansea, Cardiff and London. Arrangements in econ- 
nection with the forthcoming Conference of the Federation are almost 
complete. The Conference will take place on Sunday, the 50th of December, 


at the Board Room of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and a mass meeting will 


be held in the evening of the same day at a large hall to be obtained for the 
purpose. Mr. M.A. Spielmann has offered to entertain the delegates to 
lunch. A modified design for the next Shekel forms was also discussed and 
adopted. 

Last Sunday Mr. A. Freedman lectured to the Young Generation of Israel Branch 
on the objects of the Ito. On the motion of Mr. I. Freedman, seconded by Mr. J. 
Goldman, a resolution was adopted appealing to the Jewish members of the House of 


Commons to use every endeavonr to bring the Jewish situation in Russia to the © 


notice of the Government. Mr. J. Charkham presided. 


BayYswaTBR SYNAGOGUE HBBRBW AND RBLIGION CLassgs.—The gentleman referred 
to by Mr. Leopold Frank in his speech at the distribution of prizes last week was Mr. 
Ernest M. Gollancz (eldest son of the Rev. Dr. H. Gollancz) who volunteers his services 
as teacher of the advanced class whenever his father’s presence is required elsewhere 
on communal duties. 


Bers HamMiprRasH aND Jawisu Instiruts.—The popularlty of the social and educa- 
tional work carried on at the Beth Hamidrash and Jewish Iustitute was evidenced by 
the large atttendance on Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings. On Friday evening 
the Rev. M. Rabbinowitz lectured on “Rabbi Eleazah Hagodol.” On Saturday 
evening Mr. F. T. Addyman, B.Sc, F.LC. (of St. George’s Hospital), delivered a 
popular and instructive lecture on “Marvels of Science.” The lecture was profusely 
illustrated by a selection of slides, nearly all of which had been prepa by the 
lecturer himself. Sunday’s concert was under the direction of Mrs. Adele Davis, with 
Mr. Louis Davis in the chair. Miss Edith Marx, a clever young pupil of Miss Gertrude 
Azulay, gave pianoforte selections from Mozkowsky and Chaminade, Miss Nita Bent- 


_ wich played works of ‘Tschaikowsky, Popper and Max Bruch, including the Kol Nidré 


of the last-named composer, and Miss Margery Bentwich, violin solos of Handel, 
Wieniawski and Paganini. Mrs. Davis sang a number of Brahms’ songs. Miss E. 
Bentwich accompanied. Mr. A. M. Woolf, who occupied the platform in company with 
Mr. Herbert Cohen, thanked the artists for the excellent programme they had given, and 
Mr. Davis replied on behalf of his wife. Mrs. F. S. Franklin will take the Chair at 
the lecture which will be given next Saturday evening (November 24th), by Miss Nettie 
Adler, on “ Ohildren after they have left School.” or “Trades for Boys and Girls.” 
This lecture is a sequel to the one delivered by Miss Adler at the last session, which 
dealt with children of school age. 


West Env Jgewisa Lirerary Socigsty.—At a meeting held at the New West End 
Synagogue on Sunday, Mr. Joseph A. Leon, B.A., read a paper on“ Time and its 
measurement.” Mr. Frederic S, Franklin presided. Mr. Leon gave an interesting 
account of the evolution of our Improved Calendar, and drew special attention to the 
Hebrew method of measuring time. He said that in spite of the complicated process 
involved, it was interesting to note that discrepancies did still exist, and our descend- 
ants might expect several centuries ahead to be celebrating Passover at midsummer 
and the Day of Atonement in December. ‘The following took part in the discussion :‘ 
Messrs, E. A. Cohen, F.S. Franklin, F, Joseph and H, M. Adler, and Mrs. A. Jacob. 
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Musical and Dramatic Notes. 


On Wednesday week Miss Rosalind Borowski scored a great success at 
her pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall; her playing is artistic and her 
technique good, but she rather lacks power. 

At a concert given last week by Miss de Forest Anderson at the olian 
Hall, the Misses Adela and Mathilde Verne played Schumann's Variations 
for two pianofortes, and Mr. Francis Braun was the vocalist. 

At the Theatre Royal, Brighton, great success was achieved last week 
by an admirable performance of Mr. Pinero’s comedy “ His House in Order. 
Mr. George Alexander's Company is managed by Mr. Ernest Benham. 
Miss Auriol Lee in Miss Vanbrugh’s part is all that can be desired ; Mr. A. 
Alexander as Sir Daniel Ridgeley, and Mr. Fenton as Hilary Jesson, are 
equally good. 

Lady Dimsdale will hold a reception at her residence, Sussex Square, on 
Tuesday next, to her friends and the Vice-Presidents for South Paddington 
of the League of Mercy, who include many coreligionists. A musical recep- 
tion will be be gived at the Elysee Galleries, Queen's load, Bayswater, on 
Thursday, December 13th, by the Presidentsand Vice-Presidents of the same 


district to their members, for which several well-known artists have — 


proffered their services. 

Miss Amy Rolda, the soprano who recently made a successful debut in 
London, will give a vocal and violin recital on Saturday evening, December 
Sth, at Bechstein Hall. She has secured the services of that able pianist, 
Mr. Grunebaum, who will act as accompanist. | 

Mr. Isidore Liwenstark is organising a series of ‘‘Cinderellas’’ at the 
Kensington Town Hall. 

Miss Dora Landau capably sustained the role of Mrs. Sternhold in “ Still 
Waters Run Deep,” performed by the Dagonet Dramatic and Operatic Club, 
on the 15th inst. y 

Miss Rosa Olitzka is engaged to sing at a grand charity concert at 
Bromley on the 28th inst., and the next evening she will appear at a concert 
at Grimsby. | 

On Sunday, Mr. John N. Raphael, better known perhaps as “ Percival” 
of the Referee, provided at the Criterion Restaurant a very interesting 
evening for the members of the O.P. Club and their friends. Coming 
specially from Paris to deliver a lecture, Mr. Raphael spoke to the vast 
audience in a sort of conversational spirit of the moods and manners 
and mannerisms of Paris and the Parisians, of their plays, their theatres and 
their acting, and also incidentally of their fierce and impetuous cabmen. 
He was pleasantly and wittily instructive. 

A concert, under the direction of Mr. A. Ernest Darewski, in aid of the 
East London Nursing Society, was held on Sunday at Bechstein Hall. The 
following gave their services: The Misses D. Eshelby, K. Mayer, C. Hamilton, 
Marie Dainton, A. Mars, J. Richards, C. Williams, F. Venning, Pauline Chase, 
LL. Russell, and Messrs. S. Adams, Max Darewski, E. Sewell and H. Thornton. 
A large number of ladies sold programmes (presented by Mrs. Adolph Tuck), 
and picture post-cards (given by Messrs. Raphael Tack and Sons and Messrs, 
Davidson Bros.) and several gentlemen acted as Stewards. Messrs. 8. E. 
May and A. W. Kisch were the Honorary Secretaries, Mr. J. Hart acted as 
Assistant Manager, and Mr. Hermann E. Darewski, Junr., as Stage Manager. 
At the close of the entertainment, Mr. A. E. Darewski thanked those who 
had assisted him and through whose eflorts he would be able to hand over a 
large sum to the Society. The concert was thoroughly enjoyable; every 
item was excellent, Max |)arewski, as usual, making an admirable impression. 
Miss Dainton also was very popular. Mr. Darewski is to be congratulated 
on the success of his labours in the cause of charity. | 

Mischa Elman will play at the Royal Albert Hall on Sunday. 

Miss Ida Kopetschny, soprano singer is on tour with Mr. Mark 
Hambourg. 

Miss Pauline Blanche Isaacs will play the part of ‘“Jessica’’ 


(“* Merchant of Venice”) with Mr. Charles Fry’s Shakespearian Company on 
December Ist. | 


Mr. Zangwill’s comedy, “ Lene” (* Merely. Mary Ann”), was produced 
in German at the Burgertheater of Vienna, and had a very friendly 
reception. 


Mr. Isidore De Lara’s lyrie drama, *’ Moina,” was produced in German 
for the first time in the Stadttheater of Dusseldorf, on the 17th inst., and 
had a great success. The composer was repeatedly called before the 
curtain, and had great ovations. The opera, which consists of two acts, 
Was originally written in French, and brought out in France. The lhbretto, 
by L. Galet, is a very good one. It is based upon a tale in Irish history, 
furnished by Mr. De Lara. Mr. De Lara’s music, although perhaps. not 
very original in conception, is tasteful. Much local colour is supplied 
by Irish melodies. The orchestra is particularly effective. The final scene 
of the first act is grandly set to music, and may be said to form a climax. 
If there be a defect, it is that after having displayed so much musicianly 
skill at that point, there is no room left for a fresh strong development, 
and consequently at the close of the opera the music falls off in strength, 
whereas it ought to have risen to a great and tragic height. Every seat 
was taken, the public having looked forward with great interest to the 
performance. This is not the first opera of Mr. De Lara’s that has thus 
been introduced to a German public; for his “ Messalina” was last 
year brought out in German at the Cologne Stadttheater with equal success. 


A five-act tragedy, entitled “ Der Jude von Konstanz,” by Wilhelm 


von Scholz, was produced for the first time at the Cologne Stadttheater, 
on the 14th inst., and had a great success. This was due as much to its 
strong dramatic interest as to its impressive rhetoric. It was exquisitely 
staged, and the author was called many times before the curtain. Our 
Berlin correspondent described the play in our columns several months 

“ Kings in Babylon,” just published by Methuen and Co., is a symbolic 
drama, dealing with the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. The “ Kings” 
typify the Hebrew race held in bondage, and the characters include a 


Jewish artificer to the Babylonian King, with his family, and Rachel— — 


a singing-girl attached to the Court. It is written in blank verse of 
undoubted beauty by Miss A. M. Buckton, authoress of several works, 
including Eager, the Christmas mystery play. The music to “Kings 
in Babylon,” by Gustave von Holst, for choir and orchestra, embodies 
ancient Hebrew chants and melodies. | 
Harrison will give a matinée of the play at the Haymarket Thetare early 
Harrison will give a matinée of the play at the Haymarket Theatre early 


Professor Leopold Auer. 


Professor Leopold Auer, the well-known violinist, has retired from his | 


post of leader of the orchestras of Imperial Theatres of St. Petersburg, which 
he has held for 30 years. He was also Imperial violin soloist at the Russian 
Court, and Professor at the Imperial Conservatoire of Music at St. Petersburg. 
The latter office he will continue to fill. On his retirement from the post of 
Court violinist, the Tsar conferred upon him the title of Real Councillor 
of State. On the occasion of his retirement there was a farewell per- 
formance at the Impsrial Marien Theatre in the Russian capital. The 
performance resulted in a distinct triumph for the virtuoso, who is a 


upon the public. 


It is announced that Mr. Frederick 


great favourite with the people of St. Petersburg. The theatre was crowded, 
most of the seats having been secured in advance, so that the box-oflice in 
the evening had to be closed within half-an-hour of its opening, no standing 
room even being then available. The programme comprised individua! 
acts from the three ballets, “ Konka-Gorbunka,” “ The Awakening of Flora,” 
and “ The Swan Pond.” All these compositions contain beautiful solos for 
the violin, which were rendered by the artist in his wonted masterly, artistic 
manner and technical completeness. The applause after each performance 
was endless and his recalls were countless. But not only in words and 
cheers, but in a more tangible form, the public and Professor Auer’s 
colleagues testified their gratitude to the eminent musician. After the 
“ Konka-Gorbunka” act the stage was transformed into a festive terrace 
richly adorned with flowers. Gigantic wreaths with dedications, and costly 
presents were there displayed, grouped in a picturesque manner. M. 
Glasunow, the Director of the Conservatoire, addressed Professor Auer, 
whose reply, expressing his thanks, was scarcely audible, in consequence of 
the deafening shouts of enthusiasm that rose from the audience. It is said 
that the Professor will accept an invitation to London and that he intends 
residing here part of the year. The distinguished artist was born at Vesz- 
prem, Hungary, on the 8th of June, 1845. His father was a painter. Professor 
Auer showed musical talent early in life, and it is related of him that as a 
boy of four (in 1819), during the revolution, he was permitted to precede the 
troops on entering the town as drummer and thereby excite patriotic 
enthusiasm. His musical education was inaugurated at the Conservatoire of 
Music at Buda-Pesth, by Ridley Kohnetol. He continued his studies in 
1857-58 at the Conservatoire of Vienna, under Deut, and finally at Berlin, 
under Professor Joachim, and was one of the latter’s favourite pupils. He 
soon started on a tour as a violinist, and his travels brought him to 
London, where, as in other cities, he met with immense success. In 1863 he 
obtained an appointment as leader of the orchestra at Diisseldorf, where he 
remained until 1866. In the latter year he obtained the same position at 
Hamburg, under Stockhausen. In 1868 he went in the same capacity to St. 
Petersburg as successor to Wieniawski. He has composed several pieces for 
violin, but his fame is chiefly that of a virtuoso, and he is one of the most 
talented of that order. _ 


Herr Ignaz Briill. | 


The well-known composer, Ignaz Briill, celebrated his 60th birthday on 
the 7th inst. He was born at Prosswitz in Moravia. Vienna, however, was 
the cradle of his musical talent ; for at the age of three he went there with 
his parents. At a very early age his musical inclinations were discovered, 
and he became a pupil of Professor Eppstein, the celebrated pianist. Lis 
desire to become a composer induced him to study composition under 
Rufinatscha, and he continued afterwards those studies under Dessoff. 
Professor Eppstein it was who brought him first before the public. 
He played with him, when 15 years of age, Mozart’s Concerto for two piano- 
fortes at a concert. That evening was of great moment for the young artist, 
for it decided his career of virtuoso. He first appeared in Vienna at concerts 
and at these played some of his own compositions. But he soon under- 
took concert tours in various countries, and these brought him to 
London, The Horak Institute of Vienna gave him the post of teacher 
of the piano, which he. held from 1872 to 1878. During this time, 
however, his fame as a composer had become established. A 
Serenade for orchestra had already met with great success in 1864 at 
Stuttgart. But his fame as a composer of opera was first established in > 
Berlin, where “ Das Goldene Kreuz.” was produced for the first time at the Royal 
Opera House on the 22nd December, 1875. Briill’s first opera ‘ Die Bettler 
von Samarkand,” which he had produced at the age of 18, was not a success, 
but. “The Golden Cross,” given by the Carl Rosa Opera Company in. 
English, proved a great success here, as it did everywhere, for it 
was translated into several languages. It was indeed a charming 
opera. Brill himself was present at the first performance in this 
country. ‘“ Das Goldene Kreuz” was a favourite opera of the late Emperor 
William 1., who said to: Briill: “ You Viennese are indeed the happiest 
beings; melodies come to you over-night, and it is only you who can sing so 
brightly and joyfully.” With those words the Emperor congratulated the 
composer. Ignaz Brill has written other operas since, but although 
some, as, for instance, “ Das steinerne Herz,” “Gringoire” and “ Schach 
dem Kdénig,” had great success in Germany, his most famous 
opera was, and is, “Das Goldene Kreuz.” Other operas of his 
are ‘Der Landforede,” “ Bianca,’ and “ Gloria,’ and, quite recently, he 
brought out “Der Husar.’ But these did not obtain anv permanent hold ~ 
Among compositions of his are concertos for the pianoforte, 
a sonata for two pianofortes, sonata for ’cello, a trio, other pianoforte pieces 
and songs. | | 


Jewish Lads’ Brigade. 
> 


Commandant: Lieut.-Colonel Sir F. L. Nathan, R.A. 
Headquarters: 21, Bucklersbury, London, E.O. ; 
BricaDB OrpgRs.—Dated 23rd November, 1906. 
1, Gazgrre.—Lonpon REciment.—Mr. Wilfred Samuel to be Second Lieutenant. 
East London Battalion.—Deal Street Company: Mr. M. A. Wolff (late Captain Deal 
Street Company) to be Oaptain and to command the Deal Street Company, with 
seniority as from the date of his original appointment. Unattached Companies.— 
Myrdle Street Company: Mr. Edgar R. M. Spielmann to be Second Lieutenant. Bearer 
Company: Mr. M. te to be Second Lieutenant. 


ROVINCIAL RgacIMENT.—Manchester Co Mr P 
Lieutenant. : mpanies.—Mr. Percy Hime to be Secon 


Erngst M. HALLEnsTsin, 
Ohief Staff Officer. 


The Warrant Officers, and Staff-sergeants, of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, will hold 


as Oinderella Dance, on Saturday evening, lst December, at the Bromley Public Hall, 


w Road. 


WE are glad to learn that Sir Matthew Nathan, Governor of H K 
iS making excellent progress after his polo accident. nee 


Sroxs Naewincton Jewisa Lirerary Soctety.—A concert was given on Sunday 
in the synagogue ooms, under the direction of Mr. Marks S. Cohen. The 
oe _ their services:—The Misses S. Baruch, E. Levovitch, F. Messer, J. 
Sarna, M. ishka. B. D. Spiers and J. Woolf; Messrs. M. W. Foote, Greenman, M 
Liverman, H. Schishka and H. Sims. Mr. J. Greenbaum presided. ‘The committee 
regret that the membership of this society is far from large, and it is hoped that many 
more ladies and gentlemen will join. Intending members are asked to communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. I. Livingstone, 63, Petherton Road, Canonbury. The 
next meeting will take place on Saturday evening, December Ist., when Mr. F. 8. 
Spiers, B.8c., will read a paper on “ Conservative Judaism and Modern Thought.” 


Osgntrat Synacocus.—Last Sabbath, Miss D. Waley Orhen conducted the first of 
the new series of children’s services, which are to be held each Sabbath morning. 
instead of the monthly services held for the past three years by the Rev. Michael 
Adler. The council room of the synagogue was crowded in spite of the bad weather, 
and the children took an interested part in the service itself. Jacob Jd the 
singing. To-morrow’s service will be taken by Mr. Adler 
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A Further Contribution to the History of the 
| Shema. | 


— 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE ST. JOHN'S Woop SYNAGOGUE ON SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 27TH, 


By THE B. BERLINER. 


For I give you good doctrine, forsake ye not my Law (Prov., iv., 2). 
In my last sermon I placed before you what may be rightly termed 
“A Contribution to the History of the Shema.” I.drew my facts from 
purely Jewish sources. I am happy to be able to point out to you a very 
interesting corroboration and illustration of my statements. It comes 
from the oldest extant Hebrew manuscript. It has been described in the 
Jewish Quarterly Leview for April, 1903, by a non-Jewish savant, Professor 


F.C. Burkitt. It belongs to the Cambridge University Library. This 
manuscript is a papyrus containing 

the Decalogue in Hebrew; followed by these words not found 
in the  Pentateuch. ‘And these are the statutes and the  judg- 


ments that Moses commanded the children of Israel in the Wilderness when 
they went forth from the land of Egypt.”’ ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God the 
Lord is One. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.’’ There is 
every reason to believe that this papyrus is at least five or six hundred vears. older 
than any piece of Hebrew Writing known to scholars. It consists of four fragments, 
all of which fit together. It appears'to have been doubled up into a packet. It is 
believed that this document belongs to the first century at latest. 

Professor F. C. Burkitt thinks it not at all unlikely that it was folded 
up and buried with its former owner as a kind of charm. I am of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and my reasons will be stated in the course of this sermon. 
I think it was put into a place of secrecy, a Geniza, because it was the 
writing of a non-Jew, a sectarian, and contained the name of the Almighty 
several times. -Professor Burkitt thinks that this papyrus contains the 
Daily Worship of a pious Egyptian Jew who lived before the Ten Com- 
mandments were removed from the daily service. I am of opinion that 
it is the prayer-sheet of an early Christian and the contents of the MS. 
will bear me out in this belief, as I will prove to you. 

You all know that the Ten Commandments are to be found in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. There are some minor differences between the one and the 
other. This MS. contains an amalgamation of the two texts different from 
any one text known to us of the Ten Commandments. 

The text of the MS. runs as follows :— 

I am the Lord thy God that brought thee out of the land’ of Egypt. 
note, ‘out of the house of bondage ’* is omitted.) 

Thou shalt not have any other gods before me. Thou shalt not make for thyself 
any image or any form that is in the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thvself to them, nor serve 
them for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generations of them that hate 
me, and showing kindness unto thousands of them that love me and keep my Com- 
mandments. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy six days shalt thou labour and do all thy works, but 
on the seventh day there is a Sabbath unto the Lord thy God. (This is different 
from our version, which has, * but the serenth day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God.”’)) Thou shalt not do on it any work (the words ‘on it’? are an interpolation), 
thou and thy son and thy daughte. and thy slave and thy handmaid thy ox and thy 
ass and ali thy cattle (note “thy ox and thy ass’ do not occur in Exodus, but 
only in Deuteronomy) and thy stranger that is in thy gates. For in six days the 
Lord made the heavens and the earth the sea and al! that is therein, and rested 
on the seventh day. Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it. 
(This 1s again different from Exodus and Deuteronomy, for instead of ‘tthe seventh 
day,’’ we have the redding ‘tthe Sabbath.”’) Honour thy father and thy mother, in 
order that it may be well with thee (this we only find in Deuteronomy, and not 
in Exodus) and that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not commit murder. 
Thou shalt not steal. (In Exodus and Deuteronomy the order is ** Thou shalt not com- 
mit murder. ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal.’’) ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour. (Here the Hebrew is according to 
the Deuteronomy version). Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, Thou shalt 
not desire the house of thy neighbour (here the Deuteroncmy and the Exodus versions 
are amalgamated), his field, or his slave or his handmaid or his. ox or his ass 
anything that is thy neighbour's. 
Exodus and Deuteronomy versions.) 

It 1s clear that we have here an amalgamation of the Exodus and 
Deuteronomy versions, as well as an omission and an interpolation. These 
alterations were not made by an ignoramus. We have here a’ thoroughly 
intelligible text, but one which no Jew would venture to compose. It is 
the text of the Decalogue, formulated by the early Christians for their 
daily use in accordance with their teaching: “The letter killeth, but the 
A re giveth life” (Corinthians, II. ch. iii., v.6).. They did not scruple to alter 
the text, “the letter” of the Scripture provided the “ spirit,” the mean- 
ing, was there. Against such procedure we can well imagine the revulsion 
of feeling of pious and conscientious Jews. , 

We now come to the passage MAN AS WR APN 
PIN ONNYI 7NW “And these are the statutes and the 
judgments that Moses commanded the children of Israel in the wilderness 
when they went forth from the land of Egypt.” This verse does not exist 
anywhere in the Bible. It is found in the MS., between the Decalogue 
and the Shema, thus corroborating the statement of Rashi in the Talmud 
Berachot, 12a HD A) that the early Christians said “ the 
other parts of the Law are not reliable and binding.” ‘“.The proof of it is that 
they (the early Christians) only say what God said, and they heard from 
His mouth on Sinai.” That Rashi was right is evident from the statement 
of the Founder of Christianity, who, in answer to the question: ‘“ What 
good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?” said: “If thou: wilt 
enter into life keep the Commandments” (Matthew, xix., 17); The order 
of the three Commandments: “Thou shalt not. commit adultery,” “Thou 


(Please 


or 
(Here again we have an amalgamation of the 


shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” is different from our versions, but 
is to be found in the New Testament (Mark, x., 19, and Luke, xviii., 19). 
Further criticism of the Decalogue text might be given as well as of the fact 
that the first verse of the Shema runs in the MS., ‘AAS ‘A ODNTL” pow 
NIN INN. The last word, 817,is, as you all know, an addition. We have 
evidently here a MS. which would be repugnant to the feelings of a reli- 
gious and when it came possession, the 
owner evidently consigned it to a secret place, a Genizah, and through 
its preservation we have the td ag tee of proving the accuracy of 
our Talmudical records, and of the faithfulness of explanation of its 
reatest commentator, Rashi. To consign this MS. to a Genizah would 
in accordance with Talmudical injunctions to be found in Gittin, 
45b, and in Maimonides, INS 71213 CUA AS ‘A API! ANN 
It is perfectly clear that our Rabbis, who prohibited the reading of 
the Decalogue with the Shema in the daily ritual, were fully justified in their 
conduct, seeing that it was done for the preservation of Judaism. The 
calogue is certainly of more universal application than the Shema, 
which is specifically Jewish. The Rabbis by nc means slighted the Deca- 


logue, although they omitted it. They gave as their reasons, not only 
the pleas of the Minim—t.e., the early Christians—but also that in the 
Shema we find all moral precepts contained in the Decalogue (vide Yalkut, 
§836). 

Let us learn from this to be scrupulously careful to do nothing to 
weaken the hold of Judaism upon our children, but rather to strive to 
make it intelligible, interesting and worthy of admiration and love by the 
rising generation. ‘For a good doctrine I have given to you: do not 
forsake my Law.” Amen! 


The Children’s Corner. 


CONDUCTED BY 


AUNT NAOMI. 

I have received still another request to include children in over-sea 
countries in the League. This time the request comes from a girl in one 
of the Colonies, South Africa. Here is her letter:- 

Dear Aunt Naowl,—I am writing to you to tell of the nice way we celebrated the 
New Year holidays and the Day of Atonement. Colesberg is a small town, right in 
the middle of South Africa. There are only six Jewish families here, but some people 
came in from the country round about and we had such a nice service in our Town 
Hall, which was lentto us. We had been having no rain for months and months and 
everything was dreadfully dry, but just on our New Year we at last got rain. Was 
not that nice ? We hada good Reader and everybody liked the service very much 
indeed. I also wish that you would set some competitions for those who live in South 
Africa I should like very much to become a member of your league, although I may 
not be able to do much for it. I must close my letter now. Love from your affec- 
tionate niece, | 

NELLIB CoHRN (age 11). 

I shall be very happy to enrol children in other countries in_ the 
League. They can always do something to’ help in their own districts, 
and J think that away across the seas, perhaps in some quiet, httle 
town in the veldt, they will feel less alone in the world in the know- 
ledge that children in the mother country, in other Colonies, and in foreign 
lands are their chums, interested in their lives andin their work. I should 
like to see my nieces and nephews corresponding with one another in 
all parts of the world. It should be a good introduction to one another 
to say that you are members of the Jewish Chroniele Children’s League. I 
am afraid that I cannot yet see my way to have a competition for children 
in South Africa and other distant lands, but rest assured, Nellie, that as 
soon as it is possible I shall have such a competition. It is very 
encouraging to receive such letters as the following, which shows that the 
parents of children are taking a great interest in the League :— 

Ramspgen RaMspBN TBRRACB, LERDS. 

Dgar Aunt Naomi,--Mr. Raisman and | most gratefully thank you for your very 
kind recognition of our little Sonny’s letter. You cannot imagine what good is done 
by your sweetly-expressed and encouraging remarks tothechildren. Heartily wishing 
you every success in your noble endeavours to instil a kindly and charitable feeling 
in the hearts of the little ones, | am, yours sincerely, 

Revecca 

D. and R. Samuels, of Lower Clapton, are anxious to know how much 
there is to subscribe to become members of the League. There is nothing 
to subseribe. All you have to do is to write a letter, giving your full 


names, asking to be enrolled, and promising to do your utmost to further | 


the aims of the League, which is to uphold the best traditions of the 
Jewish people. If you wish to subscribe anything you can do so, by all 
means. I shall be delighted to receive additions to the ten shillings which 
a girl very kindly sent the other week. Every little helps, and when the 
money mounts up to a tidy little sum, it will not be difficult to decide 
what to do with it. We can always help to alleviate suffering and sorrow. 

Thais week I have to acknowledge a box of toys and picture-books from 


Hannah Samuels, of Brondesbury; a scrap-book from Cissie Cohen, Fins-- 


bury Park; and a whole lot of picture postcards, about a hundred, from 
Miss J. Mayer, of Paddington. Now, if someone will be kind enough 
to send a few small picture postcard albums, I shall be able to send 
them, with the postcards, to the hospitals, and the children will have 
the great pleasure of filling up the books themselves. Further gifts are 
promised by Augusta Price, of Liverpool, who is proud to think that two 
of her cousins have won prizes, and by Amelia Salinsky and her brother, 
of Leeds. Hilda Auerbach, of Liverpool, will see that the competition 
this week gives her a chance to send in one of her stories. Hilda tells 
me she is very fond of sewing. I daresay a good many of my nieces are. 
i should like you to spend some of your spare time in making usefw 
articles of clothing, which could be distributed to poor children. I will 
give prizes for the neatest work, and I will let you know when you should 


send them. 
CURIOUS THINGS ABOUT GAMES. 


Chanucah, which is coming, is the time of games, so perhaps you 
would like to know some curious things about pastimes. All forms of 
gambling and betting were strictly forbidden by the Rabbis, and for 
these reasons dice and cards were regarded with great disfavour. On 


Purim and Chanucah, however, cards were allowed, or, perhaps, it would’ 


be more correct to say that the restrictions were disregarded. Guessing 
games and riddles were always popular with the Jews, because they train 
the mind to quickness, and games with nuts were greatly favoured by 
children, as they are to-day at Pesach. Dancing was permitted, but men 
were only allowed to dance with men, and women with women. So strict 
was this rule once upon a time that even children dancing in the streets 
had to keep separate, the boys with the boys, and the girls with the girls. 
Husband and wife, parents and children, and brothers and sisters, how- 
ever, were allowed to dance together. | 

Stilt-walking was considered a pastime fit only for roughs, and I know 
some people who even nowadays will not allow their boys to play at stilt- 
walking. For boys, all kinds of war games were popular in the summer, 
and so were running, jumping and weight-lifting. Archery was practised 
for the war games, and slings were also used. Slings, as you know, were 
used in battle in olden times, and in the Book of Judges thera is a 
reference to “seven hundred chosen men left-handed; everyone could sling 
stones at an hair-breadth, and not miss.” You will find this in chapter xx. 
Shepherds in those days pretected their flocks from wild beasts by using 
slings, and boys in Palestine at the present time fight regular battles 
among themselves with slings. They use pebbles and their aim is 

In a book called “Jair the Apostate,” a story of Biblical times, by 
A. G. Hales, there is an account of a great tournament, where a Jewish 
competitor aimed at the edge of a sword and struck it with a pebble 


from his sling. 
STORY COMPETITION. 


Many readers have asked me for a story competition. Here is one. 
Write a story, illustrating a saying or proverb in the Bible. It should 
not be more than 500 words in length. Write on one side of the paper 
only, and post to me not later than next Friday. Address the envelope, 
Aunt Naomi, Jewish Chronicle, 2, Finsbury Square, E.C., and mark it 
“ Competition.” 
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rendered useful help to hospital. aid 
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East End Notes. 


>  - 


A series of lectures have been arranged at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Next Sunday, Mr. H. S. Q. Henriques will lecture on “ The History of the right 
of Jews to become British Subjects”; on December 2nd Mr. A. M. Hyamson 
speaks on The Sephardim of England”; while Menasseh ben Israel 18 
the subject of Dr. Adler’s address on December 9th. Mr. Israel Solomons 
has been good enough to arrange to give talks on the prints in the Exhibi- 
tion on Saturday afternoon, December Ist, at. 5.15. Mr. A. Lipowsky writes 
that the silver marriage perutah (exhibit No. 1,022), described as having been 
lent by the Rey. G. A. Lipowsky, was exhibited by Mrs. A. Lipowsky, a8 was 
the exhibit No. 1,059. The silver Chanucah lamp described in our last Issue 
as the exhibit of Mrs. S. M. Frankenstein, was lent by Mr. Simon 
Frankenstein. The numbers of visitors up to Tuesday were as follows : 
Friday, 3,760 ; Saturday, 9,342; Sunday, 6,427; Monday, 2,162 ; Tuesday, 


2.955 ; making a total for the first two weeks of the Exhibition of 75,900, 


Truly the old order changeth. If matters progress at the present rate, 
East London will be indéeda bright corner of the metropolis, that is if the 
County Council express their approval of the Spitalfields Arcade, a structure 
which was built by Mr. A. Davis, at a cost of £60,000. The original idea was 
to transform Fashion Street where the building is located —into a veritable 
hub of Kast End commerce. For a period the project did not appear to 
attract many people, and only recently the building was completed. The 


market was closed for some little time, during which Mr. Davis effected 
structural improvements. 


The Licensing Committee of the Council promised to grant a music 
license last year, but fora reason which has not been stated the full Council 
declined to confirm it. Mr. Davis mentioried at the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee that his‘idea was to make the Arcade a general market, to give 
occasional concerts, and to brighten the neighbourhood by having a band to 


play during business hours. The Licensing Committee have promised to 
recommend the Council to grant the application. 


During the summer, the present writer was enabled to inspect the 
building, which is erected in a style’ of Moorish architecture. Mr, Davis 
would much desire the various shops to be conducted on the co-operative 
principle, one which he considers to be conducive to general prosperity. The 
only drawback appears to be the poorness of the locality, but if the market 
is successful in attracting custom, then all will be well, and materfamilias 


will come from Mile End and Stepney, and do her shopping to the sounds of 
martial musie. 


It is a tribute to the popularity and the usefulness of Mr. John Harris, C.C., 
that he has been again elected on the Aldermanic Bench of the Stepney 
Borough Council. Alderman Harris, who came second on the poll, keeps a sharp 


eye on Jewish interests in his official capacity, while his work as a White- 


chapel Guardian is too well known to need comment. 


The late Dr. Schorstein was a familar figure to the vast number 
of Kast Enders whom ill-health brought to the London Hospital. 
With his Jewish patients, the deceased physician was extremely popular, 
and his indulgence and kindness to the very poorest of them was proverbial. 
As recently as last session he lectured at the Beth Hamidrash on “ Con- 
sumption, and how to prevent it,”’ an address of a practical, illuminating nature. 


Physically, Dr. Schorstein was a veritable Hercules, one of those men whose 
appearance is sutlicient to inspire confidence and trust. 


An instructive report has been issued by the Redman’s Road Talmnd 


Torah Classes, whose system of teaching Hebrew in Hebrew has brought such. 


encouraging results. Appended to the report is a selection of letters from 
leading figures in the community testifying to the value of the Talmud Torah’s 
System of instruction. There are now 235 pupils in six classrooms, and owing 
to lack of funds applications for admission are continually refused. The 
Committee seek continued support, and the cause really deserves it. | 


The Students’ Union announce their Soirée for Saturday evening at 


Bonn’s Hotel, and their annual meeting for December Ist. The syllabus to 
the end of December is a varied one. 


Once every year there appears a circular on the notice-board of the 
Bevis Marks Synagogue setting forth particulars of “The Benevolent Trust 
of the Late Moses Lara, Esq.” One of the trusts is known as the institution 
of the late benjamin Nunes Lara, and is for the purpose of granting £75 each 
to two youths between the ages of fourteen and twenty years for finishing 
their education and for clothing and maintaining them for such number of 
years and under such conditions as the Committee may determine upon. The 


congregation however, is very small, and nowadays there are comparatively 
few applications for this money. 


Coupled with this it is stipulated that both parents of applicants 
must be of the Sephardi Congregation, and in an age when the ill-feeling 
between Sephardi and Ashkenazi is a thing of the past, intermarriage in the 
sister communities has proved an effectual bar to the allotment of the 


grants. Families in which both parents are of the Portuguese Congregation 
are now rather the exception than the rule. 


At one period it was not unusual for a prospective bridegroom, when 
applying for the necessary papers, to be asked by the Mahamad whether his 
fiancée was of the Portuguese Congregation. A reply in the negative 
elicited, in those unenlightened days, the query: ‘“ Why, are not the 
Portuguese ladies suitable ?"’ Moses Lara was an immovable and a staunch 


Sephardi, and his ideas as to the exclusiveness of his congregati : 
petuated in his bequests. gregation are per 


The Chums Club, an organisation which for several years past has 


societies in general and the Lion Aid 
held its first dance of the season last week at the 


The community was well represented. In supporting 
the Lion Aid Society the club nie if 


is contributing to the worthiest of 
causes, and only one conversant with the vast amount of good the society is 


enabled to perform can appreciate the useful nature of this annual contribu- 
tion. On December 5th, the club's charity dinner and concert will be held in 
aid of the Referee Dinner Fund and the Lion Aid Society. Mr. Max Malini, 
who has performed before His Majesty the King, is to appear. 


Society in particular, 


“Dagonet” in the Referee has some scathing remarks to make about the 
Education Committee of the County Council in its refusal to allow a 


patriotic display at the Jews’ Free School on the occasion of last Empire 
Day. “Mr. L. B, Abrahams” he explains, “ thought that patriotic drill with 


Sunday a debate on “Our Youths” 


healthy home.” 


national flags and the singing of national songs would be an admirable 
opportunity of teaching these lads who are to become British citizens to love 
and respect the land which had given their parents peaceful and free 
asvlum.” Mr. Sims ascribes the Committee’s decision not to allow the usua! 
dailv course of instruction to be interfered with to the presence of the 
Socialist element on the Council. 


A highly successful eoncert was given to a large gathering of the pupils 
of the Deal Street Evening School, on November 10th, by the members of the 
Central Concert Company, under the direction of Miss H. Cohen. The various 
items of the programme, which were contributed by the Misses L. Solomons, 
Gilder, Ausholz, E. and B. Levoviteh and Messrs. R. Lyons, L. Prins and L 
Solomon, were greatly appreciated. 


Manchester News. 
Zionist Association. 


On Saturday. Miss T. Horowitz lectured to the Ladies’ Branch on 
“Israel's Greatest Need,’ and made a strong appeal for unanimity 
of purpose and unity of action for Jewry in the present crisis. Mrs. H. 
Weisberg. President of the |;ranch, presided, and a discussion ensued. On 


was opened by Mrs. Turtledove. A 
discussion ensued. | 


Polish Synagogue. 

Last Sunday, at the Synagogue of the Polish Congregation, Bury New 
Road, a new Ark was unveiled, which had been presented to the Beth Hamid- 
rash by Mr. Abraham Kimmelfeld (Warden), and for which Mr. Hirsch 
Govrney (Warden) had given a plush curtain. After the evening service had 
been read by the Rev. G. Adler, of Liverpool, a reception was held. The 
Rev. F. Goulding and the Rev. E. D. Bowman, and Messrs. C. Heilpern and 


D. Herman delivered addresses. Mr. D. Gordon presided, and thanks were 
accorded the donors. 


Jewish Cricket and Tennis Club. 

The annual meeting was held on Saturday at the Albion Hotel. Dr. C. 
Dreyfus, J.P., who presided, said that to one who studied closely the history 
of the Jews. the obvious fact of their being a pastoral people was evidence 
also of their being athletic ; hence anything that could be done at the present 
time to maintain that high standard would be excellent work. The dark 
ages, when the Jews were hounded from country to country, had 
compelled them to take full advantage of the slightest oppor- 
tunity which presented itself; this sharpened their intellect, and partially, 
through no fault of their own, destroyed their stamina and physical powers. 


_Now that Jews had the good fortune of living in an enlightened age and in 


the midst of broad-minded people, it was an absolute necessity that their 
vouths should be trained to cultivate an active interest in all manual 
exercises. The Jew would assuredly hold his own when he backed up his 
acknowledged mental ability by a strong and vigorous physical development. 
He commented on the balance-sheet which showed the club to be in a fairly 
good position. He hoped the club would continue to increase its member- 
ship and utility. The following were elected -— President, Dr. C. Dreyfus, 
J.P.: Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Winston Churchill, M.P., J. G. Groves, S. 
Lichtenstein, H. L. Rothband and L. Rothband ; Life Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
M. Besso and H. Jacobson ; General Committee, Messrs. A. Morris, M. Auer- 
bach, M. Kostoris, A. B. Arbib, E. Lichtenstein, B. Woolf and A. Royle; 
Tennis Committee, Messrs. F. Bock and J. Lustgarten; General Secretary, 
Mr. M.Cowen; Match Secretary, Mr. M. Lichtenstein; Tennis Secretary, 
Mr. E. M. Michaels; Auditors, Messrs. B. Reicher and W. Keller. 


Miscellaneous. 

Last Sunday, Dr. J. Dulberg delivered a lecture on “ How to choose a 

Mr. L. Kletz presided. A discussion took place, in which 
Dr. Herbert L. Davis and Messrs. A. Sunderland and N. H. Harris participated. 
Last Saturday, Councillor and Mrs. Merton Frankenburg entertained a 
number of the electors of Trinity Ward and their families. Mr. G. H. Jones, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Councillor Frankenburg for his hospitality, 
said they were all proud of the manner in which Mr. Frankenburg carried 
out his duties.. He thought they were all under a debt of gratitude to the 
Frankenburg family for the benefit they had conferred on the Borough of 
Salford. A word of praise was also due to the Mayoress of Salford for the 
admirable manner in which she performed her share of the mayoral duties. 
Councillor Frankenburg, in returning thanks, said he was very pleased to be 
the representative of the working men, and he felt it his duty to uphold the 
traditions of the Ward and vote as he thought they would vote in his place. 
Subsequently the Mayor and Mayoress arrived and received an ovation. 
Alderman Hulton, in proposing a vote of thanks to Alderman and Mrs. 
Frankenburg for their presence, alluded to the fact that Alderman Franken- 


burg himself had been elected Councillor for Trinity Ward some nineteen | 


years ago. There was not an institution in Salford that had not benefited 
through his mayoralty. Mr. Harry Marks, the Hon. Secretary of Trinity Ward 
Conservative Association, and election agent of Councillor M. Frankenburg, 
assisted at the gathering. 

The Bazaar at St. James's Hall in aid of the Manchester Northern 
Hospital was opened on the third day by Lady Leila Egerton. The Chair was 
occupied by the Mayor of Salford, Mr. Alderman Frankenburg, who expressed 
the opinion that such institutions as the Northern Hospital should be more 
largely supported out of municipal and even national funds. Mr. A. J. S. 
Bles and Mrs. L. Rothband are prominent members of the General Committee 
of the Hospital. Situated, as it is, in the heart of Cheetham, the poorer 
classes of our coreligionists in large numbers have its assistance. Many 
Jewish visitors patronised the bazaar. Mrs. Samter and Mrs. Finburgh 
worked energetically at the Café Chantant and Smoking Lounge. Mesdames 
A. Bles, M. Bles, E. Henriques, S. L, Mandleberg, H. L. Rothband, Ascoli and 
M. Valentine were likewise among those who gave their services. Among 
others the following rendered musical items: Mrs. A. Koppel, Miss Levey 
and Miss Valentine, and Messrs. A. Koppel, J. Levey and M. Laski. About 
£8,000 was raised. — 


A concert was given by the Edward Concert Party to the members of 
the Hugh Oldham Lads’ Club, last Saturday. 


The annual dance of the Cheetham Cinderella and Social Club was held 


_at the Cheetham Public Hall, on Saturday. 


The annual dance of the Derby Wheelers took place on Sunday at the 
Derby Hall. Mr. Steel, President of the Jewish Working Men’s Club, 
pee Ee the prizes won for attendance, to G. Harris, B. Stamin, J. Seligson 
and E. Spier. 


\ 


‘Tur Central Concert Company gave a concert last Sunday at the Baroness de 
Hirsch Convalescent Home, Tudor House, Hampstead, under the direction of Miss 
H Oohen. Mr. A. A. Jacobs presided. An entertainment was given by the Company 
ney ap 15th, at the Mile End Infirmary, Bancroft Road, under ‘the direction 
of Miss H. n. i 
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Leeds News. | 


An Appeal for the Central Synagogue. 


The Rev. M. Abrahams, B.A., Minister of the Great Synagogue, Belgrave 
Street, writes to us:—-I hope you will kindly allow me the hospitality of your 
columns to make an appeal on behalf of the above synagogue, It was conse- 
crated about ten years ago by the Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and as it is 
situated in the heart of the Jewish quarter, it has proved a real boon to 
numerous working-men who till recently have resided in its ‘immediate 
vicinity. Latterly, however, the Leeds City Council have decided to demolish 
part of the district forstreetimprovements, Asaconsequence many of those 
who were in the habit of worshipping there have removed to a comparative 
distance from the spot. The membership has considerably decreased, and 
with diminished resources at command, the management have found it most 
diflicult to meet their liabilities. The synagogue is not a freehold, but was 
built by a contractor who let it to the members on a long lease. It has 
been found impossible to pay the rent for some time past. Tae landlord con- 
tinually threatened to bring matters to a crisis, but was persuaded from time 
to time to deal leniently with the members. At length his patience has been 
exhausted, and a few days ago he levied a distraint upon the synagogue, 
claiming £100 (one hundred pounds) as arrears of rent. The whole of the 
effects were advertised to be sold on the: Ith inst., and announcements to 
that effect were duly posted in prominent positions. After much persuasion, 
however, he was induced to postpone the sale and to wait five weeks 
longer before taking any further action ; but it is definitely understood that 
if the money is not forthcoming at the end of the stipulated time nothing 
will prevent him from taking extreme measures. It would indeed be a great 
hardship to very many of the poorer members of the community if the syna- 
gogue shoald be closed. It still. supplies a great need, as the district is at 
present, and will in all probability continue to be for a long time to come, 
tenanted mostly by coreligionists.. The members of the Congregation and 
others who would willingly assist if they could, are not able to meet such a 
demand, as they are only working-men who find it most diflicult to make ends 
meet. The Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi is deeply concerned in the matter and 
has shown his warm sympathy with the members by contributing £2 towards 
the fund that is being raised to prevent the synagogue from being sold. I 
trust that the wealthier members Of the community will be induced to assist 
their poorer brethren in Leeds so as to help them to retain their House of 
Worship to which they are so devotedly attached. I shall be thankful to 
receive, and will gratefully acknowledge, any donations that may be sent to 
me towards meeting the claims of the landlord. 


Visit of Mr. Stuart Samuel, M.P. 

The announcement last week of the proposed visit of Mr. Stuart Samuel 
has evoked much enthusiasm. Many, who had already applied for their 
naturalisation papers, have withdrawn, preferring to wait until after the 
meeting here, feeling sanguine of the reduction of the naturalisation fees 
at no distant date. Mr. Samuel, who will arrive in leeds on December 7th, 
departing on the following Monday, will be the guest of Mr. Victor Lightman, 
of the ‘ Towers,’ Roundhay. A reception will be given on the Sunday after- 
noon in honour of Mr. Samuel, by the members of the Leeds Jewish Electoral 
League, the public meeting taking place in the evening at the Coliseum, a 
hall accommodating nearly 5,000 people. ‘The Chair will be taken by Mr. 
Paul Hirsch, J.P., of Leeds. 

7 The Study of Hebrew. | 

“Esther Herzog ”’ writes to us from 15, Byron Street, Leeds, concurring 

in the idea that Hebrew should be studied more closely than is at present 


‘the case, The writer mentions the efforts of the Ladies’ Zionist Association 


to attract the girls to attend once a week, without success. Ata time when 


Zionism strives to arouse national feelings she observes that it is but meet | 


that there should be a corresponding impetus to Hebrew study, and con- 
cludes: “Do not refrain from learning that poetic language: Love thy 
nation, love thy history and love thy own language!” 


Jewish Youths’ Literary and Debating Society. 

The members--the majority of whom are students and members of the 
teaching profession—are producing on December 8th “ The Merchant of 
Venice.’ The proceeds of the performance will be devoted to local Jewish 
charities. 

Jewish Young Men’s Zionist Association. 

A concert was held at the Bnei Zion Hall, St. Luke’s Terrace, the proceeds 
The following artists gave 
their services :—Bros. Gelder, Bros. Ellis, Marks, Solomon, Masters Slompton 
and S. Dolberg and Miss Verby. Miss Miller acted as pianist. The com- 
mittee have forwarded the sum of £10 to the Jawish Colonial Trust to 
inscribe the name of Dr, C: Weitzmann. Preparations are being made for 
the new premises in Brunswick Street, the formal opening of which will take 
place shortly. 

Ladies’ Zionist Association. ‘ 


Last Friday evening, at the St. Alban Street Synagogue, the Rev. M. 
Abrahams, B.A., delivered the firss of a series of lectures on Jewish History. 
The subject was the period after the Destruction of the Second Temple. 
Mrs. Diamond, President, was in the Chair. 

Jewish Institute. 

Last week a lantern lecture on“ China” was given by Dr. Ralph Hopton, 
M.D., before a large audience. The Rev. M. Abrahaus, B.A., moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded by Guardian E. Terry. Mr. M. 
Myers, Chairman of the Institute and Mr. Sam Levi also spoke. Next week 
a dance and whist drive will be held. | 

Labour Movement. 

Mr. M. Sclare, Secretary of the Leeds Jewish Tailors’, Machinists’ and 
Pressers’ Trads Union has been invited to give evidence before the Truck 
Act Commission in London, on Wednesday next. A strike in the clothing 
industry is now raging, and the interesting feature of the dispute is that 
the feminine sex are playing a conspicuous part. At a meeting the other 


night they declared they would not surrender until the men involved had 
gained their object. 


Miscellaneous. 

Weekly meetings have been arranged by the Ladies’ Benevolent, Ladies’ 
Maternity and Dorcas Societies to “compare notes” and consider. each 
application for relief for the week, so as to prevent overlapping. This will 
not mean an amalgamation of the societies, as each one will still have its 
Own oflicers. Tae meetings, which are held at the residence of Mrs. Somans, 
are givine great satisfaction. 

% The Yorkshire Evening News of last Tuesday contained a portrait of a local 
Jewish violinist, named Louis Goodofsky. The child, says the correspondent, 
only six years old, and when appearing at a concert in Leeds the other 
day, caused a great sensation. He has barely received more than twelve 


months’ systematic instruction, but he gives great promise already. He playsa 
host of exacting pieces with remarkable expression and feeling. 

Mr. E. E. Bargess has forwarded evidence to the Truck Act Commission 
at its spocial request. 


ABERDARE. 


ber 2nd. 


THE PROVINCES. 


Last Sunday the members of the Aberdare and District 
Jewish Literary and Social Society heid a series of 
Impromptu Debates. Several new members have joined. 
BELFAST The annual meeting of the Hebrew New Burial Society was 

* held last Sunday ; Mr. J. Hurwitz in the Chair. The following 
were elected : Messrs. S. Gorfunkle, President; H. Sergai, Vice-President ; 
A, Coppel, Treasurer; M. Friedlander, First Shammas; B. Cohen, Hon, 
Secretary. A Committee of ten was also elected. -Samuel H. Berwitz, son of 
Mr. L. Berwitz (Vice-President of the Hebrew Congregation), obtained prizes 
at the last intermediate examination of ah’ soir Royal Academy, 

Miss Eveline Marks, daughter of Mr. |. Marks of 

B/RMINGHAM. Ryland Road, who has studied at the Cologne Con- 
servatoire, played at Saturday’s matinee in connection with the Royal 
Society of Artists, and created an excellent impression in her interpretation 
of two dillicult classical compositions.—A debate was held by the Jew sh 
Young Men's Association at the Acorn Hotel last Sunday. Thesubdject ‘ That 
Universal Peace is probable” was opened in the aflirmative by Mr. H. I. Wolff 
and in the negative by Mr. I. Richardson. The motion was negatived by a 
small majority. Mr.8. Ahronsberg presided. 
Mr. 8S. Schur has been elected as special representative 


BLACKPOOL. «i the Hebrew Congregation to the annual meeting of the 
Board of Deputies. 
@RADFORD. Last Sunday a debate was held between the Jewish Boys 


Club and the Judean Junior Cercle of Leeds. The Rev. R. 
Tribich presided, and opened the debate. The leaders of the home club were 
Messrs. M. Freedman, J. Cohen and M. Janson ; and of the Cercle, Messrs. 
Greenberg, Cohen and Caplin. The subject was “ ls Discontentment Essential 
to Human Progress ?"’—-Tie Congregation of British and Foreign Jews will 
attain the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of its Synagogue on 
December lth, when it is proposed to celebrate this event in a fitting 
manner. -The Rev. Dr. Strauss has promised a lecture to the Jewish Working 
Men's Club on‘ The greatest Reform-work in Ancient Judaism,’ for Dacem- 


| Alderman J. Moser, J.P., of Bradford, who was to have lectured. 
CARDIFF. +) the Dorshei Zion Association on Sunday, at the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, was, owing to indisposition, unable to attend. A vote of sympathy and 
hope for his speedy recovery was passed. Mr. Moser’s paper was read by 
Mr. N. S. Burstein.— The annual meeting of the Cathedral Road Congrega- 
tion was held last Sunday in the schoolroom. Mr. J. Abrahamson presided. 
The balance-sheet was adopted. Mr. B,. Shatz was elected President, and 
Mr. L. Finsburg Treasurer. The latter has since resigned owing to-ill- 
health. Mr. A. A. Einstein was re-elected Hon. Secretary. A Committee of 
twenty-tive was elected. 

opeERey. The members of this congregation met at the Synagogue on 

Sunday to bid farewell to the Rev. A. Mishcon prior to his 
departure for London to take up his post as Minister and Teacher to the 
Brixton Congregation. Mr. Mishcon was appointed to Derby on the re- 
commendation of the Chief Rabbi, in October, 102, and during the four years 
of his ministration he enjoyed the confidence, love and respect of the members 
and of the pupils at the Hebrew classes. He carries with him the good 
wishes of his congregants as well asof the Jewish residents of Burton-on- 
Trent, to whom he acted for the past three years as visiting Minister. A 
suitable presentation in recognition of Mr. Mishcon’s valuable services will 
shortly be made to him. 
puBtin, he annual meeting of the Jewish Ladies’ Charitable Society 

"was held last week at 20, Windsor Terrace. Mrs. Wachman 
presided. The report stated that the year ended February Ist, 1906, was a 
trying one, on account of the distress prevailing in the city, and the Com- 
mittee had a diflicult task in dealing with the many applications. The relief 
given during the year exceeded that of former years. The total income was 
£100, and the expenditure £92. The following were elected: Mesdames 
Wachman, President ; Leventhal, Vice-President; F. Ginsburg, Treasurer ; 
Spiro, Hon. Secretary. A Committee of 14 was also elected. 

Last Sunday a lecture was delivered to the members of — 
EDINBURGH. the Jewish Literary Society on “My Impressions of the 
United States and Canada,” by Mr. Robert Bremner. Mr. J. Levy presided. 

. Professor J. Glaister, of Glasgow University, delivered the 
GLASGOW. opening address to the Jewish Literary Society on Sunday, on 
“A Modern Problem; the Ethics of Work and Play.” His remarks were 
closely followed by a large audience. The President, ex-Bailie M. Simons, 
D.L., J.P., presided.—A concert was given under the direction of Mr. C. Jelen © 
in the rooms of the Jewish Social and Literary Club on Sunday. Mr. B. Cohen 
presided.—Simon H. Bloom (son of Mr. Lewis Bloom, Stockwell Street) has 
gained a bursary of £80, tenable for four years, at the Glasgow University,and 
has commenced his medical course.—The annual meeting of the Zionist 
Share Club was held last Sunday at the Beth Herzl. Mr. H. Handelman pre- 
sided. The balance-sheet’ showed that stamps were sold to the amount of 
£32, while 62 shares were bought of the Jewish Colonial Trust, and 10 shares 
of the Anglo-Palestine Company. Messrs. I. Lazarus, President of the B’nei 
Zion, and P. Sherman spoke. The following were elected :—-Messrs. H. 
Golombok, Chairman; L. Hass, Treasurer; I. Shenkin, Hon. Secretary; M. 
Keinel and Gurewitz, Auditors. A committee of sixteen was also elected. 
—The service in the Oxford Street Synagogue on Friday night was read by 
Master Lewis Freedman,'son of Mr. Max Freedman, Vice-President of the 
congregation. Master Freedman is a member of the choir and is being 
trained as a Chazan. , 

| Following custom, the Mayor of Hull attended Holy Trinity Church 
HULL. (the city parish church) on Sunday. It is the intention of the 
Mayor to attend the Western Synagogue in state at an early date. Mr. 
Feldman is a warden of the synagogue. Last week the Mayoress opened 
the “ Brabazon”’ Bazaar at the Sculcoates Workhouse. | 

EO A pretty wedding took place at the Hops Place Synagogue 
£i7iR *9OL on the 19th inst.. when Annie, second daughter of Mr. R. 
Lipkin, former President of the New Hebrew Congregation, was married to 


. Myer, only son of Mr. M. Goodman, former President of the Merthyr Congre- 


gation, by the Revs. A. Rutkowski and I. liaffalovich, assisted by the Rev, 
8. Alfred Adler, former minister of the synagogue, and the Rev. I. Aarons of 
Merthyr. The synagogne was tastefully decorated, and there was a repre- 
sentative gathering. Mr. and Mrs, Lipkin subsequently held a reception 
and ball at the Hotel St. George.—A concert was given by Mr. E, Jackson on 
Sunday at the Jewish Lads’ Clab. Mr. A. Bachner presided.-On Sunday, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress attended in state the Prince’s Koad 
Synagogue, when the annual celebration service of the Hebrew Philanthropic 
Society was held. There was a crowded congregation, and the collection in 
aid of the funds of the society, which is the oldest Jewish charity in Liver- 
pool, amounted to £110. Several city councillors and other prominent 
citizens accompanied the Lord Mayor. They were receivedin the annexe 
by Mr. Julius Jacobs, J.P. (President of the society), and Mrs. Jacobs, Mr. 
Herbert J. Davis (Hon. Treasurer), and Mrs. Davis, Mr. Henry Lyons (Hon 
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Secretary), and Mrs. Lyons, and Mr. David Gabrielsen (President of the 
Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation), and Mrs. Gabrielsen. .On his arrival 


_ at the synagogue, the Lord Mayor was met by adetachment of the Liverpool 


Jewish Lads’ Brigade, under Captain M. S. Yates, who formed a guard of 
honour for him in the procession to the synagogue chambers. The service 
was conducted by the Revs. H. Burman and J.8. Harris. The choir was led 
by Mr. A. Burman, and Mr. Branscombe olliciated at the organ. The preacher 
was the Rev. George Enanuel, 13.A.,of birmingham, who delivered an eloquent 
sermon. Hequoted from the psalms and several of the prophets, enjoining 
righteous living and justice, compassion and charity, as the service which 
the Lord required of men. What other legislation dating back three thousand 
vears commended the foreigner to the ailection of the native? What other 
legislation but that of old Jadea placed the native and the foreigner on one and 
the same footing, and directed that compassion and generous help should be 
given to the foreigner ? That was the Jewish law concerning aliens, delivered 
three thousand y.arsago. <A stranger coming into this country with less than 
tin his pocket, which he must prove to be his very ownand not given to him 
by any charitable person, was not allowed toland. That was the English 
lt was strange that a teacher in a 
remote age andamong an obscure people should give expression to ideals 
which were only now beginning to be recognised amongst the nations which 
stood foremost in the rank of civilisation. He was driven to ask were these 
ideals even now beginning to be recognised in this most advanced country ? 
Compared with some of the other charitable institutions, the Hebrew Philan- 
thropic Society might be described as insignificant, but it was important 
because of its long existence. It was by far the oldest Jewish charity in the 
city, and in five years it would be celebrating its centenary. Itadministered 
relief to the resident Jewish poor during the winter monthsin weekly sums of 
from 4s.tots. Thatseemeda paltry and almost ridiculous sum. It would 
buy only a few cigars for a wealthy man, and pay for only two or three cab 
rides; it was not enough even to securea seat at the theatre. But to a poor 
family it meant all the dillerence between comfort and misery. In conclusion, 
he urged his coreligionists to set an example of philanthropic enthusiasm, 
because it was their teachers who, first of all men, preached kindness, and 
their legislation which first gave forth the command ‘* Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” At the annual meeting of the Hebrew Philanthropic 
Society. held on the 1ith inst., Mr. Julius Jacobs, J.P., was re-elected Presi- 


dent: Mr. Herbert J. Davis, Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. Henry Lyons, Hon. 


Secretary. !heiosllowing were elected to serve on the Committee: Messrs. 
L.(sollin, S. J. Henochsberg, \. J. W. Samuels, R. Lipkin, I. Lyons and I. 
Samuels. The distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Princes Road Syna- 
rogue Classes was held on Sunday, the Kev. G. J. Emanuel, B.A., in the 
Chair. The report showed a successful session. The numbers were the 
largest since their formation, and the addition of an extra class had rendered 
possible a- larger measure of continuity in work. The honorary 
teaching stail were the Rev. S. Friedeberg, B.A. (Superintendent), 
the Misses M. and k. Yates, Henochsberg, Frenk and R. Serabski, and Mr. 
Bertran B. Benas, B.A., LL.B. Mr. Henry D. Moses is Honorary Secretary. 
The Chairman delivered a short address to the pupils, impressing upon them 
the importance of the work done in the classes, and emphasising the vital 
necessity of religious education. Thanks were accorded to the honorary 
staff, on the motion of Mr. D. Gabrielsen, seconded by the Rev. J.S. Harris. 
Mr. bertram Benas, in responding, said that there were two facts in connec- 
tion with his colleagues that gave all interested in the work of the classes 
the greatest possibile delight, firstly, that their Superintendent, the Rev. S. 
Friedeberg, b.A., had been appointed to the Lectureship in Hebrew by the 
Liverpool Board of biblical Studies, and, secondly, three of the stall, the 
Misses I'renk and R. Serabski and Mr. H. D. Moses, were former pupils. 
Thanks were accorded to the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, on the motion of Mr. B. L. 
Benas, J.P., seconded by Mr. H.S. Auerbach. 
by Mrs. D. Gabrielsen.—The first meeting of the Jewish Literary Society 
will be held at the Synagogue Chambers, Prince’s Road, next Sunday, when 
Mr. B. L. Benas, J.P., the President, will deliver the inaugural address. 


During the second half of the session the Rev. S. Alfred Adler will deliver . 


an address on “Judaisi and the Zeitgeist.”--A Scriptural Study Circle 
is being formed in connection with the Hope Place Synagogue. The 
inaugural meeting will take place next Sunday, when the Rev. I. Raffalovich 
will deliver an address.—The Rev. I. Raffalovich delivered a lecture on 
“ Jewish Poetry” at the Zionist Hall on Sunday. Mr. Philip Ettinger pre- 
sided.—The annual installation meeting of the Lodge of Israel, No 1,502, took 
place at the Masonic Hall, Hope Street, on Monday, when Bro. H. Montagu 
Romain was installed W.M. The other cilicers include Bros. A. J. W. Samuels, 
I.G. ; H. Lipson, 8.S.;. M. Auerbach, J.S.; 5S. Fagin, J.A.S. Bro. H. M. Romain 
is Treasurer of the Burial board anda member of the Select Committee of the 
Uld Hebrew Congregation. 


At a meeting of the Literary Circle on Sunday, Mr. H. 
MIDDLESBRO UGH * Walker lectured on “Sport in relation to our National 
Life.” A discussion followed. : 
Last Sabbath, the Rev, Harris Cohen preached a sermon 
MHOTTINGHAM. on“ The redigging of old welle,” and his text from the 
Sedrah of the day: “And Isaac digged again the wells of water which they 
had digged in the days of Abraham his father.’’ Mr. Cohen dealt mainly with 
Mr. L. J. Greenberg’s recent address on “ Faith and Future,” and replied to the 
various points raised. Atthe close Mr. Cohen addressed a Barmitzvah, Master 
Lionel Schlosss son of the Rev. 8S. Schloss, who read the entire Sedrah. 
On Sunday, Mr. Cohen lectured on “ The Needs of Provincial Congregations ” 


to the Nottingham Zionist Social Club, Mr, Ralph Goldman presided. A 


discussion followed. 


The annual meeting of the congregation was held at the 


SOUTHEND, victoria Hall on Sunday. The President, Mr. D. Kontili, said 


that since last year there had been an increase of 18 members, making a total . 
of 78. The balance-sheet showed a balance of £28, of which £25 was placed to | 


the credit of the Building Fund. The President commented on the Hebrew 
Classes and thanked those who bad lent their services. In explaining the 
work of the Building Committee, he pointed out the vigour with which they 
worked, and the good retulis, aS with the assistance of a few friends who 
had contributed to their funds, they had been enabled to pay about £60 
of the bank debt. The following were elected: Messrs. P. M. Leibow, 


President ; J. Keizer, Vice-President ; M. Jacobs, l'reasurer ; 8. Shmith, Key. 


and I. Lewinstein, Wardens; H. Kontili, Hon. Secretary (pro tem); 
A Committee of 10 was also elected. Kegret was expressed at the resignation of 
Mr. Kontili, from the = of President, which for five years he had ably filled. 

7 4ast Sunday, the Jewish Literary and Social 
SOUTH SHIELDS.  Kociet y held its annual Parliamentary Night. The 
President, Mr. Turner, tock the Speaker’s Chair,and Mr. P. Josephs was clerk 
of the House. 


Complying with the joint invitation from the congrega- 
SURDERLARG. tion, the Zionist Association and the Literary Club, ae dee. 
Dr.Salis Daiches, of Hull, visited Sunderland on friday for the week-end. On 
Saturday he delivered a sermon in the Synagogue, and on Sunday 
addressed Zionist meeting; Mr. T. Olswang presided. Dr. Daiches gave a 
lucid exposition of the essenceof Zionism. A resolution, pledging the meeting 


The prizes were distributed | 


to support the movement as the only solution of the Jewish question, was 
adopted, Inthe evening Dr. Diiches lectured at the Club on “ Salomon Maimon 
in his relation to Judaism ;” Mr. S. Golding presided. 
SWANSEA The laying of the foundation-stone of the Beth Hamidrash 
: was to have been performed on Monday by Aldermay 
Moser, of Bradford; but owing to his indisposition the ceremony was 
postponed, | 
vor, At a general meeting of the congregation held on Sunday, the 
following were elected:—Messrs. M. Liggi, President and 
Treasurer; M. Morris, Vice-lresident; N. Rosentield, Hon. Secretary - 
Messrs. M. Livy, S. Claagman, H. Solk, M. Kremen, and L. Skulsky, Cor. 
mittee. It was resolved to remove the Synagogue and the classrooms to 4 
better local. There is a great need for increased accommodation for th: 
classrooms, owing to the growing number of children. A removal fun: 
was started by the President, and offerings were made to the extent of £25. 


Mr. Leopotp RoTusciuiLD received hearty congratulations yesterday 
on his sixty-first birthday, and on his recovery after his hunting. acciden:, 
Mr. de Rothscaila is now once more in daily attendance at New Court. 


SeconpD Ligurgnanr M.Sinauger, Royal Engineers, received the ma! 
Distinguished ’’ as the result of the examination held at the School of Musketr: 
Hythe, last month. 


Mr. NATHANIEL L. Cousgn, writing to the Stundard on Tuesday on the Education 
Bill and religious instruction, pointed out that it was desirable to include in the Bi)! 
“a facultative power, with proper safecuards, on the lines of Lord Lytton’s amen: 
ment to the 1902 Bill, authorising the local authority, with the assent of the scho: | 
managers, and at the request of the parents, to allow special religious instruction |) 
schools (other than those under Clause 4), without public expense, and at hours not 
assigned for secular instruction, together with a supplementary provision vesting in 
the Education Board the final determination of dillerences under this suggested new 
facultative clause.” He further observes that ‘‘to compel’ the relegation of religious 
teaching to outside school hours is sometimes (to mention only one objection) a great 


hardship to the younger children, and interferes with family journeyings to and fromm 
school.” 


Zion As30ctaTion.—Last Sunday, Mr. Joseph Cowen delivered an ad:lress 
to the B’noth Zion Asscciation, on the occasion of the inaugural public meeting a’ 
the King’s Hall, Commercial Road. Speaking of the inner work of the Zionist move 
ment, he said .it was necessary not to go too quickly. Work had already been 
commenced in l’alestine, and it was wrong for money to be taken from the Ziouis' 
funds for that purpose. If l}aron Kkdmond de Rothschild with his millions could d 
nothing to improve the Jewish position, how much less could Zionists, with theirsiia!! 
capital, improve the position of the Jew, which he said had grown worse than in tl: 
days of Edmoud Rothschild - With the birth of Political Zionism, Chovevi Zionism 
had died, an! they must not return to it. Mrs. L. A. Levy. who presided, explained 
that the Hebrew classes under the iirection of the Committee were being carried on 
satisfactorily. Hebrew was being taught as a living language, and during class-hours 
only Hebrew was spoken. Other speakers included Mrs. Shapira, Miss Troubman and 
Miss Mauerberger. //ufilerah was sung by the children of the classes. . 


West Lonpon Bikur CitoLim BuRIAL annual general meeting 
was held recently, at 34. Berwick Street. The following were elected: Messrs. 
Kk. Kleiman, President; H. Zangwill, Vice-President; M. Tapper, Treasurer; L. 
Goodman, P. Jacobs and M. Tapper, Trustees; P. Rubenstein and 8S. Zucker, 


Wardens; W. Carrier, Secretary; H. Hoges, Collector. A Committee of twelve was 
also elected. | . 


Bazaars, Concerts, Dinners, &c. 


ICES. ICES. 


As supplied by us to the Great Steamship Companies, Theatres, and 
Aristocracy. 


ICES AND ICE PUDDINGS. 


BENT ANY DISTANCE IN BRICK RHAPE OR CUT INTO BMALL CAKES. 
Many Flavours WILL KEEP SOL{) FOR 12 HOURS. Charges Moderate. 


Address Secretary, HORTON {CE COMPANY ‘LTD.’ 


56, QUEEN'S ROAD. BAYSWATER, W. 


LYNDHURST,” 


149, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Mrs. HERBERT ABRAIIAM having acquired the above house, which is now being 
entirely redecorated and fitted with all modern improvements, will open as 


A HIGH CLASS JEWISH BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


And will be READY to RECEIVE VISITORS in ABOUT A WEEK. 
For full particulars, apply, by letter only, to above address. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


For the Relief of the Ruptured Pour throughout the Kingdom. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 


Annual Subscribers of £1 1s. are entitled to recommend four patients 
within the year. 8951 Patients were relieved last year 


The Committee earnestly 


APPEAL for ADDITIONAL FUNDS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS and BEQUESTS will be thank- 


. fally received at the Institution by— 


w. K. TAUNTON, Secretary. 
85, Squars, | 


Lonpon: Printed and Published by SoLomox Davis, at the Office, 2, Finsbury-square, London, E.C., November 23, 1906.—[Telephone No. 695, London Wall.] / 
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